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In reference to the term ‘ Privy or 
Private Tithes,’’ already discussed in our 
vol. 11. p. 114, vol. 11. p. 338, a corres- 
pondent makes the following remarks : 

‘«The origin of the term was thus. At 
the time of the Ecclesiastical Survey (1534) 
and previous thereto, that is, in monastic 
times, when the tithes of a parish belonged 
to the public community of priests and 
monks in a monastery, the tithes, which 
were troublesome to collect, and which 
we now generally call small or vicarial, 
were left to maintain the vicar or officiating 
minister in the private local parish where 
they arose, and were frequently called 
‘ private decime,’ privy or private tithes, 
in contradistinction to the great tithes, 
which the public community in the monas- 
tery took care to keep to themselves. By 
referring to the Ecclesiastical Survey, as 
printed by order of the King in 1817, it 
will be found that the term ‘ private 
decime,’ privy tithes, occurs most fre- 
quently in the midland counties, as in 
the dioceses of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford ; and in the same return, 
where the vicar is mentioned as having 
‘in privatis decimis,’ worth so and so, 
very frequently the expression ‘ et in aliis 
minutis decimis,’ follows, which is a re- 
dundancy of expression, and merely refers 
to small trifling tithes hardly worth notic- 
ing, which the ‘private decime,’ in 
fact, included. If a distinction could be 
made between the private decime and 
the minute decime, it was this. The 
private decime referred to the more sub- 
stantial parts of what we now call the 
vicarial tithes, and such as arose from the 
land, as fruits, potatoes, turnips, hops, 
lamb, wool, milk, calves, agistment, &c. 
The minute decime referred to the tri- 
fling tithes of pigs, geese, eggs, honey, 
wax, &c. which were things that farmers 
might have, or might not have. 

‘* As monasteries and the great tithes 
that belonged to them have faded in our 
view, so has the term privy tithes become 
more and more obsolete, and the more 
correct definition of small or vicarial, 
which comprise and mean the same things, 
become general. And in confirmation 
that this is the correct meaning, I will 
here briefly quote what Mr. Justice Black- 
stone says, who may be called the best 
authority that could be quoted on the 
subject. After referring to the abuses in 
monasteries, and the establishment of vi- 
carages, he says, in vol. i. page 375, chap- 
ter Clergy—‘ The endowments of vica- 
rages have usually been by a portion 
of the glebe, or land, belonging to the 
parsonage, and a particular share of the 
tithes, which the appropriators found it 
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most troublesome to collect, and which 
are therefore generally cailed privy, small, 
or vicarial tythes.’ Eagle, in his Treatise 
on Tithes, vol. i. page 79, in speaking of 
the endowment of vicarages, says ‘They 
were endowed with what are generally 
called privy or small tithes.’ Lex.” 


HyproruoprA AND CANINE Pa- 
THOLOGY. A very extensive inquiry has 
been recently made on the Continent into 
several canine diseases commonly con- 
founded together under the name of hy- 
drophetia. In this inquiry the names of 
Baron D’Hanens, Dr. Forster, and others, 
occur as leading physiologists ; the object 
has been to ascertain the proportionate 
number of real to false cases of that dis- 
ease, and the result has proved highly 
satisfactory, for it seems that out of 100 
reported cases, not above one real one will 
be found ; that the true contagious hydro- 
phobia is a very rare disorder, and that 
the cases so often mistaken for it, which 
cause the death ofso many harmless dogs, 
is a complaint quite innocent in its cha- 
racter. Anotherimportant fact is, that in 
the hot countries of the south of Europe, 
where dogs swarm in the streets in an 
almost wild state, canine madness is un- 
known, which shews that heat has very 
little to do with the cause of the disorder. 
The true canine madness is found chiefly 
in those countries where the cruel practice 
of dog-fighting prevails, and is totally un- 
heard of in Turkey, where animals are 
kindly treated, and where fighting them 
for amusement is forbid. The strongest 
predisponent to the disorder, too, has 
been proved to be fear of its occurrence, 
and for this reason, in countries where 
there is a censorship of the press, it has 
been forbidden to report cases of this dis- 
order. 

It appears by Queen Elizabeth’s Wood- 
ward’s account, that 200 oaks were de- 
livered to Sir Walter Raleigh towards the 
building and structure of ships, by gift of 
the Lady Elizabeth the Queen, by vir- 
tue of a warrant under the hand of the 
Lord Treasurer of England, dated 8th 
April 1586. 

Addendum to June, p. 597. In 1230, 
Mr. Hugh M‘Keon of Lavenham, pub- 
lished, An Inquiry into the Birthplace, 
Parentage, Life, and Writings of the Rev. 
William Gurnell, M.A. formerly Rector 
of Lavenham in Suffolk, and Author of 
the Christian in Complete Armour. 
Woodbridge, Loder, 12mo. 

Errata. P. 63, b, lines 4 and 5, for 
Suffolk, read Norfolk; p. 65, at line 5 
from the bottom—There is a parish in Suf- 
folk of the name of Farnham. 
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Life and Administration of Edward first Earl of Clarendon ; with Origi- 
nal Correspondence and authentic Papers never before published. By 
T. H. Lister, sq. 3 vols. Svo. Lond. 1838. 


“ PUT not your trust in Princes,” is perhaps the moral lesson which 
is the most frequently inculeated by history, and certainly not less 
frequently by our own history than by that of other nations. Wolsey, 
More, and Strafford, are conspicuous instances from our own annals ; but 
Clarendon, the subject of the present work, stands amongst the known 
victims of royal ingratitude as the most obvious and eminent example. 
A glance at his biography, to the consideration of which these volumes 
invite us, will prove the truth of this remark. 

Edward Hyde, born on the 18th February 1609, was the third son of 
Henry Hyde, of Dinton, in the county of Wilts, a gentleman of small 
estate, and a descendant of the Hydes of Norbury and Hyde in Cheshire. 
After receiving the rudiments of education at home, he passed, in 1622, 
at the precocious age of fourteen, to Magdalen Hall. His first destination 
was the Church ; but some disappointments at Oxford, and the circum- 
stance of his having influential family connexions in the Law, occasioned 
an alteration in his views ; and shortly before the 14th February 1626, 
when he took his degree of bachelor of arts, he entered of the Middle ‘Temple. 
Ill health and an attachment to gay society rendered his first three years of 
little advantage to him asa lawyer ; and, probably, in the hope of his being 
more determinedly fixed in the study of his profession, his father consented 
to his marriage in 1629, being then under age, to a daughter of Sir George 
Ayliffe of Gretenham in Wilts. His wife caught the small-pox, miscarried, 
and died, within six months of their union ; and in 1632 he married his 
second wife Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Master of the 
Requests and of the Mint—a gentleman whose character is placed in a 
very amiable light by a letter respecting his daughter's marriage, printed 
in the third volume of the present work. (P. 3.) 

Within a few months after Hyde’s second marriage his father died 
suddenly, and he then came into possession of property sufficient to set 
him to a certain extent above the necessity of ‘labouring in his vocation.” 
He continued indeed to practise the Law, but it was not in that perse- 
vering way in which alone men can become great lawyers. They are 
plants which thrive best in a poor and barren soil; take from them in 
early life the necessity of working for their daily bread, and they may 
become Clarendons, but never Eldons. Hyde devoted ‘‘ every day some 
hours to general literature .... With members of his own profession he 
lived little .... but ere he had attained the age of twenty-seven, could 
enumerate among his intimate associates many of the most eminent 
persons in the kingdom—persons distinguished not merely by rank and 
power, but by their characters, abilities, and acquirements ...... It is 
probable,” says Mr. Lister, “that he then entertained hopes of future 
political or literary distinction.” (I. 14.) If so, he judged wisely. The 
course he took soon led him into the House of Commons, and he there 
at once became conspicuous, if not eminent. 
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He was first returned to the Parliament which met on the 13th April 
1640, and was rashly dissolved on the 5th May following. During that 
short session, Hyde entered warmly upon public business, and even 
ventured into the field in opposition to Hampden. Upon the vital ques- 
tion of a supply, he endeavoured to steer a middle course between the 
temerity of the King’s advisers and the craft of the popular leader ; and, 
if he had been supported by the former, all might have gone well. 
Abandoned by them—through the treachery of Vane, as has been said— 
the question of supply was adjourned, and a dissolution followed in anger. 
Although opposed to Hampden in that particular instance, the Journals 
contain ample evidence that Hyde entered upon public life as a reformer. 
The next Parliament was that one which has been immortalised in our 
history as ‘‘the Long Parliament.” It met on the 3rd of November 
1640, and Hyde was returned for Saltash. In all the early measures, 
Hyde cordially co-operated : he instituted an inquiry which put an end 
to the Earl Marshal’s Court ; he assisted Lord Falkland in the impeach- 
ment of Lord Keeper Finch ; he preferred the charges against the Barons 
of the Exchequer ; he conducted the proceedings for the suppression of 
the Council of the North ; and, finally, he took an active share in the 
prosecution of Strafford. We say “ finally,’’ for there ended the career of 
Hyde as a reformer. The fall of Strafford, which animated the extreme 
party to bolder exertions, seems to have brought Hyde to his senses. 
They proceeded in their straight-onward course to despotism ; he stood 
for awhile aloof, as if stunned by the recoil of the blow he had aided in 
striking, and, as soon as the Church became the object of attack, passed 
over to the ranks of those who made a vain attempt for the conservation 
of the monarchy. In his secession from the reform party, he preceded his 
friend Lord Falkland, but only by a few weeks. Falkland supported the 
bill for depriving the Bishops of their seats in the House of Lords, under 
the impression that ‘it was the only expedient to preserve the Church, 
and that, if this passed, nothing more to its prejudice would be at- 
tempted.” (I. 110.) He wassoon convinced of his error, and thenceforth 
the two friends, ranged side by side, continued a calm and steady although 
entirely unsuccessful opposition to the inroads of democracy. Hyde’s 
defence of the Church attracted the attention of Charles, who made an 
opportunity to return him his thanks in person; and when the celebrated 
Remonstrance was published by the Commons—the first of that long 
series of papers by which each party sought to make the people the judges 
of their quarrel—Hyde, who had opposed its publication in Parliament 
with more than ordinary vehemence, prepared a reply to it, which was 
adopted by the King, and published as ‘“ the King’s Answer with the Ad- 
viee of his Council.” It is correctly described by Mr. Lister as “ firm, 
temperate, and judicious, retorting without acrimony, condescending with- 
out meanness, and blending conciliation with reproof. It tended to ex- 
pose the anti-pacific intentions of the Parliamentary leaders, and to place 
the King in the right.” (1. 138.) 

From this time Falkland, Colepeper, and Hyde, were the principal 
managers for the King in the House of Commons ; and it would have 
been well if he had acted entirely by their advice ; for, even yet, his cause 
was probably not quite desperate. Other counsels urged him, however, 
to that singular act of folly, the attempt to seize the five members, which 
was instantly followed by the assumption by the Parliament of authority 
over the royal fortresses—a bold usurpation to which they professed to be 
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driven, in self-defence, by the King’s wanton and inexcusable invasion of 
their privileges. The die was now thrown ; war had become inevitable ; 
but before the sword was actually drawn, both parties appealed nominally 
to each other, but really to the people, in various addresses, replies, 
petitions, answers, messages, declarations, and many other descriptions of 
State Papers. Inthe royal portion of those papers, the King was assisted 
by Hyde—the most important of them were prepared by him—and 
certainly better service has seldom been rendered to a sovereign than he 
rendered to Charles in the composition of those celebrated documents. 
They were too liberal, too conciliatory, too straight-forward to satisfy such 
persons as those who induced their sovereign to enter the House of Com- 
mons ; but they gained him many friends amongst the better classes of the 
people ; and they did more—they continue to gain him friends down to 
the present hour, and will continue to do so through alltime. They are 
the pleadings in the great cause which was ultimately decided in the 
High Court of Justice for trying the King, and every one admits that the 
case they make out is in the King’s favour, and, consequently, that the 
decision in that court was unjust. “It is impossible,” as Mr. Lister re- 
marks, “ to compare these royal manifestoes with those of the Parliament 
without being sensible of the superiority of the former, both in the argu- 
ments employed and the ability with which they were enforced.” (I. 177.) 
Before the King set up his standard, Hyde joined him at York, 
and a few months afterwards he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in that character followed the person of Charles, 
until the Prince of Wales was sent into the West, when he was appointed 
a member of his council, and on the 5th March 1645, just previous to his 
departure in the company of the Prince, had his last interview with 
Charles I. at Oxford. ‘Twelve months afterwards, the whole of the west 
of England was in the power of the Parliament, and the Prince and his 
attendants, of whom Lord Capel, Lord Hopton, and Hyde, now Sir Ed- 
ward, were the principal, took refuge, first in Scilly, and afterwards in 
Jersey, from whence the Prince passed into France in 1646. -Hyde, 
Capel, and Hopton, disapproving of the Prince’s removal “into that 
country, remained behind at Jersey ; and Hyde, released from other duties, 
set himself to the composition of his History of the Rebellion, which he 
had begun in Scilly. He and his two friends lived and kept house together 
in St. Hilary's, where, having a chaplain of their own, they had prayers 
every day in the church, at eleven o'clock in the morning ; till which hour 
they employed themselves as they thought fit; Hyde in his literary pur- 
suits; the others in walking, riding, or reading as they were disposed ; 
but at the hour of prayers they always met, and then dined together at 
the Lord Hopton’s lodgings. ‘“ Their table was maintained at their joint 
expense only for dinners, they never using to sup, but met always upon 
the sands in the evening to walk, after going to the castle to Sir George 
Carteret, who treated them with extraordinary kindness and civility, and 
spent much time with them,” During this period Hyde’s industry was 
most exemplary. { 

** Between his books and his papers,” says Mr, Lister, “ he rarely spent 
less than ten hours a day. It is uncertain how much of that time was 
devoted to his History. Three hours a day, he tells Nicholas, were as- 
signed to the task of writing, but much more might have been given to 
the requisite examination of authorities, In addition to this employment, 
he applied himself to the improvement of his knowledge of French litera- 
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ture, and still more to classical studies. ‘I have,’ he said to Dr. Shel- 
don in August 1647, ‘ read over Livy, and Tacitus, and almost all Tully's 
works ; and have written since I came into this blessed isle near 300 large 
sheets of paper in this delicate hand ;’ and ‘ he wrote daily little less than 
one sheet of large paper with his own hand’ during the two years that he 
remained in Jersey.” (I. 301.) 

After some time Capel and Hopton quitted him; the one going into 
the United Provinces, and the other into France, and both meditating a 
return into England. Hyde then removed into Castle Elizabeth, where 
Sir George Carteret gave him an asylum, and there he remained until 
other duties called him to a more active life. Whilst at Jersey alone, the 
company of his wife and children would have been a solace to him, but 
poverty kept them asunder. Lady Hyde remained in England, “ bearing 
her part with miraculous courage and constancy.’ ‘‘ We may, I hope,” 
he writes to Nicholas, “‘ be able to live some time asunder, but I am sure 
we should quickly starve if we were together ; yet when starving comes 
to be necessary, to be more feared than hanging, we will starve by the 
grace of God together.” ‘My man is at last returned,” he said, in a 
previous letter to Lady Dalkeith, “with great good news to me, which is 
with incredible stories of my wife's courage and magnanimity: and that, 
though she be like to want every thing, she will be cast down with 
nothing.” (Lister, I. 304.) 

When Prince Charles removed from France into Holland, the King 
transmitted his commands to Hyde to give the Prince the benefit of his 
assistance. ‘The summons was received in June 1648, and Hyde obeyed 


it instantly. After some very annoying disasters in the course of his . 


journey, he rejoined the Prince at the Hague upon his return from his fruit- 
less attempt to take advantage of the revolt of the English fleet. From 
that time until the restoration, Hyde continued in the service of the exiled 
Prince, and, with some few exceptions, as during an embassy into Spain, 
and during Charles’s expedition into Scotland, was constantly about his 
person, and had the principal management of his affairs. The labour and 
the annoyances he underwent in that service are scarcely credible : 
harassed by the opposition of the Queen Dowager, and the perpetual dis- 
sensions in the mimic court of the exiled monarch ; burthened by the duty 
of providing as far as was possible for the daily wants of Charles's house- 
hold, which was often a task of extreme difficulty ; and, above all, tor- 
mented by the frivolity of Charles’s character, his indolence, and the im- 
possibility of making him feel an interest in any thing of a higher charac- 
ter than an intrigue, are all very strongly pourtrayed in Mr. Lister's 
volumes. Hyde's wife and family passed over to the Continent, and took 
up their residence at Antwerp, where they suffered as great hardships as 
himself. ‘‘ At this time,” he writes in November 1652, “1 have neither 
clothes nor fire to preserve me from the sharpness of the season.” At 
another time, “ I am so cold that I can scarce hold my pen, and have not 
three sous in the world to buy a faggot.” Again, “I have not been 
master of a crown these many months, am cold for want of clothes and fire, 
and owe for all the meat which | have eaten these three months, and toa 
poor woman who is no longer able to trust ; and my poor family at Antwerp 
(which breaks my heart) is in as sad a state as | am.” (Lister, I. 375.) 
Yet mark how he spurns the notion of compromise or submission. “I 
know no other counsel to give you than, by the grace of God, I mean to 
follow myself, which is to submit to God's pleasure and judgment upon 
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me, and to starve really and literally with the comfort of having en- 
deayoured to avoid it by all honest means, and rather to bear it than do 
any thing contrary to my duty. Compounding is a thing | do not 
understand, or how a man can do it to save one’s life. We must 
play out the game with that courage as becomes gamesters who were 
first engaged by conscience against all motives and interest, and be 
glad to let the world know that we were carried on only by conscience.” 
(Lister, I. 363.) 

But brighter days approached. Cromwell's death was followed by a 
short season of confusion, and that by the Restoration, to which Hyde con- 
tributed by the preparation of the celebrated declaration from Breda, and 
the royal letters to Monk and the Army, to the two Houses, to the Navy, 
and tothe City of London. Hyde entered London in the train of Charles, 
and on the third day afterwards took his scat in the House of Lords and 
the Court of Chancery as Lord Chancellor—an office to which he had been 
appointed at Bruges on the 13th January 1658. (Lister, I. 440.) Early 
in the year after the restoration, Hyde was created a Baron, and, at the 
coronation, an Earl. He was also offered the garter, but declined it, 
saying, that ‘‘ there were very many worthy men who well remembered 
him of their own condition when he first entered into his [the King’s] 
father’s service, and believed that he was advanced too much before 
them.” (Lister, I]. 81.) About the same time he received from Charles a 
gift of 20,0002. and was offered a grant of land, which he declined, upon 
the ground that it was the duty of his office to inspect such grants, “ which 
discharge of his duty could not but raise him many enemies, who should 
not have that advantage to say, that he obstructed the King’s bounty 
towards other men, when he made it very profuse towards himself.” (II. 
83.) 

For six years subsequent to the Restoration the government of the 
country rested upon the shoulders of Hyde. The settlement of the 
church and state,—the fixing the royal revenue,—the disbanding the Com- 
monwealth army,—the abolition of the feudal tenures,—the punishment 
of the regicides,—the marriage of the King, and the task of endeavouring 
to restrain his extravagances, curb his licentiousness, and animate his 
sloth, all fell upon Hyde. ‘That he accomplished these various objects,— 
that he put together again the broken fragments of the machinery of the 
monarchy, and, building upon the old foundation, constructed a fabric in- 
finitely more liberal and more consonant with freedom than the one which 
had been destroyed, is a theme for no slight praise; we who look at the 
results may see, or fancy that we sec, defects in the new superstructure, 
and it is easy to give vent to very fine declamation in favour of our own 
“more enlightened” notions ; but that the remodelling was as liberal as 
the times would bear is strikingly proved by the circumstance that, in 
almost every instance, Clarendon’s schemes were narrowed, and not ex- 
tended, by the parliaments to which they were submitted. He was, at any 
event, too liberal for them. 

And now we pass to the last act in the drama of the Life of Clarendon. 
“What exiled Hyde?” has been asked by many inquirers both before 
and since Dr. Johnson ; but without entering ‘into disputes upon the sub- 
ject, we will set forth the matter as it appears in the pages of Mr. Lister. 
Clarendon himself knew but too well the slipperiness of his position. 
“The confidence the King had in him,” he says, “* besides the assurance 
he had of his integrity and industry, proceeded more from his aversion to 
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be troubled with the intricacies of his affairs, than from any violence of 
affection, which was not so fixed in his nature as to be like to transport 
him to any one person ;"’ and that, however serviceable he might render 
himself, he must not depend upon a continuance of the King’s favour. 
Others might always gain credit with him by finding fault with what was 
done, “it being one of his Majesty's greatest infirmities that he was apt 
to think too well of men at the first or second sight.’’ (Lister, II. 84.) . 
Under such a sovereign it is to be wondered that a man of piety and virtue 
maintained his post so long rather than that he fell at last. 

The temper of the people was soured. The nation had been visited by 
the plague, the metropolis destroyed by fire, and the shore insulted by 
the fleet of a victorious enemy. 

“The enthusiastic loyalty of 1660,” remarks Mr. Lister, “had gra- 
dually subsided, and had been succeeded by apathy or disgust. The name 
of ‘courtier’ became again unpalatable to the electors; and frequently 
was Cromwell commended for ‘the brave things he did’ and the respect 
he inspired in neighbouring princes, and was contrasted with Charles now 
so fallen from ‘the love and good liking of his people,’ ‘that it is a 
miracle,’ says Pepys, ‘ what way a man could devise to lose so much in so 
little time.’ The sins of the court were denounced from the pulpit, and 
even a royalist, like Evelyn, could tell an official friend, like Pepys, ‘ that 
wise men do prepare to remove abroad what they have, for that we must 
be ruined, our case being past relief; the kingdom so much in debt, and 
the King minding nothing but lust.’ "—(II. 385.) 

In this state of things it was determined that some one must be 
fixed upon as a scapegoat, and both court and people turned towards Cla- 
rendon. 

“On Clarendon ... was poured the odium of every measure and 
event, which, whether justly imputable to him or not, the public at that 
moment regarded as a grievance. The war, which he had originally op- 
posed,—the division of the fleet, which he had not suggested,—and even 
the want of royal issue, which he could not have foreseen (the Queen hay- 
ing recently miscarried), were all laid to his charge. Old topics of com- 
plaint were revived by the pressure of a calamity with which those topics 
had no connexion ; and in the midst of the panic and rage of the popu- 
lace, at the alarming news that the Dutch were at Gravesend, they broke 
the windows of Clarendon’s house and painted a gibbet on his gate, accom- 
panied with this rude rhyme :— 


‘Three sights to be seen, 
Dunkirk, Tangiers, and a barren Queen.’ ’’—(II. 386.) 


Clarendon might have laughed all these ebullitions of popular feeling to 
scorn if he had been protected by the head of the state, but at court he 
was even more obnoxious than amongst the people. 

Not only was his position greatly weakened by the retirement of Ni- 
cholas and the death of Southampton, the Lord Treasurer, both of whom 
had been succeeded by men whose opinions upon party questions were 
frequently opposed to those of Clarendon, but there were others, and, un- 
fortunately, even in Charles's court, more influential persons, who were 
Clarendon’s avowed enemies—the King’s profligate associates of both 
sexes. 

**'The commanding talents and acknowledged services of the Chan- 
cellor, aided by the magic of old associations, and Charles’s habits of de- 
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ference to a well-established ascendancy, had long been the only circum- 
stances which gave to the minister a potent voice in the councils of the 
King.” (II. 391.) 

The King’s deference to Clarendon, whilst it seemed to cement his 
power, served to make the minister “ too little mindful that they no 
longer stood on the ancient footing of pupil and of master, and that the 
Restoration, though it also added to his own importance, had destroyed 
for ever that proximity which youth and broken fortunes had produced.” 
(11. 391.) Clarendon was apt to be somewhat too open in his reproof 
of Charles’s inattention and immorality, ‘too peremptory in his demands 
upon his time.” 

“Circumstances like these afforded a handle for those intriguers who 
sought to lessen the influence of Clarendon, and who artfully wrought 
upon that feeling so common among weak men—the fear of seeming to be 
governed. ‘If the King,’ said Clarendon, ‘ would go such a journey, 
or do such a trivial thing to-morrow, somebody would lay a wager that 
he would not do it; and when he was asked why, it was answered, that 
the Chancellor would not let him.’ ...... The aid of ridicule was also 
summoned to undermine an influence of which the King was thus made 
jealous and ashamed. The wits of the Court (and foremost among them, 
Buckingham and Killigrew, the former of whom was a political rival) 
made the absent Chancellor a frequent subject of their mirth in the King’s 
presence. Mimicry was successfully employed ; and they ventured, for 
the amusement of Charles and Lady Castlemaine, upon the broad buf- 
foonery of exhibiting the mimic Chancellor with bellows and _fire-shovel 
carried before him, like the purse and mace; a jest which was perhaps 
heightened by some ostentation on the part of Clarendon. ... . These 
attacks had weakened the influence of the Chancellor and made his sway 
seem irksome to the King; when his suspected opposition to Charles's 
pleasures,” in effecting a marriage between Miss Stewart and the Dake 
of Richmond, with a view to prevent Charles from procuring a divorce and 
ress that lady himself, “ filled full the measure of royal resentment.” 

1. 393.) 

“Clarendon had also a powerful enemy in the King's implacable and 
imperious mistress. Lady Castlemaine knew that he had systematically 
endeavoured to counteract her influence—that he had opposed her admis- 
sion to the post of Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, and the eleva- 
tion of her husband to the Earldom of Castlemaine. He had stopped 
grants made to her by the King; and, though her father was among the 
oldest friends of Clarendon, and the first cousin of his first wife, he would 
show her no courtesy but such as was unavoidable, and would not allow 
his wife to visit her. He had avowed and justified this conduct in an 
interview with the King, in which he told him, ‘ that as it would reflect 
upon his Majesty himself if his Chancellor was known or thought to be 
of dissolute and debauched manners, which would make him as incapable 
as unworthy to do him service ; so it would be a blemish and taint upon 
him to give any countenance, or to pay more than ordinary courtesy and 
unavoidable civilities, to persons infamous for any vice, for which by the 
laws of God and man they ought to be odious, and to be exposed to the 
judgment of the church and state ; and that he would not for his own sake 
and for his own dignity, to how low a condition soever he might be reduced, 
stoop to such a condescension as to have the least commerce or to make 
the application of a visit to any such person, for any benefit or advantage 
that it might bring to him. He did beseech his Majesty not to believe 
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that he hath a prerogative to declare vice virtue, or to qualify any person 
who lives in a sin and avows it, against which God himself hath pronounced 
damnation, for the company and conversation of innocent and worthy per- 
sons ; and that whatever low obedience, which was in truth gross flattery, 
some people might pay to what they believed would be grateful to his 
Majesty, they had in their hearts a perfect detestation of the persons they 
made address to ; and that for his part he was long resolved that his wife 
should not be one of those courtiers, and that he would himself much less 
like her company, if she put herself into theirs who had not the same 
innocence.” (II, 394—6.) 

Whilst Clarendon stood thus surrounded by enemies, and, moreover, 
whilst he was visited with a most profound affliction in the sudden death 
of his second wife—the mother of all his children—the King, incited 
by Lady Castlemaine and Buckingham, took the first step towards his 
degradation. He sent toinform him that he had had secret information that 
the Parliament intended to impeach him at their next meeting, and he recom- 
mended that he should appease their wrath by an immediate surrender of 
the Great Seal. Clarendon expressed confidence in his innocence and 
integrity, and defied any such an attack. He sought an interview with the 
King, and demanded what fault he had committed? The King disclaimed 
having any thing to object to him, but advised him to appease the Parlia- 
ment by resignation, which the King said would enable him to preserve 
him, and to provide for the passage of his own business and the obtaining 
all he desired. Clarendon replied, that he would by no means suffer it to 
be believed that he was willing to deliver up the seal, that he had no 
fear of the justice of Parliament, and that he relied for preservation upon 
his own innocence rather than upon the protection of his Majesty. ‘The 
interview pleased neither party, and was rendered especially unpropitious 
at its close by some uncourtierlike allusions made by Clarendon to Lady 
Castlemaine. Both parties separated in ill humour ; a strong endeavour 
to bring about a reconciliation was afterwards made by some of Claren- 
don’s friends, and “ the business seemed to cool,” until Castlemaine 
** nearly hectored the King out of his wits,” and induced him to send a 
warrant for the seal on the 30th August 1667. 

This was the opening of the tragedy. On the 10th October the Par- 
liament met, and in the King’s speech credit was taken for the recent 
change in the administration, and a hope expressed that it would be a 
foundation for a greater confidence between the King and the Parliament. 
The hint was eagerly received by the Commons ; thanks were returned for 
the dismissal, and the King, in his reply, pledged himself never to employ 
Clarendon again. The next step was to impeach him ; a committee of 
inquiry reported seventeen heads of accusation, but the taking the 
proofs was negatived, and no treason could be discovered in any of the 
alleged charges. Ultimately, Lord Vaughan moved an addition to the six- 
teenth article, which was then declared to amount to the desired offence ; 
and a general impeachment of treason, in conformity with the cases of 
Strafford and Laud, and without specifying particulars, was preferred 
against him. ‘The Lords were then requested to commit him to custody, 
but declined to do so, without first being satisfied as to the nature of the 
particular charge. ‘The Commons took this determination in high dudgeon. 
They voted the conduct of the Lords “ an obstruction to public justice,” 
and a serious contest between the Houses seemed pending, at a time when 
the business of the nation called especially for unanimity and expedition. 
To put a stop to this state of things, Clarendon was most reluctantly in- 
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duced by messages from the King to withdraw from the country, an under- 
taking being given him that he should not afterwards be prosecuted, or 
suffer during his absence in honour or in fortune. He left behind him a 
written vindication or reply to the pretended charges against him, addressed 
to the Lords, which was treated with the utmost contempt, voted to be a 
libel, and ordered to be burned by the hangman—* a childish substitute 
for refutation not uncommon in that century.” The Parliament further 
signified their unjust aversion to him by passing an act by which, without 
even a shadow of proof of his guilt, he was banished for life, and ren- 
dered incapable of pardon without the concurrence of Parliament. 

Persecuted ; deprived, for a long time, by the mandate of Charles, of 
the society of his children ; by the same mandate driven from place to 
place ; in sickness, and in any thing but wealth, Clarendon passed seven 
years of exile in the most persevering literary industry ; and, after com- 
pleting his masterly vindication of the ungrateful Stuarts, died, at Rouen, 
on the 9th December 1674, in the 65th year of his age. He rests in 
Westminster Abbey without a monument, and even without an inscription 
to mark the place of his interment. 

Mr. Lister deserves great commendation for the mode in which he has 
treated this noble subject. He has delineated the character, judged the 
conduct, and estimated the works of Clarendon freely, and, in the main, 
fairly. We verily believe he has endeavoured to write impartially, and we 
think that, with some few exceptions, he has succeeded. The work is 
deficient in bibliographical information respecting the writings of Claren- 
don, and there are some repetitions and passages not intimately connected 
with the main subject, the omission of which would have much improved 
it; but these are comparatively trifling drawbacks, and scarcely detract 
perceptibly from the value of what we consider a most acceptable addition 
to our historical and biographical literature. We should like to have seen 
the character of Clarendon in the hands of some one who would have laid 
greater stress upon his affection for the Church of England ; but Mr. Lister 
writes respectfully, although not warmly, upon that subject—he rather 
touches than enters upon it. Without directly mentioning the ungenerous 
attack upon Clarendon’s character made by the late Lord Dover—an attack 
quite as unworthy of the talents as of the taste of that lamented nobleman 
—Mr. Lister has made his book a most triumphant refutation of it. All 
the slanders of gossips and newsmongers vanish into air upon the approach 
of the daylight which flows from historical investigation when fairly 
conducted. 

The third volume of Mr. Lister's work consists of original papers, pre- 
viously, with one or two exceptions, inedited. They are principally derived 
from the Clarendon papers in the Bodleian (the history of which Mr. Lister 
should have given), and the greater number of them relate to the transac- 
tions between Holland and Great Britain subsequent to the Restoration. 
In these it appears how averse Clarendon was from the unfortunate Dutch 
war, and how he sought to curb the indiscreet violence of Downing, the 
English ambassador at the Hague. There are also some important letters 
relating to the King’s marriage, and one (which however has been pub- 
lished before) respecting the appointment of Lady Castlemaine to the 
Queen’s Bedchamber, the writing of which is one of the greatest ble- 
mishes upon the conduct of Charles. There is only one way of accounting 
for a letter so directly in opposition to Charles's ordinary character. Upon 
the whole, the book has our heartiest commendation, 
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THE LATE MR. COLERIDGE, THE POET. 


AT one time I drove Coleridge in 
an open carriage to Cambridge. We 
slept at Buntingford, and something 
brought to his mind his enlisting into 
the army. He said nothing of his dif- 
ficulty in riding, nor do I suppose he 
was a bad horseman, as he at another 
time told me of a visit he made to, I 
think, Mr. Pollen, in Essex, who 
mounted him on a handsome horse 
and rode out with him. Mr. Pollen, 
a man of fortune and a familiar 
friend, remarked on Coleridge’s shabby 
dress, and jokingly said, his character 
would suffer by having a visitor with 
such a sorry wardrobe. ‘‘Oh,”’ said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ never mind me; say I 
am your servant.” ‘Servant!’ re- 
plied Mr. Pollen—‘‘ To keep a servant 
dressed as you are would totally ruin 
my character ;—my servant must al- 
ways be better dressed than I am.” 
The only complaint Coleridge made of 
his embarrassment in the light-horse, 
was the difficulty he found in pulling 
the hairs out of his horse’s heels: that 
he never could accomplish ; and some 
of his fellow soldiers, whose kindness 
to him he spoke of with much feeling, 
did it for him. A small Greek book 
he was reading was discovered in the 
holsters of his saddle, and that led to 
a disclosure of who he was. Steps 
were then taken for his discharge ; 
and now he did no duty ; but the men 
seemed pleased, and treated him with 
great respect; till the fame of his 
situation spreading, and he was noticed 
by persons in the neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Clagget, whose daugh- 
ter, a handsome girl, walked about 
arm in arm with him, when he thought 
the soldiers eyed him with some de- 
gree of envy. 

At Cambridge he felt much pleasure 
in going about and recognising old 
acquaintance among the townspeople. 
He told me many occurrences, most of 
which I now forget; for I never at- 
tempted to draw from him gossipy 
stories. He described to me the scrape 
he got into by applauding Mr. Frend 
when making his defence in the grand 
trial before the heads of houses. I 
recollect the noise Mr. Frend’s pam- 
phlet made; and especially a particular 
phrase, ‘‘ That the poor were sconced 


of their allowance.’”” The pamphlet 
was censured as being against the 
Church, and seditious. At some pas- 
sage of Mr. Frend’s speech in his de- 
fence in the public Hall, Coleridge 
applauded, by clapping his hands; 
there was an instant cry to bring the 
offender before the tribunal; the pro- 
per officer inquired, searched, and 
seized a wrong person, though Cole- 
ridge said he well knew the right one, 
took the person before the judges, 
when it appeared he had lost one hand 
and had an iron hook in its stead. 
The discovery of this raised such a 
laugh, that the affair passed off. But 
I suppose this and other such oc- 
currences led to Coleridge’s retirement 
from the University, and the ruin of 
his prospects; events which should 
teach young men at college not to be 
rashly vain of making discoveries when 
they have penetrated only skin deep. 
Throughout the remainder of his life, 
Coleridge seemed to struggle in justi- 
fication of himself against his Cam- 
bridge fate. He was frequently reading 
theological works and German meta- 
physics, and was often lost in abstract 
reasoning about religion. He perused 
such books in all languages, and pos- 
sessed a prodigious power of reading 
rapidly, and becoming permanently 
master of what he read. Such things 
as the Morning Post and money never 
settled upon his mind. 

Mr. Gillman in his book has de- 
scribed the circumstances attending 
Coleridge’s enlisting into the light- 
horse. At that time in London, alone, 
penniless, he sent a poem of a few 
lines to Mr. Perry of the Morning 
Chronicle, soliciting the loan of a 
guinea for adistressed author. Perry, 
who was generous with his money, 
sent it, and Coleridge often mentioned 
this, when the Morning Chronicle was 
alluded to, with expressions of a deep 
gratitude proportioned to the severe 
distress which that small sum at the 
moment relieved. 

I have taxed my memory to discover 
on what grounds it could be that Cole- 
ridge misled himself on certain points, 
or was misunderstood by those who 
have been since writing about him. 
In his letter of June 1811, he speaks 
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of the new Society of the Friends of 
the People. I knew nothing of that 
‘society, and had forgotten it ever ex- 
isted. It could not be with reference 
to it | was supposed to communicate 
any thing to Mr. Fox, who died in 
1806. The ‘‘ Friends of the People,” 
associated for Parliamentary Reform, of 
which Mr. (now Earl) Grey was the 
chief, adjourned in the spring of 1795, 
upon an understanding that it would 
not meet again, and it never did again 
meet. I had very likely told Cole- 
ridge that the numbers of the other 
societies, whose co-operation it so- 
licited, were much exaggerated. Several 
books with a printed declaration in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, and 
with many blank leaves annexed, I, by 
desire of the Society, gave to Thomas 
Hardy, the Secretary to the London 
Corresponding Society, then keeping a 
shoemaker’s shop at the east end of 
Piccadilly, that he might circulate 
them through his divisions to obtain 
signatures in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. He did so; but very few 
signatures were procured. The Friends 
of the People consisted of some peers, 
many members of the House of Com- 
mons, and about 130 other gentlemen 
of equal station. The London Corre- 
sponding Society consisted of mecha- 
nics, labourers, porters, coal-heavers, 
and persons of that class, divided into 
clubs in various parts of the town, 
and corresponding with other such 
clubs in various parts of Britain. I 
have heard Joseph Gerald, the accom- 
plished scholar, the favourite pupil of 
Doctor Parr, describe his visits and 
harangues to those clubs in 1793. 
Hardy, in a letter to the Statesman 
newspaper, about twenty years ago, 
describes the rise of those clubs in the 
end of the year 1791, about the time of 
the appearance of Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of 
Man.” At that time the society began 
with only seventeen members; but 
they boasted of, and their principles 
gave credit to their assertion, that they 
amounted to scores of thousands all 
over the kingdom. Some members of 
Parliament of the Whig party were 
alarmed, and thought they could guide 
this popular commotion from errors 
and mischievous courses. Hence arose 
the Society of the Friends of the People 
associated for Parliamentary Reform, 
of which Earl Grey was the chief. 
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The present Duke of Bedford, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Erskine, 
Mr. Whitbread, &c. &c. were mem- 
bers; but Mr. Fox, and his friends, 
Fitzpatrick, St. John, Hare, the then 
Duke of Bedford, Karl of Derby, &c. 
&c. never joined the Society. Mr. Fox 
disapproved of it, as playing into Pitt’s 
hands favourably for him with the 
Alarmists, — the Duke of Portland, 
Earls Spencer and Fitzwilliam, Messrs. 
Burke, Windham, &c. The Whigs 
divided into three parties ; the Parlia- 
mentary Reformers, the Alarmists, and 
the Middlemen — the Foxites—who, 
as Mr. Fox said in debate, stood in the 
gap. But the London Corresponding 
Society, while it accepted the counte- 
nance and protection of the Friends 
of the People, never intended to be 
guided by them. It was with them, as 
Horne Tooke said: ‘‘I have no ob- 
jection to travel in the same stage- 
coach with one going only to Brent- 
ford, though I may be going to Wind- 
sor.” After the acquittal of Hardy, 
Horne Tooke, &c. of high treason, I 
met in the Strand the secretary of a 
political society at Coventry, with 
which the Friends of the People were 
in correspondence. He exclaimed,— 
** How fortunate it was that Mrs. 
Hardy made away with the drawer 
under her husband’s cutting-board in 
his shop window, when the police 
officers arrested him, and immediately 
conducted him into the back parlour !’’ 
In that drawer were letters and papers 
that would have ruined all: among 
others, a letter from this secretary, 
asserting that 200 in Coventry were 
already enrolled and pledged to take 
up arms speedily for the recovery of 
the people’s long-lost rights. In fact, 
the Friends of the People did not guide 
or control those corresponding socie- 
ties, though they laboured to do so, 
and thought they did. Of these things 
I talked at various times with Cole- 
ridge, shewing how few of the Corre- 
sponding Society joined the Friends 
of the People; and out of these con- 
versations, I suppose, arose the asser- 
tion that Mr. Stuart, a knowing per- 
son, told Fox of the lies of the Friends 
of the People about their numbers. 
Again :—During three years at the 
time of the overthrow of Buonaparte, 
the Courier, by Street’s able manage- 
ment, sold steadily upwards of 8000 
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per day; during one fortnight it sold 
upwards of 10,000 daily. It is there- 
fore probable at the time Coleridge 
wrote for it in 1811, itsold 7000. This, 
I suppose, he confounded with the 
Morning Post, which never sold more 
than 4500 ; but Coleridge’s own pub- 
lished letters show he never rendered 
any services to the Courier. Out of 
such a jumble of error and confusion, 
mistakes, it seems, are to go down as 
history. 

I have no doubt Coleridge thought 
his writings had been a leading cause 
of the prosperity of the Morning Post, 
notwithstanding his denial of this in 
his letters to me previously to the 
Literary Biography. It is sometimes 
difficult to say what it is that occasions 
the success of particular enterprises, 
and it is common for every one who 
has assisted to claim pre-eminent merit. 
I could mention several others who 
put forth such claims. Sir James 
Mackintosh never did; but my own 
brother Peter and others did for him, 
though with less reason even than for 
Coleridge. Some day I may make a 
statement on that point; which, if I 
do, it will be curious, interesting, and 
honourable to Sir James. Coleridge 
had a defective memory from want of 
interest in common things, as his let- 
ter about Wordsworth and the sol. 
shows. At the distance of twelve or 
fourteen years he might think he had 
made the fortune of the Morning Post. 
Such an assertion was an answer to 
those who accused him of having 
wasted his time, and it laid a foun- 
dation for a claim on Ministers for an 
appointment, which he afterwards so- 
licited. 

A morning paper, I find with regret, 
has re-published from your Magazine, 
Mr. Urban, some of Coleridge’s letters 
to me, and introduces the last with 
the pregnant remark, ‘that it is full 
of extravagance and shrewdness,—of 
genius and judgment.” That letter 
says, | by my writings in the news- 
papers rendered as much service to the 
nation as the Duke of Wellington. I 
well understood the passage, and 
placed the same character upon it 
which every reader will place who 
reads the whole of the letter. The 
*‘ shrewdness ” alluded to by the 
journalist may refer to Coleridge’s re- 
quest for fifty pounds, his preparatory 
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flattery to extravagance, and to my 
weakness in so often complying with 
such requests. But there might bea 
deeper design in Coleridge’s mind, 
which the journalist might have guess- 
ed at from the circumstances J had 
published. Coleridge meditated an 
application to Government for an ap- 
pointment ; and his claims must have 
been irresistible if I had rendered as 
much public service as the Duke of 
Wellington; he himself, Coleridge, hav- 
ing rendered all those services, I having 
been only his publisher. He made the 
fortunes of the Morning Post and Cou- 
rier, and in praising me, he was but 
praising himself. In his Literary Bio- 
graphy he complains of the neglect of 
Government. If 1 was as great a 
public benefactor as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Coleridge was a greater, and 
the neglect of his services by Ministers 
was highly criminal. 

Coleridge was easily moved to resist 
oppression. It was he who brought 
the affair of the Beauty of Buttermere 
into notice. He sent to me a long 
account of it, on which, it being rather 
a private domestic story, I placed no 
value. It filled upwards of three 
columns in black letter, (that is, tech- 
nically, not leaded,) and on a hungry 
day I placed it in the back page, as 
mere stuffing. It produced no effect 
on the paper; but the story worked 
its way through society, it was so 
romantic and interesting. Many old 
bachelors were deeply in love with 
the unfortunate girl from Coleridge’s 
description of her; and some beaux 
passés whom I could name, men of 
eminence and fortune, posted to the 
Lakes to become her champions. Cole- 
ridge took a deep and an active inte- 
rest in the affair. He read all the 
letters and papers of Hatfield, by which 
it appeared a greater villain never 
existed. In the South of England he 
had travelled about under false names 
(assuming those of noblemen), in a 
handsome chariot with a servant in 
splendid livery, and had insinuated 
himself into the confidence of several 
respectable families, where, by religi- 
ous musings, by praying and canting, 
he had won the confidence, the love of 
the females, mothers and daughters— 
mothers beyond the heyday of youth— 
and had seduced them. Such a ruffian 
was worse than Thurtell or Fauntleroy. 
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Had the Beauty been a kinswoman of 
Coleridge’s, he could not have taken a 
more intense interest in her fate than 
he did; and but for the exposure of 
private families, he would have given 
an account of Hatficld’s baseness which 
would have shocked and astonished 
the world. 

About twenty or thirty years ago, 
Coleridge came to me, agitated, to 
complain of the cruel treatment of 
Gale Jones. Jones had been bred to 
the medical profession ; he was a man 
of education, an elegant writer, and 
an eloquent speaker; a leader of the 
lower class of politicians, then called 
Jacobins, now called Liberals. Jones 
had got into a scrape, and was impri- 
soned in the Coldbathfields prison for 
a libel. Some of the weekly papers 
teemed with the most horrible accounts 
of his treatment. Dungeons, chains, 
torture, flogging, lashing, slashing, 
starving; there was nothing the mind 
could invent of cruelty that was not 
practised on poor Gale Jones. Cole- 
ridge came to me and said this was 
most atrocious. If the accounts were 
true, the government should be in- 
formed and attacked; if false, the 
falsehood should be exposed and con- 
demned. ‘‘ What’s to be done? Some 
oneshould go and investigate.”’ ‘‘ Well, 
I will go, if you will go with me.” He 
agrecd. Off we set for the Coldbath- 
fields prison, told Adkins the gaoler 
who we were, that we wished to see 
the prison; but said nothing of Gale 
Jones. Adkins readily complied with 
our request, and appointed a man to go 
round with us. We were well satis- 
fied with what we saw. Last of all 
we inquired if there was not a person 
called Gale Jones in custody? ‘‘ Oh, 
yes!”” “ We wish to see him.” We 
were ushered up into the room, where 
he was sitting, the best room the gover- 
nor had, as good a room as the draw- 
ing-room of any shopkeeper’s house ; 
well furnished, carpeted; flowers in 
the windows ; the sun shining in; no 
appearance of bars or a prison. I 
make no doubt Gale Jones had no such 
handsome, well-furnished, cheerful, 
comfortable room out of prison. But, 
let me take care. Complaint had been 
made, some years before, of the ill- 
treatment of Mary Rich, a little un- 
fortunate girl in this prison ; and in 
reply, Mr. Mainwaring, M. P. for 
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Middlesex, said she was better off 
there than at home. Upon this sprang 
up all the seditious uproar of the Mid- 
dlesex elections, which for several 
years inflamed the metropolis and ter- 
rified the kingdom. But Gale Jones 
was certainly better lodged than ever 
he had been at home. We took seats, 
told him who we were, and the object 
of our visit. We put questions to 
him. He said he was as well treated 
as any man could be, that he had no- 
thing to complain of, and that the 
accounts in the newspapers were 
falsehoods. We returned to the Cou- 
rier office, and I wrote a long account— 
three columns—of this investigation, 
which was published in the Courier, 
The day after, came the Rev. Mr. 
Thirlwall, of Mile End, one of the 
visiting justices of the prison, in exta- 
sies of delight. I thought he would 
have kissed us all, so charmed was he 
that the justices who had charge of 
the prison were thus rescued from the 
calumnies long heaped upon them. 
He re-published in a pamphlet, with 
some additions, the account in the 
Courier. 1 searched to find a copy of 
this pamphlet to send it to Mr. Gill- 
man, but without success. 

Uponanother occasion, I forget what, 
Coleridge exposed in conversation some 
improper part in the Duke of York’s 
conduct. I wrote an article or essay 
on the subject in the Courier. Two 
or three papers were allowed to go off 
early, every day, to the government 
offices. About four o’clock up came 
an alarming message from the Trea- 
sury, that if that paragraph went forth 
the ministry would be ruined! We 
cancelled 3500 sheets and expunged it, 
and I made Street promise to accept 
of no pecuniary remuneration for so 
considerable a loss, that it might not 
be said we had done this to extort 
money. The paper at that time was 
supposed to be so much under minis- 
terial direction, that certain high per- 
sonages would not have believed the 
paragraph was not sent designedly by 
ministers to the paper for a crooked 
purpose. 

Early in 1811 Coleridge had some 
private business with me. I called on 
him at Charles Lamb’s chambers in 
the Temple, and we adjourned to a 
tavern, where we talked over the news 
of the day. There was at that time a 
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dispute in Parliament about the con- 
ditions on which the Prince of Wales 
should accept the Regency, and it had 
been authoritatively, ostentatiously, 
gravely boasted, that the Royal Bro- 
thers had met, and had all agreed it 
should be a Regency without restric- 
tions. Coleridge pointed out that this 
was a most unconstitutional interfer- 
ence; that the constitution knew no- 
thing of an assembly of princes to 
overawe the legislature. I wrote an 
article to this effect in the Courier, 
referred to the Germanic constitution, 
and censured the attempt to establish 
“a Cotiece of Princes” in England. 
The Duke of Sussex took this up in 
high dudgeon, and made a long angry 
speech in the House of Lords on the 
subject. He thought evidently that 
the article was a ministerial manifesto 
from the cabinet in Downing-street ; 
little knowing that it was only a 
tavern concoction, of which ministers 
knew nothing. 

At this time a struggle was going 
on, whether the Regent should be a 
Whig or a Tory, and important letters 
were passing between his Royal High- 
ness and Mr. Perceval. At midnight 
George Spurrett, the porter, who slept 
in the Courier Office, was knocked 
up; a splendid carriage and splendid 
liveries at the door; a portly elegant 
man, elegantly dressed, wrapped up in 
acloak, presented himself and inquired 
for Mr. Stuart; for, as I was abused 
in the newspapers as the conductor of 
the Courier, the merit of which be- 
longed wholly to Mr. Street, I was 
the person inquired for by strangers. 
George said Mr. Stuart lived out of 
town ; but Mr. Street, the editor, re- 
sided on the Adelphi Terrace. <A 
packet was delivered to George, and 
he was enjoined to give it speedily to 
Mr. Street, as it was of great import- 
ance. This was a copy of the corre- 
spondence between the Prince of Wales 
and Mr. Perceval. To be sure of its 
being genuine, Mr. Street went imme- 
diately to Mr. Perceval to inquire? 
On seeing it, Mr. Perceval started back, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ This is done to ruin 
me with the Prince! If it appears in 
the Courier, nothing will persuade 
him I did not publish it as an appeal 
to the public against him! It must 
not he published!” “‘ No!” said Mr. 
Street: ‘‘ it is a very good article for 
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the paper Mr. Perceval explained 
and entreated ; Mr. Street still remark- 
ing, It is a very good article for the 
paper, and what will partner Stuart 
say if he hears of my suppressing it? 
« Well,” said Mr. Perceval, who held 
it fast, ‘‘ some news shall be sent to 
you as an equivalent.” Accordingly 
a copy of the official despatch of the 
taking of the island of Bandy, in the 
East Indies, was sent the same day, 
and was published in the Courier, be- 
fore it appeared in the London Gazette. 
I knew nothing of this till the evening ; 
when I dined with Street at Kilburn, 
where we had a hearty laugh at these 
occurrences. D. Stuart. 

Trereife, Corn- 

wall, Jan. 25. 

MANY years ago I addressed a let- 
ter to your Magazine, in which I at- 
tempted to shew that the argument 
against Chatterton’s being the real 
author of the poems ascribed by him 
to Rowley, from the impossibility of 
such a youth being master of the 
Saxon tongue, has really no force, 
since it is evident that he turned his 
modern English into old by the help 
of a glossary. I am aware that this 
argument was not a new one; but it 
appeared to me that I had made the 
remark more obviously true by shew- 
ing, that, if a person had a glossary at 
the bottom of the page, there was 
scarcely a line which he might not 
readily read off without hesitation 
into modern English ; the number of 
syllables and the accent on them in 
the adopted Saxon word exactly cor- 
responding with the modern word, 
which had been displaced. He did 
not think in Saxon: he was not a 
master of that language. He worked 
wonders, but not impossibilities. 

My attention has been lately drawn 
to the subject by the Life of Chatterton, 
lately published by Mr. Dix ; in which 
a particular passage has attracted my 
attention, and led me to a search, the 
result of which is curious and in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Dix quotes from a work by 
Mr. Gardner, published in 1798, the 
following passage :— 

“* T heard him (Chatterton) once affirm 
that it was very easy for a person who 
had studied antiquities, and with the aid 
of books which he could name, to copy the 
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style of our ancient poets so exactly that 
the most skilful observer should not be 
able to detect him—no, said he, not Mr. 
Walpole himself. I remember his men- 
tioning Bailey as one of the books which 
was to enable him to deceive the learned 
world,” 


I never saw Mr. Gardner’s book, 
and if I had 1 was not then so ac- 
quainted with the merits of Bailey’s 
Dictionary as to be induced to look 
into it. Mr. Gardner’s book did not 
attract my attention, as the title of it 
did not imply that it had any reference 
to Chatterton. 

The passage above quoted led me to 
refer to Bailey. I knew that Bailey 
is full of explanations of heraldic terms, 
and at first | referred only to them; 
but imagine my surprise when I dis- 
covered that Bailey had evidently been 
the source from which Chatterton had 
taken the words of which I subjoin a 
list. Observe, I refer to the expres- 
sions which are to be found in the 
quotations from Chatterton’s writings, 
which are exhibited in Mr. Dix’s 
pages. These bring proof enough 
without waiting for an edition of 
Chatterton’s poems, which are not at 
present within my reach. It is sufli- 
cient for me to give the hint to some 
future editor of his works, who may 
be induced to complete the search, 
and in his glossary to mark the words 
to be found in Bailey with his initial. 
How curious is the discovery that the 
account of the burning of the spire of 
St. Mary’s Church, of which the 
learned Bryant asserted there was no 
record till a publication of William of 
Worcester’s work in 1778, was known 
to Chatterton from an engraving which 
hung in the parlour of a friend, and 
which was published in 1746. The 
very print is now in existence. I 
know not whether Mr. Dix is the first 
recorder of the circumstance. Now 
with respect to Bailey. Mark the as- 
sociation of ideas, the connecting 
thought in Chatterton’s mind while 
speaking to Mr. Gardner. He men- 
tions Mr. Walpole, and his power to 
deceive by the help of Bailey, in the 
same breath. In April 1769 he writes 
a letter to Mr. Walpole, (see Letter 6th, 
p- 98 in Mr. Dix’s book) and in the 
conclusion of it says, affecting research 
andlearning with mostamusing gravity, 
**the stanza, if I mistake not, was 
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used by Occleve, Gower, and Lydgate 
in the same sense as by Rowley, and 
the modern ‘gloomy’ seems but a re- 
finement of the old word. Glomming 
in Anglo-Saxon is the twilight.’ 
After referring to the terms in heraldry 
in which Bailey abounds, and which 
evidently had been sources of infor- 
mation to Chatterton, the first word 
which I referred to was this ‘‘ Glom- 
ming,”’ and there I found an explana- 
tion of the learned and solemn informa- 
tion, which the young Bard so 
pleasantly conveys to Mr. Walpole. 
Gloomy (says Bailey), of Glomung, 
Sax. the twilight, dusky, dark, cloudy. 
Imagine the glitter of Chatterton’s eye 
while solemnly penning this letter 
about King Alfred, Abbot John, &c. 
Pleased with my success in this word, 
I pursued the enquiry, of which I sub- 
join the result, requesting you to ob- 
serve that my examination refers only 
to such passages as are quoted, and 
they are very few, in Mr. Dix’s me- 
moir. Chatterton had borrowed of 
Mr. Barrett, Skinner’s Entymologicon, 
and Benson’s Saxon Vocabulary. My 
sole object at present is Bailey, perhaps 
Chatterton’s first book, being a com- 
mon school dictionary, and containing 
in the introduction a Saxon Alphabet. 
This is a particular circumstance, and 
it is not improbable that the Saxon 
alphabet and Lord’s Prayer were Chat- 
terton’s first introduction to the know- 
ledge of old words, and perhaps con- 
tributed to his turn for reading. My 
edition is that of 1747. 

While writing, as above, Chalmers’ 
edition of the Poets has been put into 
my hands, published in the year 1810. 
In the preface is the following passage : 
“‘Even Bailey’s Dictionary has been 
proved to have afforded him many of 
those words, which the advocates for 
Rowley thought could be known only 
to a writer of his pretended age.’ 
This passage does not induce me to 
throw aside my observations. It shews 
that I have not discovered a new mine, 
but am only digging in an old one; 
but at the same time I may be throw- 
ing up some ore which has not been 
found before. I would call the reader’s 
attention to what I have observed on 
Chatterton’s letter to Walpole: but 
let me proceed with Chalmers. In his 
second page, notwithstanding his notice 
of Bailey in his preface, that is, his 
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life of Chatterton, he gives a long note 
from Mr. Tyrwhitt on the word ‘ calk- 
ed,” in which Mr. Tyrwhitt shews that 
Chatterton had mistaken Skinner and 
used ‘‘calked”’ for “cast out,” in- 
stead of ‘calculated ”’ or “cast up.” 
If Mr. Tyrwhitt had looked in Bailey 
he would have found the very word 
with the meaning given to it by Chat- 
terton. ‘‘Calked, cast up or out.” 
The line is in Chatterton’s first eclogue 
“‘calked from evrych joy.” In the 
second eclogue Mr. C. gives a very 
long and elaborate note from Dean 
Mills, who refers to Olai Veretii Lexi- 
con Sueo-Gothic, for the meaning of 
the word gron, and thence to shew 
that it meant ground, solum, and that 
the ‘‘Gronfer” was not an ignis 
fatuus, for which Chatterton intended 
it, but an earthquake with volcanic 
eruptions. O shade of Scriblerus ! 
surely thou art hovering over my pen, 
when I refer to Bailey’s Dictionary to 
the word “ gronna,” a bog or quag- 
mire. For the word bevel or ‘‘bevyle,” 
Tyrwhitt (as quoted by Chalmers) 
refers to Kersey. The word is ex- 
plained in Bailey. ‘‘ The olakied form 
of kind.” Chalmers derives the ex- 
pression from Olakie, ¢o open: in Bailey 
thereal derivation may beseen, “‘ olake,”’ 
naked. ‘‘ Rode,’’ meaning complexion, 
isin Bailey. ‘‘ Abeste,’”’ according to 
Rowley, humbled or brought down : 
so quotes Chalmers; ay! and so 
says Bailey, but the latter spells it 
“‘abessed.”” But now let us proceed 
to the tournament. Here Mr. Chal- 
mers gives a long note (I believe from 
Bryant) on the word “ adventayle,”’ 
absolutely engrossing three quarters 
ofa page. Du Cange, Skinner, Gawin 
Douglas, Rymer, Warton—are all 
quoted relative toa word, which Chat- 
terton found in Bailey. Poor Chat- 
terton is accused of inserting the d 
ignorantly. He found it exactly so 
spelt in Bailey. ‘‘ Gutte de sangue.”’ 
Chalmers gives the explanation of 
these words very solemnly thus, “an 
heraldic allusion suitable to the genius 
of that age.” They are verbatim in 
Bailey. To the word “ bodykin” 
Chalmers subjoins the following note. 
“This diminutive was never used as 
a mere synonym of its original word. 
Dean Milles adduces ‘ God’s bodikins.’ 
This oath cannot be received in evi- 
dence.” No! but Bailey will explain 


for us ‘‘ bodykin, a little boy.’’ Chat- 
terton personifies Content in the form of 
achild. ‘ Agroted ”’ (in A®lla) Chal- 
mers says “ Qy. sick, quasi wgroted, 
or agreated.”” The note is put without 
a name, therefore I take it as being 
made by Chalmers. Refer to Bailey, 
* Agroted,” ‘‘ surfeited,”’ here used as 
‘‘oppressed.”” The following line is 
evidently misunderstood, indeed not 
comprehended. 

“‘ Shappe foullie thos hathe snatched 
him away.”— Alla. 

Chalmers adds as a note, ‘‘ shappe, 
Qy. hap ?” (My education near St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, makes the 
remark that this is indeed a hap-hazard 
conjecture irresistible.) Look in Bai- 
ley, and there you find ‘‘ shap,’’ fate, 
destiny ; and the line, which is other- 
wise unintelligible, is clear : 

‘‘ Fate foully thus hath snatched him 
away ;”’ 

and poor Chatterton is rescued from a 

sad mis-hap. 

We now come to a note that is rich 
indeed. See Chalmers’ Poets, vol. xv. 
p. 412. I would intreat you, Mr, Ur- 
ban, for the amusement of your read- 
ers, to quote it at length. Chatter- 
ton is describing the robe of Hope, 
and he says that the Sun, and Sum- 
mer, and May appear depicted on its 
skirt as she is sweeping through the 
sky : 

‘* Depycte with shylled honde upon her 
wide aumere.”’ 
Now for the note of a page and half, 
but which | must abridge, by Tyrwhitt, 
who says the word does not occur in 
any of our ancient poets except in 
Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose, v. 
2271. <A long passage is here quoted, 
and Skinner is referred to, who, says 
Tyrwhitt, probably did not think of 
consulting the original Roman de la 
Rose, and supposes ‘‘aumere” to be 
something belonging to gloves, and so 
at a venture expounded it a “‘ fringe or 
border.”” Tyrwhitt is of opinion that 
“‘qumere”’ was equivalent to a purse ; 
but Dean Milles thinks (and his opinion 
is treated with deference) that it means 
a “ girdle.”—O Reverend Dean of 
Exeter! in the well-stored library of 
your cathedral, had you no copy of 
Bailey’s Dictionary ? There you would 
have found ‘‘ aumere, a skirt or bor- 
der,” and the description of Hope with 
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the skirt of her robe sweeping through 
the sky (and not with her gloves on), 
is complete. 

In the next page ‘‘ fonnis”’ is noted 
as a word of unknown origin. Bailey 
tells you that ‘‘fonnes” are devices, 
and that to ‘‘ fonne”’ is to be foolish. 
Chatterton uses it in this sense. I 
will venture a query :—Is not ‘ fun” 
derived from this word ?—Manca, a 
Saxon coin, is found in Bailey. Chal- 
mers notes ‘‘asterte”’ as unintelligible ; 
Chatterton interprets it ‘‘neglected.”’ 
Bailey gives ‘‘astert”’ to let yo; and 
in this sense Chatterton uses it. ‘‘ Al- 
mer,”’ a beggar, unintelligible and con- 
trary to analogy, says the note in Chal- 
mers. Not at all so: Chatterton 
forms alm-er from alms, as palm-er 
is from palm. 

“‘Glommed: A. person of some 
note in the literary world is of opi- 
nion that glom and glum are modern 
cant words; and from this circum- 
stance doubts the authenticity of Row- 
ley’s manuscripts. Glommong in the 
Saxon signifies twilight; and the 
modern word ‘gloomy’ is from Saxon 
origin.”’ This is the note by Chalmers ; 
I suppose quoted from Chatterton— 
one‘of Chatterton’s fonnes. See Bailey. 

** Aluste :” Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt agree that this word has been 
used by a mistake of Chatterton’s for 
ajuste : 

“And on him laie the racer’s lukewarm 
corse, 

That Alured could not hymself aluste.’’ 
Chatterton, in more than one instance, 
has coined words by affixing a letter 
or a syllable, or rather has made new 
coins appear old by addition of a little 
rast. In Bailey we find ‘lust ;” a 
ship is said when it leans, to have a 
“lust” to one side or other; and I 
venture to conjecture that Chatterton 
formed the word to signify that the 
knight could not alust himself; that 
is, could not move to one side or the 
other. His struggles to get clear would 
exactly resemble a ship lusting. Here 
Chatterton makes a verb from a sub- 
stantive root: sometimes he did re- 
versely. In Bailey he found ‘‘ be- 
stoike,” to betray; from which he 
formed bestoiker (see Aélla), a be- 
trayer. To any future editor of Chat- 
terton, Bailey is absolutely indispen- 
sable, I could add many words to 
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my present list, but these are suffi- 
cient. 

When I took up my pen | had not 
seen Chalmers’s edition ; and when I 
referred to it, by the recommendation 
of a friend, and perused in his pre- 
face the reference to Bailey, | imagined 
that my observations had been antici- 
pated, and any remarks of mine would 
be useless, nay, ridiculous. Imagine 
my surprise in finding in an edition 
of Chatterton’s poems, prefaced by 
such an acknowledgment of his ac- 
quaintance with Bailey ;—an edition 
which, from its nature, does not admit 
of any extraneous matter which the 
editor does not deem to be of essential 
consequence ;—imagine, I repeat, my 
surprise, in finding the notes on ‘‘ Ad- 
ventayle’”’ and ‘‘Aumere.” I began 
with Mr. Dix’s book, and instead of 
being stopped in my course by Chal- 
mers, I shall proceed under the idea 
that I may be in some instances turn- 
ing up new ground; or, at least, if 
Mr. Dix or any other person (O 
Southey! have you time ?—I know 
you have will for the task,) should 
publish a new edition of Chatter- 
ton’s poems, that he may find the 
ground better sifted than it had been 
before. 

Now, then, in Chatterton’s first and 
acknowledged production, the opening 
of the Old Bridge, there is only one 
word of antiquity, which is not to be 
found in Bailey. 

Alb, ealdermen, dight, chaperon, 
(the escutcheon on the foreheads of 
horses,) as given exactly by Chatter- 
ton, citriale, guitar, anlace, forloyne, 
Congean is the only word not to be 
found in Bailey. 

In the Romaunte of the Knight, we 
have rounce, dribblet, astert, morglaie, 
swyth, merk, enchafed, din or dyn, 
fuir, wote. Allin Bailey. 

In his letter to Walpole on the Ryse 
of Peynetinge, his own undoubted in- 
vention—(let us drop the word forgery 
—hateful word! we do not talk of 
Walpole’s forging Otranto)—in this let- 
ter we have auntlers, (1 suspect aunter 
in Mr. Dix’s book to be a misprint,) 
inhyld, kyste, blac, wark, paraments, 
maint, slear, forslagen, forgard, em- 
moise. All these in Bailey. 

We find in the same book, vert, sem- 
blable, neders, nempt, shepster, geason, 
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quaint (skilful), bement, ribible, swote, 
vernage. 

Now let us refer to Ecca Bishop of 
Hereford, ‘a goode poet whom I 
(Chatterton in person of Rowlie) thus 
Englyshe.”” Here we have faytours, 
mees, neders, levin, shepster, bespren- 
ged, merk, immenged. 

After this, in verses by Abbot John, 
whom Rowlic thus Englyshcth, we 
have forwyned, bement, unscliness, 
and vernage. All in Bailey. 

Last of all, let me give Chatterton’ 
letter to his fiiend William Smith be- 
fore he had quitted Mr. Lambert’s 
office. See Dix’s Life, p. 244. 


“ Infallible Doctor,—Let this apolo- 
gize for long silence: your request would 
have been long since granted, but I know 
not what it is best to compose, a hende- 
casyllabon carmen hexastichon, ogdastich, 
tetrametrum, or septennarius. You must 
know that I have been long troubled with 
a poetical cephalophonia ; for I no sooner 
begin an acrostic, but I wander into a 
threnodia. ‘The poem runs thus: The 
first line an acatalectos; the second an 
otislogia of the first ; the third an acyro- 
logia; the fourth an epanalepsis of the 
third ; fifth, a diapytosis of beauty ; sixth, 
a diaporesis of success ; seventh, a brachy 
cutalecton; eighth, an ecphonesis of ex- 
plexis. In short, an enpynion could not 
contain a greater synchysis of such ac- 
cidents without syzigia. I am resolved 
to forsake the Parnassian Mount, and 
would advise you to do so too, and attain 
the mystery of composing smegma. Think 
not I make a mysterismus in mentioning 
smegma. No! my Mnemosyne will let me 
see (unless I have an amblyopia) your 
great services, which shall be always re- 
membered by 

“*Fiasmor EycuaAorirr.”’ * 

No, Chatterton! there is no mys- 
terismus in thy mentioning smegma, 
for thou didst find it, and fourteen out 
of seventeen of these hard words, in 
Bailey’s Dictionary ! 

1 have a conception that I can trace 
in the same book the origin of thy 
pseudo-name Rowley. No such name 
is found in the Annals of Bristol, nor 
has any one attempted to trace the 
origin of it. By any other name his 
poems would have smelt as sweet; 
but it may be curious to trace the pro- 





* This signature, we have little doubt, 
is a misprint for HAsmMor ENcHAoRETT, 
in which words the letters of the writer's 
own two names are contained, Epir, 


bable cause of his choosing. The truth 
of my conjecture cannot ever be veri- 
fied. ‘True; and therefore it may be 
said that the inquiry is idle and vain; 
but when we have seen what use he 
made of Bailey’s Dictionary as a glos- 
sary, it may not be uninteresting to 
trace from the same source not only 
the dress of his poetry but the title of 
it. We know Chatterton’s fondness 
for the old-English character, and that 
his eye was likely to be attracted by 
it. There is no doubt that Bailey’s 
Dictionary was a source of instruction 
and amusement to him generally, in- 
dependent of his particular aim in 
referring to it. It is not improbable 
that Bailey’s Dictionary first gave him 
the idea of disguise, before he borrowed 
Chaucer and other helps, as we know 
he did. But to the point: in Bailey’s 
Dictionary, the thirteenth edition, pub- 
lished in 1748, the edition then in use 
when Chatterton was a boy, at the 
top of one particular column (each 
page is divided into two columns) is a 
proverb in the old-English character, 
and it is the only column in the whole 
book which is so headed. It caught 
my eye, as 1 have no doubt it did the 
eye of Chatterton, who was induced 
to peruse the whole of the column, as 
it contains the history of Rowena the 
daughter of Hengist the Saxon. It is 
under the letters RO, and at the 
bottom of the page is a humorous 
story why King Charles was_nick- 
named Rowley. The particular reason 
for the name was not unlikely to fix 
itself on Chatterton’s memory, and 
was perhaps associated in his mind 
with the proverb itself at the top of the 
page, the purport of which corre- 
sponded with the scheme then in his 
mind, viz. ‘‘ To look one way and row 
another ;” i. e. to practise a disguise. 
His mother’s friend, Mrs. Edkins, 
seems familiarly to have called his 
parchments his ‘‘ old Rowleys,”’ and 
Chatterton perhaps smiled inwardly 
when he heard her use the expression, 
and when the nickname and all its 
associations were thus recalled to his 
recollection. 

Once more let me repeat that I 
know not how far I am treading on 
beaten ground. If Chalmers could 
publish such notes in 1810, surely 
Bailey has been rather hinted at than 
examined, Here I give sufficient guid- 
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ance, if not instruction, to any future 
editor. Ido not pretend to do more. 
How is it possible for any one to 
doubt that Chatterton was the author 
of the poems? He was a wonderful 
boy. We are by such researches only 
examining the composition and struc- 
ture of the wings on which he raised 
himself. He mounted high in air, but 
not by supernatural means. It is 
painful to look back on the language 
which was used towards him, and I 
may say which is still used. Mr. 
Chalmers, speaking of his fatal end, 
says, “‘ he might wish to seal his secret 
with his death. He knew that he and 
Rowley were suspected to be the same, 
&c. He might be struck with horror 
at the thought of a public detection.” 
Detection! what a word! Detected 
of remaining for along time the “* Great 
Unknown!” I really believe, poor 
fellow! that he had heard the words 
forgery, detection, impostor, &c. so 
often used, that his mind became 
oppressed. Instead of applause he 
found reproach, instead of fame dis- 
grace, instead of riches want of bread. 
His mind was overwhelmed, his heart 
sank; he became mad. He was look- 
ing for the moment when, amidst bursts 
of applause, he might tear off the veil 
and make himself known. That mo- 
ment never came. Nay, he lost all 
hope of its ever coming ; for he heard 
of nothing but impostor and forger. 
Well might he exclaim, as he did in 
bitterness, ‘“‘ Who wrote Otranto?” 
I will not say that Walpole deserved 
all the blame which has been heaped 
upon him, but forgery was a sad word 
in his mouth, and with such an infer- 
ence as he accompanied it—crucl. 
When Chatterton began to write, he 
thought of Otranto and its fame; but 
the words forgery, imposture, detec- 
tion were so common in his ear, that 
he began to dread discovery, and of 
being convicted of a crime; and he has 
been by too many spoken of as a cri- 
minal even inhis grave. Justice, how- 
ever, is being done to his memory. 
The above observations and extracts 
have been made to add weight to the 
now incontestible evidence that Chat- 
terton and Rowley are the same per- 
son, and to shew the tools with which 
he worked. Surely they are not su- 
perfluous, when we see the last editor 
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of his works (I believe there is not a 
later than Chalmers) quoting Dean 
Milles as a commentator. 

It is reported that the inhabitants of 
Bristol are preparing to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of their Poct; 
and I regret to learn that the most 
appropriate spot, that is, the place on 
the hill where he used to recline and 
gaze at the spire of St. Mary Radcliff, 
is destroyed by a railway. Some other 
spot which he was wont to frequent, 
and in sight of the spire, may be 
found, and if within the usual prome- 
nade of the citizens of Bristol so much 
the better. 

I am glad to see a picture of Chat- 
terton in Mr, Dix’s book, and may at 
a future day make some remarks on 
it. Mention has frequently been made 
of the wonderful boy’s eyes, of their 
great brilliancy, and that one was 
brighter than the other; but no one 
has recorded the particular circum- 
stance, that one was so much brighter 
than the other as to appear larger. 
The fact was well authenticated to me. 
Their colour was grey, and it has been 
observed that Chatterton is the only 
poet who gives a beauty grey eyes. 
The peculiarity of one eye appearing, 
from its glittering (such was the ex- 
pression of my informant), larger than 
the other, is also recorded of Lord 
Byron. 

Bristowans! Chatterton was for a 
time, alas! alas for him! your Un- 
known. 

Iremain, Mr. Urban, your constant 
reader, C. V. Le Grice. 


P.S. Permit me to ask whether the 
house where Mrs. Angel resided, and 
where Chatterton died, in Brook- 
street, Holborn, can be now pointed 
out? The story of his remains being 
re-interred at Bristol is perfectly ab- 
surd. His remains were deposited in 
a pit which admitted of many bodies, 
prepared for those who died in the 
workhouse of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
The admittance for the corpse was by 
a door, like a horizontal cellar door. 
So it was pointed out to me many 
years ago. I wished to stand on his 
grave, the precise spot, ‘‘ That,’’ said 
the sexton, ‘‘ cannot be marked.”’ 
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Fra-Paoto Sarpt. 


Mr. Urzan, Cork, June 8. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the indus- 
try and research bestowed by British 
writers on the life and sentiments of 
this memorable personage, some par- 
ticulars, in direct and influential con- 
nexion with his political conduct, as 
well as scientific fame, and not foreign 
either to European history or English 
letters, have, I conceive, been over- 
looked, or inadequately, if not errone- 
ously, represented in the delineation 
of his character. Believing, therefore, 
that these circumstances are of suffi- 
cient moment to be acceptable to your 
readers, I solicit from your wonted in- 
dulgence a short space for the observa- 
tions which they may suggest. These 
regard, 1. The share attributed to this 
celebrated monk, in the conspiracy of 
the Spaniards against Venice in 1618 ; 
and 2. his claim to the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood.* 

One of the occurrences to which its 
association with our drama, as wellas 





with continental literature, has impart- 
ed a degree of interest far superior to 
whatits narrow sphere of local operation 
or intrinsic importance could entitle it, 
is the alleged plot to overthrow the 
government of Venice, entered into by 
the Spanish ambassador to that state, 
Don Alfonso de la Queva, Marquis of 
Bedemar, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Ossuna (Pedro Giran, or 
rather Acuna y Pacheco, according to 
Saint-Simon, Mémoires, tom. 19, p. 14, 
ed. 1830), the renowned Viceroy of 
Naples, and Don Pedro de Toledo, 
Marquis of Villa-Franca, Governor of 
Milan ; three noblemen pre-eminent in 
that age for ability and enterprize. 
The narrative has enriched France with 
a work—“ La Conjuration des Espag- 
nols contre Venise en 1618,” by the 
Abbé de Saint-Réal—unsurpassed by 
any historical essay in her language— 
not inferior, perhaps, to the master 
productions of Sallust—and the avowed 
source of our Otway’s Venice Pre- 
served.t That the plot, as related in 








* A recent biography of the learned Servite, (‘‘ Biografia di Fra-Paolo Sarpi, par A. 
Bianchi Giovini. Zurich, 1836.’ 2 vols. 8vo.) has been reviewed in the London and 
Westminster Review, No. 60, with great ability, though certainly with partial zeal ; 
but neither the Spanish Conspiracy, nor the prior claim of Servetus to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, are noticed in the article, otherwise elaborately minute and 
critical. The title of the work of M. A. de Dominis, cited by the Reviewer, at p. 147, 
I would observe, is ‘‘ De Republici Ecclesiasticd,’’ not Christiand (3 vols. fol. Lond. 
1617—1620) ; and the letter in which Fra-Paolo is stated to have complained that 
this archbishop had printed his History of the Council of Trent without his consent, 
could not have been dated in Nov. 1609, for that celebrated production was not 
published until ten years after. The three ample folios of De Dominis have sunk into 
oblivion; but his slender volume, ‘‘ De Radiis Visis et Lucis,’’ (161), 4to.) re- 
mains a proof of his philosophical sagacity. It is still referred to among the 
early monuments of optical discovery, shortly after so much advanced by another 
though more constant Jesuit, F. M. Grimaldi,—to whom we owe the first exposi- 
tion of the phenomena of the inflexion of light, in his book, ‘‘ Physica-Mathesis 
de Lumine,’’ &c. 1665. (See Montucla, Hist. des Mathématiques, vol. i. p. 703, 
ed. 1799—1#02, and Sir D.. Brewster’s Life of Newton, ch. viii.) De Dominis 
was scarcely inferior in learning to Sarpi himself; both were intimate with Dr. 
Bedel, bishop of Dromore, as we learn from Burnet’s life of that prelate, who 
corrected the work of De Dominis, De Republicé Ecclesiastici, above mentioned. 
Such names, with those of Z’ Hoste, to whom naval scjence and nautical strategie, 
as originator of the grand manceuvre of cutting the enemy’s line (Traité des Etudes 
Navales, 1727, folio), are so much indebted; of Zana, in whose ‘‘ Podromo 
dell’ Arte Maestro’’ (Brescia, 1670), the first practical view of aérostation is dis- 
coverable ; of Riccioli, Castel, Le Sueur, Jacquier, Fabri, Boscowich, &c. are well 
calculated to rescue the Jesuits from the reproach of D’Alembert (De la Destruc- 
tion des Jésuites, &c. 1767, 12mo.), echoed by Robertson (Charles V. vol. ii. 
p- 456), that the order could not reckon a philosopher in its bosom. This observa- 
tion Robertson extends to monastic education universally, with the exception of 
Father Paul; but it could be easily refuted, as being, though generally true, by far 
too exclusive. No monk could be a greater recluse than Pascal. 

t Not only was the English tragedy founded on Saint-Réal’s story, but the 
Manlius Capitolinus of La Fosse, though under an ancient title and on an appa- 
rently dissimilar subject, is constructed on the same materials. In 1747, La Place, 
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the brilliant pages of the French au- 
thor, ever existed, is more than dubi- 
ous ; for it rests on the very slight 
contemporaneous authority of a let- 
ter from a Frenchman then resident 
at Venice, dated the 21st of May 1618, 
and inserted in the Mercure de France 
for that year (tom. v. p. 38); and 
slender indeed are the materials which 
that solitary original document sup- 
plies for the elegant but frail super- 
structure so ingeniously raised on it. 
“ Que bene et eximie quamvis disposta fe- 
rantur, 
Longe sunt tamen a vera ratione repulsa.” 
Lucret. lib. ii. 643. 
“On est faché,”’ says the editor of 
Saint-Réal’s Work, (Paris, 1781), ‘‘ de 
ne plus trouver qu’une fable ot |’on 
aimoit & voir un événement réel.” 
Nor does any distinct advertence to 
the event occur, I apprehend, in any 
native writer, before J. B. Nani pub- 
lished his “‘ Historia della Republica 
Veneta (1676, 2 vols. 4to),’’ where it is 
first mentioned, lib. iii. p. 156; but 
this work, though undertaken by de- 
sire of the Senate, and estimable for 
its general accuracy, exhibits little 
evidence that the secrets of state—the 
mysterious doings of that body—were 
unreservedly revealed to the chosen 
annalist. Besides, except the first 
part, (embracing the early periods of 
the republic, which had originally ap- 
peared in 1662,) it is posterior in date 
to Saint-Réal’s -narration, published 
in 1674, and of which it consequently 
could not have formed the ground- 
work. The Spanish historians of that 
wera are not more explanatory of the 
transaction, of which, like the English, 
the later writers seem to have derived 
their information almost exclusively 
from the French author, whom Wat- 
son, or his continuator, (Life of Phi- 
lip III. book v.) implicitly follows, or 
rather transcribes. 
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Of a subject so involved in obscu- 
rity, the truth must be of difficult at- 
tainment ; and doubt is the necessary 
result— ‘‘ Che non men che saver, 
dubbiar m’aggrata”—(Dante, Inferno 
xi. 93); but it opened, of course, a 
wide scope for hypothesis and conjec- 
ture. Among those, however, whose 
attention has been most laboriously 
directed to its elucidation, Monsieur 
J. P. Grosley, a learned advocate of 
Troyes (the capital of Champagne), 
and equally esteemed as a citizen and 
a writer, was the first who produced 
Fra-Pao ro on the stage, and assign- 
ed to him a prominent part on the 
occasion. In 1756, this gentleman 
published a refutation of Saint-Réal’s 
story, which, after some controversy, 
and a second journey to Italy for the 
purpose of local investigation, he con- 
siderably enlarged and appended to 
his work, ‘‘ Observations de deux 
Gentilshommes Suédois sur |’Italie’’* 
(Lond. 1775, 4 vols. 12mo.), under the 
title of ‘‘ Discussion Historique et Cri- 
tique sur la Conjuration de Venise.”’ 
His chief guide, as well as induce- 
ment, in undertaking the inquiry, was 
a manuscript, composed of contem- 
poraneous documents, in the library 
of the Marquis de Paulmy, whose an- 
cestor, Réné d’Argenson (Voyer de 
Paulmy), had amassed these vouchers, 
while ambassador at Venice, where 
he died in 1653. This precious ma- 
nuscript, as the editor of Saint-Réal 
designates it, is now, I believe, in the 
library of the Arsenal at Paris, with 
the general collection of the Marquis’s 
books, which, on his death in 1785, 
were bought by the late Charles X. 
then Comte d’Artois. A copy is also 
in the Royal Library. 

From this mass of original evidence, 
so viewed at least by M. Grosley, he 
arrived at the conclusion, that the 
conspiracy had no real existence, but 





the translator of Tom Jones and other English works, arranged Otway’s play for 
the French stage, adopting the same title, ‘‘ Venise sauvée.’”? La Fosse’s tragedy 
is the best of his dramas (2 vols. 12mo. 1747), and preferred by Voltaire to Otway’s ; 
but both are inferior to their original in the estimation of French critics. A trans- 
lation of Saint-Réal has, I see, just appeared at Boston (U. S.) Addison’s opinion 
of Otway’s plot, in the Spectator, No. 39, is worth consulting. 

* Grosley, who was rather a free writer, judged it prudent to let his Travels appear 
with this title, and the impress of London in place of Paris. He certainly was not 
moved by any religious prepossession against Sarpi. A fifth volume was a transla- 
tion from Baretti (Johnson’s friend). Grosley’s Travels in England had also some 
vogue, though he could not speak the language. 
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was the concoction of the fertile brain 
of Sarpi, who persuaded the Senate, 
(of which he was the soul and oracle, 
and by whom he was “trusted with 
the most important secrets,” as Bur- 
net, in his life of Bedel, says, ever 
since the great contest with Paul V. 
in 1607,) to magnify into a state-plot 
an accidental ebullition of discontent 
among some foreign mercenaries, in 
order to remove the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, by imputing it to him.* This 
person, whom Saint-Réal describes as 
“‘un des plus puissants génies et des 
plus dangereux esprits que l’Espagne 
ait jamais produits,” had long been 
a peculiar object of dread and aver- 
sion to the Republic, whose intrigues 
he detected, and whose policy he op- 
posed, as insidiously hostile to his 
sovereign, Philip III. when lately at 
war with Savoy, and not repelled, he 
conceived, with sufficient energy by 
that monarch, one of the feeblest of 
his race. ‘To Bedemar was attributed, 
at the time, the famous ‘‘Squittinio 
della Liberta Veneta,”’ or Scrutiny into 
the Liberty of Venice (La Mirandola, 
1612, 4to.), as to Burke were gene- 
rally ascribed, on their appearance, the 
Letters of Junius, because he was 
deemed most capable of the composi- 
tion; and Bedemar alone was sup- 
posed to possess the deep information 
which that volume unfolded on all the 
elements of Venetian government. No 
book had appeared so pregnant with 
truth or so virulent in spirit, nor one 
which, consequently, created a more 
deadly hatred of the presumed author, 
who laid open the darkest recesses of 
the State; the overweening pretensions 
of which to maritime sovereignty, li- 
berality of principle, and territorial 
independence, he exposed or derided. 
In Saint-Réal’s opinion, also, Bedemar 
was the parent of this libel, as he 
terms it (page 166); but it is now 
more generally considered the produc- 
tion of Welserus, of Augsburg, whom 
a long residence at Venice, and other 
parts of Italy, had made a perfect 


master of the subject and language.— 
(See Bayle, article Velserus, and Plac- 
cius de libris anonymis, Hamb. 1707). 
A French translation, under the title 
of ‘‘ Examen de la Liberté Originaire 
de Venise,” by Amelot de la Hous- 
saie, forms part of his work—*‘ Sur 
le Gouvernement de Venise’’ (Amst. 
1714, 3vols. 12mo.); forwhich, incon- 
sequence of its freedom of thought 
and expression, he was committed to 
the Bastille. He had been Secretary 
to the French Ambassador at Venice, 
where, he states, that all intercourse, 
more especially after the event of 
1618, was most rigidly interdicted be- 
tween the nobles and foreign minis- 
ters, and which he exemplifies by 
some ludicrous instances in his own 
person. ‘Si un noble,” he says, ‘‘se 
rencontrait quelque part avec un gen- 
tilhomme, ou quelque autre personne 
de la maison d’unambassadeur. .. . 
il ne serait pas en vie deux heures 
aprés.” J. J. Rousseau likewise ad- 
verts to the Squittinio, in his Contrat 
Social (denominated by Voltaire, Con- 
trat Insocial), liv. iii. chap. xi.; and 
Monsicur Barbier also treats of it in 
his ‘ Dictionnaire des Anonymes”— 
(1824). 

But, whoever was the author of the 
book, the ascription of it to Bedemar 
is at once a presumption of his ca- 
pacity, and declarative of the Senate’s 
anxiety to be freed from his obnoxious 
presence. Sarpi’s device was effective 
of its purpose; and the ambassador, 
after a residence of eleven years, though 
he indignantly repelled the imputa- 
tion in an audience of the Senate, with 
difficulty escaped the excited rage of 
the populace. His subsequent for- 
tunes were singular enough. In 1622 
he was raised to the purple—then ap- 
pointed Governor of the Netherlands, 
whence he was removed for his seve- 
rity, and was successively Bishop of 
Palestrina in Italy, and of Malaga in 
Spain, where he died in 1665, aged 
above eighty. The name in Spanish 
is Bedmar, not Bedemar, as written 





* “Te résultat de cette discussion est qu'il n’y a aucune preuve d’une conspira- 
tion . . . . que le soulévement qui a donné lieu i Pidée d’une conspiration, n’étoit 
qu’un mécontentement sans objet de quelques aventuriers ; que la République elle- 
méme n’a jamais cru sérieusement 2 cette pretendue conspiration ; mais que, d’aprés 
les avis du fameux Paul Sarpi . . . . elle a feint d’y croire pour avoir un prétexte 
de se délivrer du Marquis de Bédemar, dont l’oeil vigilant génoit ses conseils, et ses 
manceuvres politiques.’’—(Preface to La Conjuration de Venise, Paris, 1781.) 
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by Saint-Réal, whom, however, T have 
followed, as it is to his work I more 
particularly refer. 

Meanwhile, the governments of 
Spain and Venice appeared alike soli- 
citous to wrap in darkness the whole 
transaction, of which no official record 
has ever been discovered; and the Se- 
nate issued a proclamation, prohibit- 
ing, under pain of death, the imputa- 
tion of the plot to the Spanish mo- 
narchy. It is easy to understand how 
the mystery may have remained un- 
revealed under a despotic state; but 
the secrecy which shrouded the deli- 
berations of so numerous a body as 
the Senate of Venice has always been 
a source of astonishment. Consti- 
tuted, in some degree, after the model 
of that of Rome, and reckoning, in 
like manner, about 300 members, who 
were divided into various departments 
of legislation, seldom did the object 
or result of their deliberations tran- 
spire, until the Council or Executive 
gave it effect. ‘‘ Non dicam unum, 
sed neminem audisse crederes, quod 
tam multorum auribus fuerat com- 
missum’”’—(Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. 
cap. 2), is an observation not inappli- 
cable to the circumstance. And simi- 
larly in Rome, when Eumenes, King 
of Pergamus, disclosed to the Con- 
script Fathers the secret preparations 
of war by Perseus, nothing was known 
of the debate for five years—(U. C. 
580—585). ‘‘ Hc oratio movit Patres 
Conscriptos: ceterum in presentia 
nihil preterquam fuisse in curid re- 
gem, scire quisquam potuit; eo si- 
lentio clausa curia erat! bello denique 
perfecto, quaeque dicta ab rege, queeque 
responsa essent, emanavere.”’—(Livy, 
lib. xlii. cap. 14, and De la Houssaie, 
ut supra.) 

M. Grosley, I think it right to ob- 
serve, has also offered a second solu- 
tion of the enigma; in which he as- 
cribes the principal agency to another 
celebrated monk, the Capuchin Pére 
Joseph (Le Clerc), who subsequently 
became the subtle instrument of Car- 
dinal Richelieu’s intrigues. His ob- 
ject, it would seem, was to excite a 
crusade against the Turks; but the 
attempt was quickly defeated and pu- 
nished by the Venetian Government, 
just then particularly desirous of peace 
with the Ottoman power. Count 


Daru, however, at once rejects this 
Gent, Mac, Vor, X. 
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version of the occurrence as improba- 


ble. His own exposition of it, as de- 
tailed in his valuable History of Ve- 
nice (7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819), after 
the most diligent investigation, to 
which he has devoted his thirty-first 
book (tome iv.), is equally declaratory 
of Bedemar’s innocence. The real 
conspirators, according to this saga- 
cious writer, were the Duke of Os- 
suna, and the Senate of Venice, in se- 
cret league to wrest Naples, of which 
the ambitious Duke was Viceroy, from 
Spain; but the project immaturely 
exploded, and as these high parties 
were too powerful to assail, even if 
suspected, the subordinate agents or 
dupes were as usual sacrificed as vic- 
tims of propitiation. In fact, as Mu- 
ratori (Annali d’Italia, Milano, 1749, 
ad annum 1618) observes, and the re- 
mark is confirmed by the laborious 
compilers of ‘‘ L’Art de vérifier les 
Dates,” (tom. xvii. p. 493, 8vo. ed.), 
the sole deducible certainty on the oc- 
casion is the execution of several ob- 
scure individuals, chiefly foreigners, 
necessary to impart a semblance and 
colouring of existence to some plot, 
whether the contrivance of Fra-Paolo 
or the enterprise of Ossuna. But the 
whole still remains an unsolved pro- 
blem, and well may it be said, in re- 
ference to it— 


* De las cosas mas seguras, 
La mas segura es dudar.”’ 
“« Solum certum nihil esse certi.”— 
Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. ii. 7. 


With respect, however, to the part 
assigned to Sarpi in D’Argenson’s 
manuscript, though more creditable, 
it must be confessed, to his ingenuity 
than to his morality, it presents no- 
thing inconsistent with his habits and 
general character. Nor does it fall 
under any impeachment of veracity 
from his writings, even if we admit 
the disclaimer of his friends, as to the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Memoria Presen- 
tata al Senato,” though generally at- 
tributed to him by his contemporaries, 
and translated by the Abbé Marsey 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Prince de Fra- 
Paolo.” (Paris, 1751, 12mo.) He 
was not by any means a novice in 
combining or unfolding state intrigues ; 
and few indeed, in his day or in his 
country, would, from conscientious 
scruples, have — from the act 
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ascribed to him. To eschew gratui- 
tous evil, was the utmost stretch of 
their political morality; but when 
deemed necessary, they were not very 
delicate in the means of achieving their 
purpose. ‘‘ Non partirsi dal bene, 
potendo, ma saper entrare nel male 
necessitato,” says their great oracle 
(Del Principe, p. 41, ed. 1550) ;* and 
this is not the worst maxim of that 
Italian code, which the Great Fre- 
deric undertook to refute, while medi- 
tating the practical illustration of its 
principles.t 

It cannot be too much to assume, 
that Father Paul’s political doctrine 
was not less equivocal or more scru- 
pulous than his religious sentiments. 
** He had,” states Burnet, in his Life 
of Bedel, who had intimately known 
him during a residence of eight years, 
as chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, our 
ambassador at Venice, ‘‘ He had a par- 
ticular method by which he rather 
quieted than satisfied his conscience.” 
Upon which, M. Armand de la Cha- 
pelle, the Protestant editor of the Bib- 
liothéque Raisonnée (tom. xvii. p. 143) 
indignantly exclaims—‘ Que croirons 
nous donc du Pére Paul et du Pére 
Fulgence? leur profession ne fut-elle 
que grimace, et qu’ hypocrisie?”’ In 
politics, too, we find that he was not 
fastidious in attaining his object, and 
that no instrument of delusion in ac- 
complishing it was unacceptable. Bur- 
net relates that, during the memorable 
collision with Rome, in 1607, a Jesuit 
published some theses with a dedica- 
tion to the Pope, ‘‘ Paulo V.—Vice 
Deo,’”’ the numeral letters of which 
words, as Bedel observed, exactly made 
the number of the beast of the Reve- 
lation (666). This grand discovery 
was exultingly communicated by Fra- 
Paolo to the Senate :—“ It was enter- 
tained,” says Burnet, ‘almost as if 
it came from heaven; and it was pub- 
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licly preached over all their territo- 
ries, that there was certain evidence 
that the Pope was Antichrist !”’ That 
Sarpi partook not of the credulity 
which he thus made instrumental in 
inflaming the popular mind, needs 
scarcely be insisted on; nor would it 
be difficult to adduce similar instances 
of unscrupulous political manceuvres 
on his part. Granting, also, that his 
patriotism was warmly excited on that 
occasion, it was not, we may easily 
believe, unmingled with personal re- 
sentment against the Roman Court. 
In 1600, he had been refused the see 
of Caorle, a small island in the Gulf 
of Venice, and in 1602, that of Nona, 
a maritime town of Dalmatia, by Cle- 
ment VIII. though recommended to 
each successively by his government— 
a repeated humiliation, which, work- 
ing on a spirit that was necessarily 
conscious of its own superiority, could 
not have been without influence on 
his feelings. Suspicion of sentiments 
not quite in accord with those of 
Rome, was the cause of the papal re- 
fusal, which, if they did not precede, 
they surely followed. Nor can it be 
denied, that his habitual expression, 
as we learn from his biographer and 
disciple, Fra-Fulgenzio (Vita del Fra- 
Paoli, p. 43, Ven. 1677),—‘‘Il futuro, 
© non si pud apere, 0 non si pud 
schiffare,” savours of fatalism; while 
his resolution to prevent the seizure 
and abduction of his person to Rome, 
if attempted, by suicide, is little recon- 
cilable to Christian principle, though 
it may sound well in the mouth of a 
Roman. 


«‘ Nous avons en nos mains la fin de nos dou- 
leurs; 

Et qui veut bien mourir, peut braver les mal- 

, heurs.”’—Corneille, Horace, iii. 5.4 


Friends and foes have, however, 
united in the acknowledgment of his 








* “¢ What curious books I have,’’ writes Lord Chesterfield to his son (March 19, 


1750)—*“‘ they are, indeed, but few—shall be at your service. 
Old Collana” (Italian translations of the classics) ‘‘ and the Machiavel of 1550. 


I have some of the 
Be- 


ware,’’ his lordship adds, ‘‘ of the dibliomanie ;’’ and ends, as usual, with the recom- 


mendation—ydpires—yapires. 


+ In 1741 was published his ‘ Anti-Machiavel, ou Examen du Prince de Ma- 


chiavel,’’ one volume, 8vo. 


t Another priest, somewhat in discord also with Rome, the Abbé de Saint-Cyran 
(I. du Verger de Haurane), the friend of Jansenius, and most zealous propagator of 
his doctrines, with which he imbued the Arnauids and other inmates of Port-Royal, 
is charged with maintaining, that there are no less than thirty-four justifying causes 
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great talents and extraordinary ac- 
quirements, though divergent in the 
extreme have been their opinions as 
to the use and application of these 
advantages. His mind and memory 
grasped, in their most comprehensive 
range, all the departments of existing 
science; but his literary taste or dis- 
crimination was signally obtuse or 
paradoxical; for to him Homer ap- 
peared, it is asserted, no better than 
an old chronicler, or at best a mere 
historian! Of the numerous fruits of 
his pen, his History of the Council of 
Trent, (Londra, 1619, folio) necessarily 
assumes, both from its subject and 
execution, the foremost place. It is, 
doubtless, a masterly production ; but 
the feeling that dictates, and the spirit 
that pervades it, harmonise ill, indeed, 
with his habitual submission, more 
especially exemplified in his last mo- 
ments, to all the forms of the church, 
which he undermines or assails with 
consummate art, while in the exercise 
of her most important functions, and 
just then, as Mr. Hallam observes, 
(Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 258) ‘* effect- 
ing such considerable reforms in her 
discipline.” 

Sarpi’s dying ejaculation— Esto Per- 
petua, allusive, it is supposed, to Ve- 
nice, has not, as I observed on a 
former occasion, (Gent. Mag. for Sep- 
tember 1837,) received the sanction of 
heaven; for 


“The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord,” 
and 





“ Venice lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose !”’ 
Childe Harold, IV. 11, 13. 
or, in the classical strains of his coun- 
tryman Sannazaro (Elegia in Oper. 
Ald. 1535. 8vo.) 
“Et querimur cito si nostra data tempora 
vite 
Diffugiunt ! Urbes mors violenta rapit : 
Fata trahunt homines ; fatis urgentibus, urbes 
Et quodcumque vides auferet ipsa dies.’’ 


What a contrast with the proud and 
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palmy days of Venice, which her citi- 
zens vaunted as the special work of 
the Most High, ‘‘ Opus Excelsi,”’ and 
superior to Rome herself! 
Si pelago Tybrim prefers, urbem aspice 
utramque ; 
lilam homines dices, hanc posuisse Deos.”’ 
Idem Sannaz. 

As for the second portion of my 
subject, ‘‘the consideration of Fra- 
Paolo’s pretensions to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood ;” or, at 
least, those urged by his admirers, 
though more warmly by the English 
reviewer even than by the foreign 
biographer, it is of easy decision, be- 
cause resolvable by clear and unam- 
biguous evidence. It will be sufficient 
to shew that, in a work contempo- 
raneous with Sarpi’s birth—one, more- 
over, with which, though on different 
grounds, all Christendom resounded 
on its publication,—the fact appeared 
stated, if not in full and lucid, at least 
in intelligible, language. Fra-Paolo 
was born the 14th August 1552, and 
a few months after, early in 1553, 
issued from the press, the Curist1a- 
nism Restitutio of the ill-fated 
Servetus, in which a passage, that I 
shall presently recite, unequivocally 
indicates, in the opinion of those most 
competent to determine its construc- 
tion, the circulation through the lungs ; 
thus evincing the earliest perception of 
the truth, or the nearest approach to 
it, before its complete development 
seventy-five years afterwards, (1553— 
1628) by Harvey, in his work ‘‘ De 
motu cordis et sanguinis.” But, as 
the suppression and supposed de- 
struction of the book—at once the 
cause and instrument of the author’s 
death, for it served to kindle the 
flames to which he was condemned 
for its heterodoxy,—make it most pro- 
bable that the Venetian had no know- 
ledge of his predecessor’s incidental 
view, rather than professed exposition 
of the great discovery, he may be ab- 
solved from the reproach of unfounded 
assumption or plagiarism. Just so 





of suicide! 


So Bayle (article St. Cyran) states, grounded, it appears, on the Abbé’s 


little volume, ‘‘ Question Royale, &c. 1609, 12mo. ;’’ but Bayle had not seen the 
book, which the Abbé’s partizans assert has been misrepresented, as also his ‘‘ Apo- 
logie pour M. de la Roche-Posay,”’ in which he seemingly sanctions the recourse to 
arms by ecclesiastics, en cas de nécessité (1615, 8vo.); a sentiment by no means in 


discrepance with our learned Servite’s declarations on various occasions. 


St. Cyran’s 


huge volume, Petrus Aurelius, so much prized formerly by his sectarians, is now equally 


irreadable by all. 
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in the controversy on the invention of 
fluxions, though, as Fontenelle ac- 
knowledged, the original discovery was 
due to Newton, yet, as it subsequently 
beamed on the genius of Leibnitz 
without previous communication, it 
has been judged the fruit of equal and 
independent, but not simultaneous, 
sagacity in both. Fra-Fulgenzio (Vita 
del Padre Paolo, p. 64, ed. Venez. 
1677) says, that Sarpi reflected that 
the blood from its specific gravity 
could not remain suspended and mo- 
tionless in the veins, ‘‘ senza che vi 
fasse angine che la retinesse é chiu- 
sure, ch’ aprendosi é riserrandosi, gli 
dassero il flussoé l’equilibrionecessario 
alla vita.” 1 shall now transcribe the 
words of Servetus, premising that 
occasional expressions are found in 
the writers of antiquity, which would 
seem to denote some dark and distant 
glimpses of the truth; but nothing in 
the remotest degree approaching the 
light thrown on it in the following 
passage, which I extract from De 
Bure’s ‘‘ Bibliographie Instructive,”’ 
tom. i. p. 421. 


‘¢ Vitalis spiritus in sinistro cordis ven- 
triculo suam originem habet, juvantibus 
maxime pulmonibus ad ipsius perfectio- 
nem... . Generatur ex factA in pulmone 
commixtione inspirati iieris cum elaborato 
subtili sanguine, quem dexter ventriculus 
sinistro communicat. Fit autem com- 
municatio hc, non per parietem cordis 
medium, ut vulgd creditur, sed magno 
artificio a dextro cordis ventriculo, longo 
per pulmones ductu agitatur sanguis sub- 
tilis; & pulmonibus preparatur, flavus 
efficitur, et 4 vend arteriosi in arteriam 
venosam transfunditur. Deinde in ips’ 
arterid venosa, inspirato iieri miscetur, et 
exspiratione a fuligine expurgatur, atque 
ita tandem a sinistro cordis ventriculo 
totum mixtum per diastolen attrahitur- - 
Quod ita per pulmones fiat communicatio 
et preparatio, docet conjunctio varia, et 
communicatio vene arteriose cum arteriA 
venosi in pulmonibus. Confirmat hoc 
magnitudo insignis vene arteriosw, que 
nec talis nec tanta facta esset, nec tantum 
A corde ipso vim purissimi sanguinis in 
pulmones emitteret, ob solum eorum nu- 
trimentum ; nec cor pulmonibus hic ra- 
tione serviret, cum presertim antea in 
embrione solerent pulmones ipsi aliunde 
nutriri, ob membranulas illas, seu valvulas 
cordis usque ad horum nativitatem; ut 
docet GaLeNus, &c. _ Itaque ille spiritus 
a sinistro cordis ventriculo arterias totius 
corporis deinde transfunditur, &c,’’ 
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Upon which the writer of an able 
article on the subject, in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, remarks, that it incontestably 
proves that Servetus knew the minor 
circulation. He laid the foundation 
of a building which had baffled ail the 
efforts of antiquity. He indicated the 
route through which the blood passes 
from the right to the left ventricle ; 
and it only remained to be shown that 
all the blood takes this passage, and 
that it returns again to the heart from 
the arteries through the veins. . As 
for the claim of Fra-Paolo, this writer 
considers it so destitute of foundation 
as scarcely to be entitled to notice. 
At all events it is demonstrably pos- 
terior to that of Servetus, which it is 
my object to establish. Some further 
advances, intermediately between the 
incipient light of Servetus and the 
conclusive work of Harvey, were made 
by Realdus Columbus, Arantius, Ces- 
alpinus, and the great anatomist 
Aquapendente (or Fabricius). This 
last-named physiologist’s pretensions 
have been specially insisted on by his 
disciples ; but Fulgenzio stoutly con- 
tends that his views were derived from 
the communications of Sarpi (‘‘ del 
padre’’), 

But, though not unconscious of 
having already trespassed too far on 
your indulgence, the celebrity of the 
work of Servetus, to which it has been 
necessary on this occasion to refer, 
and the peculiar interest which con- 
comitant circumstances have commu- 
nicated to it, induce, and will, I trust, 
excuse, a few additional observations 
on it. 

There does not appear any certainty 
of the existence of more than one copy 
of the book, which, as I have said, 
was consumed withits author. ‘‘ Fe- 
mori auctoris alligatus fuit, et cum 
ipso combustus,”’ asserts Meerman, 
(Origines Typographic, 1765,) and 
Mr. Pettigrew (Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 
p- 408,) confirms the fact. This copy 
had been surreptitiously preserved by 
Collardon, one of the judges of Serve- 
tus, and successively passed through 
the hands of Dr. Meade, M. de Boze, 
M. Gaignat, and the Duke de la Val- 
liére, at whose sale, in 1783, it was 
purchased for the Royal Parisian 
Library, not at the price of 3810 livres, 
as represented by Mr. Pettigrew, (p- 
292, Ist part,) but for 4120 livres; 
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nor had it cost the duke nearly 400 
guineas, as Mr. P. affirms; for he 
had bought it at the sale of M. Gaig- 
nat in 1769, (No. 569) for 3810 livres, 
or 1521. 8s. 1 have the priced cata- 
logue of each sale now before me in 
proof of this statement; and I may 
also observe, that Mr. Pettigrew (p. 
448) describes the Sixtine Bible of 
1590, as published, in accordance with 
the decree of the Council of Trent, 
seventeen years before ; but that decree, 
establishing the authenticity of the 
Vulgate text, was passed in April 1546 
(Fra-Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Tri- 
dentino, lib. xi.) or, forty-three years 
antecedently ; and the Council closed 
its sittings in December 1563, twenty- 
seven years before the Sixtine Bible. 

Sefvetus, states Mr. Pettigrew, (part 
2, p. 410) is said to have been up- 
wards of two hours in the fire, ‘ the 
wood with which it was made being 
green, and small in quantity.” It was 
thus that the pagans thought the fires, 
which consumed the primitive Chris- 
tians, too mild ! ‘‘ré sup nv avrois uy- 
pov To Tov amabwv Bacanody,”’ (Rui- 
nart Acta Sincera, p. 1020, Amst. 
1713) ; but, as I have heard the cele- 
brated Desgenettes (who so nobly re- 
fused to hasten the death of the pesti- 
ferés at Jaffa, the 21st May, 1799) 
remark, the dense smoke of the green 
wood must have abridged, by suffo- 
cation, the victim’s sufferings, in piace 
of prolonging them. 

Chauffepié’s Dictionary, as Gibbon 
has observed, gives the best life we 
possess of Servetus ; but he erroncous- 
ly supposes that the passage on the 
circulation of the blood was in the 
work “ De Trinitatis Erroribus ’’ (Ha- 
genow, 1531) instead of the “ Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio.”” The purpose of 
Chauffepié in that article is to vindi- 
cate the act of Calvin, by proving 
that the persecution of heretics was 
the universal and obligatory belief of 
the age, and that, to the reformers not 
less than to the catholics, they ap- 
peared objects of abomination—‘“‘ des 
monstres a étouffer,”’ as La Chapelle, 
another zealous Calvinist, expresses it. 
Every reformer of note signified, with 
emulous haste, to Calvin, his approval 
of the execution of Servetus; nor did 
Melancthon withhold his sanction. In 
his letter of 14th October 1554, he 
wrote to the great reformer, (of whom 
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it may be said—‘‘e6 immitior quia 
toleraverat,”’ Tacit. Annal. i. cap. 20), 
‘‘Affirmo etiam vestros magistratus 
juste fecisse, quod hominem blasphe- 
mum, reordinejudicata, interfecerunt.”’ 
Nor was this the only instance of in- 
tolerance on the part of the mild Me- 
lancthon, whom his colleagues, not- 
withstanding, arraigned of indifference, 
in various publications, ‘‘ De Indiffe- 
rentismo Melancthonis,’’ (Mosheim, 
vol. iv. p. 388). Even Servetus when 
under trial, in his petition to the 
Council of Geneva, acknowledged the 
principle, and only denied the degree 
of punishment, which he limited to 
exile,—‘‘ laquelle punition a esté de 
tout temps observée contre les héré- 
tiques.”” In fact, however otherwise 
variant in doctrine, every sect viewed 
intolerance as a principle, and persecu- 
tion as aduty. And 
*¢ Prima via salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe.” 
Virgil, Ain. V1. 97. 
Catholic Maryland presents the first 
example of genuine toleration! “There,” 
asserts Mr. Bancroft (History of the 
United States, vol.i.) “religious liberty 
obtained a home, its only home in the 
wide world ;”’ and the fact is confirmed 
by Judge Marshal, in his Life of Wash- 
ington (vol. i. pp. 108 and 164). 
Calvin’s defence of his conduct is 
intituled ‘‘ Defensio Orthodox Fidei 
de Sacra Trinitate contra prodigiosos 
errores M. Serveti,” &c. (Olive, 1554, 
8vo.) and, with the addition on the 
title in the French edition, of ‘Ou il 
est monstré qu’il est licite de punir les 
hérétiques, et qu’ a bon droit ce mes- 
chant homme a esté exécuté.”’ (Genéve, 
1554.) ‘*lam more deeply scanda- 
lised,”” says Gibbon, (vol. v. p. 538) 
*‘ at the single execution of Servetus 
than at the hecatombs which blazed at 
the autos da fé of Spain and Portugal. 
A catholic inquisitor yields the same 
obedience which he requires ; but Cal- 
vin violated the golden rule of doing 
as he would be done by.” And to 
this observation Gibbon, anxious to 
show that the great and characteristic 
inculcation of the Gospel had been an- 
ticipated by a pagan, subjoins a quota- 
tion from Isocrates of similar import,— 
“A macxovtes ap érepwv opyterbe, 
Tavuta Tots addéts pn Trovere’’ (in Niocle. 
tom. i. p. 93, ed. Battie, 1749) ; but 
the recommendation of the Greek rheto« 
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rician became a divine command—a 
condition of salvation to the followers 
of Christ. 

In 1535 and 1541, Servetus revised 
and published at Lyons two editions 
of a Latin translation of Ptolemy’s 
Geography. In the former he says 
that he had seen the King (Francis I.) 
touch several persons for the evil,— 
** Vidi ipse regem plurimos hoc lan- 
gore correptos tangentem ; an fuerint 
sanati non vidi,’’ but in the later edi- 
tion he is more courtly, and differently 
expresses the result ‘‘ plerosque sanaios 
passim audio.” An article on Pales- 
tine in this work, rather at variance 
with the scriptural representation of 
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the Holy Land, constituted one of the 


charges against him. He asserted 
that it was a literal copy of an anterior 
edition printed at Basil in 1525, 
when he was a mere boy (probably 
not above fourteen years old); ana 
the volume, now in my possession, places 
the fact beyond contradiction ; but as 
he could not directly produce the book, 
his defence availed him not. Copies 
of his own publication were also em- 
ployed to inflame his funeral pile ; but 
not to their entire destruction (with 
one exception), as with the Christianis- 
mi Restitutio, before mentioned. 
Yours, &c. J. R. 





Ancient Bell Turrets of the Churches of St. Peter and St. Nicholas, + 
at Biddeston, Wilts. 


BY the favour of Mr. Walker we 
are enabled to embellish our pages 
with views of two singular turrets at- 
tached to the above churches, and 
which form part of the embellishments 
of his able illustration of the mansion 
of the Longs at South Wraxhall, re- 
viewed in the present Magazine, page 
166. Mr. Walker’s description of the 
turrets is as follows :— 


‘* It will be seen that that of St. Ni- 
cholas is, in point of style, much older 
than that of St. Peter’s, which latter 
comes under the denomination of Perpen- 
dicular English; while the former, from 
the string course under the spire, down- 
wards, is decidedly Norman. The one 
seems to have been copied from the other; 
and, most probably, the original design 
was executed on the old church of St. 
Peter’s, which must have been pulled 
down, and has thus been perpetuated. 
Whether this was the primitive form of 
the bell turret in Saxon times, would be 
a curious inquiry, and not without inte- 
rest. In pl. xxxii. of the Benedictionale 
of St. Ethelwold, engraved in vol. xxtv. 
of the Archeologia, is the representation 
of a bell turret, containing several bells ; 
and the form of the open part, in which 
the bells are hung, is by no means unlike 
these; and at Binsey, near Oxford, is a 
similar one, ‘ part of which,’ Ingram says, 
‘may be older than the Norman Con- 
quest.’ There are two other churches 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Biddeston which have bell turrets built 
upon the same plan: viz. Corston and 
Leigh Delamere. There is also one at 
Acton-Turville, on the borders of Glou- 
cestershire, between Badminton and Cor- 


sham, and one at Boxwell, in the same 
county. 

“The attention of the author was called 
to these churches by C. W. Loscombe, 
Esq. an ingenious antiquary, who con- 
siders that they were of Saxon origin ; he 
says, ‘Finding churches with these pe- 
culiar characteristics so widely scattered 
over the country, all of them exhibiting 
ornaments of the earliest period, and dif- 
fering so much in general from those we 
know to be Norman buildings, the infer. 
ence I draw is, that they must be referred 
to the fashion of a time, and not of a 
locality, and that this must be the Saxon.”’ 
—Page 19. 

In the design of these bell turrets 
the ingenuity with which the archi- 
tects of our ancient edifices encoun- 
tered every difficulty is fully display- 
ed. To raise a steeple, or even a 
turret of the smallest description, over 
an acutely-pointed gable, is, to say 
the least, a task requiring the exer- 
cise of considerable ingenuity: it has 
been a matter of great perplexity to 
modern architects, as many of the new 
churches plainly evince. But, curious 
as the workmanship and design of the 
turrets is, we cannot go so far as to 
attribute to either of them an antiquity 
so high as the Saxon period. It is 
difficult to say what was the form 
of the bell-turrets of that period, or 
indeed of Norman structures where 
a tower was not used. It may be 


even questionable whether the smaller 
churches had any turrets: the bell 
may have been suspended on a beam 
interior, and the window 


in the 
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which is invariably seen high up 
in the gable, have been construct- 
ed to allow of the egress of the 
sound. We do not recollect an in- 
stance of an original Norman bell 
turret. The well-preserved Norman 
church at Nateley Scures, engraved 
in Gent. Mag. Oct. 1836, p. 363, 
has a modern bell-turret of wood, and 
so has the equally perfect Norman 
church of Wiston, in Suffolk. Little 
Tey, in Essex, has a turret of a similar 
description. Copford, in Essex, has an 
old wooden tower on the apex of the 
roof, with a dwarf spire; and the 
ruined church of Maplescombe, in 
Kent, in common with most of the 
smaller Norman examples, has a win- 
dow in the upper part of the gable, the 
presence of which seems to forbid the 
construction of a turretontheapex. The 
highly enriched Norman church of Bar- 
freston, in the same county, has no bell 
turret of any description. In struc- 
tures of pointed and also of Nor- 
mai architecture of early date, a belfry 
is very common, consisting of one, 
two, or even three open arches, covered 
with a gable, and raised either on the 
wall of the west end of the nave, or 
that which divides the nave and 
chancel; such of these turrets as have 
come under our observation are of 
pointed architecture, and their simpli- 
city seems to indicate an earlier period 
than the more elaborate turrets of Bid- 
deston. 

As before observed, the designs shew 
the ingenuity with which the ancient 
architects accommodated different 
forms to each other, either in plan or 
section. The architect appears to have 
wished to add to his church a small 
spire, andas his funds only allowed that 
it should be raised on the wall of his 
church, and not founded on the earth, 
he set about the execution of his object 
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in the most ingenious manner. The 
plan of his structure was of greater 
breadth than the superincumbent wall, 
which circumstance led to the neces- 
sity of corbelling the back and front of 
the plan to make it unite with his walls. 
This he effects not only with great in- 
genuity, but with an economy of ma- 
terial, by forming the elevation in two 
portions, the lower being cruciform in 
plan and so carried up until the point of 
the gable is cleared, when the octagon 
form is commenced and carried on to 
the summit of the elevation; the 
result has been the creation of a very 
picturesque design, as will appear by 
the perspective views above given. The 
measured drawings of Mr. Walker clear- 
ly establish the ingenuity and science 
for which so much credit is due to the 
ancient architects. 

It does not appear to us that 
there is any great difference in the 
age of the turrets; St. Nicholas’s 
may be anterior by a few years 
to the other, but we cannot assign 
either to the Norman period. The 
torus worked in the angle of a pier is 
a feature equally of early pointed archi- 
tecture as of the Norman style; it 
would therefore appear that no neces- 
sity exists for referring the turret of St. 
Peter’s Church to an earlier period 
than those portions of the existing struc- 
ture, which Mr. Walker says, shew 
“‘the early English archand ornament.” 
The spire may have partaken of the 
repairs and alterations to which the 
rest of the church has been subjected. 

In a design for a church, by Mr. 
Walker, now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, the belfry has been judici- 
ously composed from these turrets ; 
the adoption of a form at once novel 
and graceful, reflects great credit on 
the taste and judgment of the archi- 
tect. E. I. C, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Temple, June 16. 
ON opening your last number, | 
found myself fairly embarked * in “‘ the 


Anglo-Saxon Controversy.” It was 
with reluctance I approached the con- 
sideration of a question which had 
already given rise to so much angry 
feeling ; but I could not well avoid it: 


and I hoped that a temperate discus- 
sion of the points at issue would be 
tolerated in a stranger, if accompanied 
with the courtesy which I felt to be 
due no less to myself, than to the gen- 
tlemen with whom I differed inopinion. 
In this hope, however reasonable, I 
have been disappointed. 





* See Review, ‘‘ Guest’s History of English Rhythms.’ June, p. 625. 
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In one passage 1 am represented as 
sneering at a particular phrase. Now, 
as the chapter was written after a 
perusal of ‘‘ the Controversy,” and 
printed off immediately it was written, 
I feared that some of the acrimony 
which distinguished that dispute might 
possibly have insinuated itself into my 
pages. I do not, however, find such 
to be the case. The phrase alluded to 
occurs in a long quotation from Mr. 
Kemble, some parts of which are 
brought more directly into notice (by 
means of Italics), as containing opi- 
nions afterwards to be canvassed. 
Then comes the following sentence, 
«That I differ from several of the 
opinions here advanced, may be partly 
gathered from what has gone before ; 
but | think it due to a gentleman who 
has laid Anglo-Saxon literature under 
some obligation to state my reasons 
more fully,’ &c. Surely there must 
be an unusual degree of sensitiveness* 
to discover a sneer in a line of simple 
italics, followed by such an acknow- 
ledgment ; more especially when, from 
a feeling of delicacy, no mention was 
made of the author’s name or of the 
work from which the extract was taken. 
May not such conduct on. the part of 
the writer be favourably contrasted 
with that of the reviewer, who, while 
he carefully conceals all the reasoning 
of his author, denounces it as errone- 
ous, and every dozen lines drags his 
name before the reader? As that 
reasoning seems to be wholly untouch- 
ed, and moreover to have anticipated 
all the objections of the reviewer, per- 
haps I shall be excused if I quote it 
at some length. 

“« Our modern editors take the liberty 
(without any warning to the reader) of 
altering the text in ¢hree particulars. 
They change the accents, which in cer- 
tain cases are used to distinguish the long 
vowels; theycompound and resolve words ; 
and they alter the stops and pauses—or 
in other words, the punctuation and ver- 
sification—at their pleasure. 

‘‘ With respect to the accents, Rask 
professes to have been guided by the 
authority of printed Anglo-Saxon works, 
aided by a comparison of the kindred dia- 
lects. I do not inquire if he acted up to 
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these principles ; but under the circum- 
stances (unable as he was to procure 
Anglo-Saxon MSS.) none better could 
have been followed. The editor of Crd- 
mon informs us, that in the accentuation, 
which confirms, in almost every case, the 
theory of Professor Rask, he has followed 
the authority of MSS., and, except in a 
few instances, that of the MS. of Cedmon 
himself. I will not stop to ask what 
constitutes the theory of Rask, or in what 
cases this gentleman differs from his friend, 
but I have compared his edition with the 
MS. at Oxford, and find accents omitted 
or intruded without authority, at the rate 
of some twenty a page—by what licence 
of language can these be called a few in- 
stances ? 

“Tf the reader ask, what theory has 
been followed after this bold departure 
from the original ?—an answer would be 
difficult. The very same words are found 
in one page with long vowels, and in 
another with short, as if the accent were 
inserted or omitted, as the whim of the 
moment dictated. 

‘““To the edition of Beowulf these 
observations only partially apply. The 
editor has shown more deference to his 
reader, and has distinguished between 
theory and fact—between his own accents, 
and the accents of his MS. 

‘“*T cannot help thinking, however, 
that, in the present state of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship, all these speculations are pre- 
mature. Here is a language with whose 
accidence and syntax we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted—the nature of whose 
dialects we have not yet investigated,—and 
we are endeavouring to measure the length 
of its vowel-sounds with a nicety, to which 
they who spoke itt made no pretension. 
It is probable that the quantity of the 
vowels varied with the dialects ; if so, 
their peculiarities should be first studied. 
It is almost certain, that the quantity was 
sometimes indicated by the spelling; if 
so, the system of Anglo-Saxon orthogra- 
phy should be first ascertained and settled. 

‘« If we look into Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
we find some without any accents; and 
few in which they have been systemati- 
cally adopted. In the Beowulf MS. the 
whole number of accents cannot amount 
to more than a few dozens. In the MS. 
of Cedmon, they were also at first very 
sparingly used ; but were profusely added 
by the same hand that corrected the MS. 

‘*To charge these conflicting usages 
upon the ignorance of the writers, is a 





* T cannot suppose that Mr. Kemble himself would have felt the least sensitive- 
ness upon the subject. 
+ The Reviewer refers me to the Ormulum, 
Saxon? 
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I would ask, did Ormin speak Anglo- 
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ready method of solving a very difficult 
question. That some of our Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. have been carelessly transcribed, 
may be admitted, but I cannot allow that 
such is their general character. Many of 
them are beautifully written, and have 
minute corrections, which show they have 
been revised with no less care ; and these 
MSS. agree no better than the others 
with any theory that has yet been started 
on the subject of Anglo-Saxon orthogra- 
phy. To pare down their peculiarities to 
a level with German criticism is an easy 
task, but one, I think, that is little likely 
to aid the progress of Anglo-Saxon scho- 
larship. 

‘* Another licence very commonly taken, 
is that of compounding and resolving 
words. 

“ In English we write some words con- 
tinuously, as redbreast ; others we split, 
as it were, into distinct words, as coal 
mine ; or link together by means of the 
hyphen, as pear-tree. The hyphen was 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxons ; but com- 
pounds were frequently resolved into their 
elements, and written as though they 
formed distinct words. Now there is no 
objection to the hyphen, if it be used only 
to tie together the scattered elements of 
a compound ; for, even if there be blun- 
ders in the construction of a passage, and 
words united that should be separate, yet 
the reader possesses an easy remedy—he 
has merely to strike out the hyphen and 
the real text is before him. But the case 
is widely different when the hyphen is 
used in the resolution of words. He 
must then rest content with such read- 
ings as are given him. The editor is 
secure from criticism. 

‘* Most of our modern editors take this 
double licence. The reader may think 
that the hyphen is occasionally used to 
prop a false translation, or that it some- 
times mars the rhythm of a section ; but 
he must have a greater confidence in the 
soundness of his opinion than would be 
generally warranted by the present state 
of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, if he venture 
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an objection. He may be quarreling with 
the original when he thinks he has only 
the editor to cope with. He cannot be 
safe unless he have his finger on the 
manuscript. 

‘‘ What is the object proposed by this 
resolution of words, is far from clear. 
Few of our editors follow the same plan, 
nor are there many of them consistent 
even with themselves. Sometimes the 
prefix is separated from its verb ; some- 
times linked to it by means of the hyphen; 
sometimes the two are written continu- 
ously.* The common adjectival com- 
pounds generally take the hyphen, but in 
many hundred instances they are sepa- 
rated into distinct words, as mere fiod, 
god cyning,t &c. So that not only is the 
integrity of the manuscript violated, but 
the reader gets rothing in exchange, not 
even a theory. 

‘* The versification of our MSS. has 
been treated with little more ceremony 
than their system of accents. 

‘* T have already mentioned that Anglo- 
Saxon poetry was written continuously 
like prose. In some manuscripts (as in 
that of Cedmon) the point separated the 
sections ; in others (as in the Dunstan 
Chronicle) it separated the couplets; in 
others (as in the Beowulf MS.) the point 
was used merely to close a period, and 
the versification had nothing but the 
rhythm to indicate it. { The point was 
often omitted; and sometimes, though 
rarely, it was misplaced. Now it would 
seem easy enough to copy the MS. cor- 
rectly, and to mention in the notes the 
omission or the false position of the points ; 
and it is matter of regret that the confi- 
dence reposed in some eminent gramma- 
rian has too often led our editors to ‘ re- 
store’ the versification, without inform- 
ing the reader. The alterations which 
have been thus made are, I fear, but too 
numerous, and more than one scholar has 
thus impaired his usefulness, whose ser- 
vices, in other respects, may well deserve 
our thanks.’’ § 





* “ The English reader must not consider this a mere question of orthography. It 
sometimes happens that an adverb is tacked as a prefix to a verb, and not only the 
rhythm ofa line, but even its sense destroyed. : 

t ‘ The hyphen is very commonly forgotten when an adjective and a substantive 
are compounded (even in cases where change of accent points infallibly to a com- 
pound), unless the peculiarities of the syntax be such as cannot be got rid of with- 


out it. 


t ‘‘ The writer generally leaves a slight interval between his sections ; but, as might 
be expected, this is often forgotten. The editor should have mentioned the omission 
of the dot, and have let his reader know that he was, to a great extent at least, answer- 


able for the versification. 


§ ‘* The evening before I examined the MS. of Cedmon, I marked down between 


twenty and thirty cases of doubtful prosody. 


the text had been altered. 


Gent. Mag, Vor. X. 


In every one of these instances but two, 
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The gentleman who reviews these 
observations is, 1 believe, a Mr. W— 
a pupil of Mr. Kemble, who has fur- 
nished the magazines with much criti- 
cism on these subjects, and from whose 
criticism I have, on more than one oc- 
casion, found it necessary to dissent. 
He is ambitious of ranking as one of 
‘‘the New Saxonists;” and inge- 
niously puts the phrase into my mouth, 
though it was written by me as a 
quotation expressly to show I neither 
gave nor adopted it. As Mr. Kemble 
and Mr. Thorpe (the only members 
of ‘‘the school,’? whose writings en- 
title them to notice,) avowedly * act on 
different systems, the title always 
seemed to me to be as improper as it 
was unnecessary. 

This gentleman considers me “ un- 
acquainted with the well-established 
fact, that almost to arule the most 
beautifully written MSS. are found to 
be infinitely the worst and most incor- 
rect, because the transcribers were 
good writers but bad scholars—in fact 
they must be looked on as artizans.”’ 
My ignorance on this point is, I find, 
partaken by not a few of my brother- 
antiquaries. The reviewer has evi- 
dently reasoned to his conclusion ; and 
(arguing, as is usual with him, from 
too remote analogies) he has ascribed 
the habits and usages of one age to 
another and far distant period. In 
the fourteenth century, the copyist 
was a drudge, or, if the phrase be pre- 
ferred, ‘‘an artizan;’ but, in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, an accomplished 
penman was the boast and glory of his 
convent, and the most splendid manu- 
scripts were written by the most 
learned scholars. Eadfrid, eighth 
bishop of Lindisfarne, wrote the Dur- 
ham Bible ; Alcuin the magnificent 
volume lately added to the treasures 
of the Museum; and other specimens 
of calligraphy are still extant, written 
by the hands of Bede and of Saint 
Dunstan. 
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In p. 626, I am referred to the 
Ormulum, as deciding the much dis- 
puted question relating to the long 
and short vowels; and am asked, if I 
have paid any attention to a work 
from which I have made such long 
extracts. I suspect I have studied it 
rather more deeply than the reviewer ; 
for in its pages I have found some of 
the strongest arguments against the 
very theory it is said to support. The 
“etymological ignorance” of our old 
writers is also proved by this con- 
venient MS.; and we are gravely 
assured that Ormin wrote “ goddspell” 
(gospel) with a short 0 —not because 
such was the received pronunciation 
of his day, but—because he mistook its 
etymology, and supposed it a com- 
pound of the word God, instead of the 
word good. I will not adopt the re- 
viewer's style, and call this the ‘ most 
absurd mistake” I ever met with; | 
will merely ask, why may not gospel 
come from good, just as readily as 
scholar from school, or gosliny from 
goose? Is there also in these latter 
cases an etymological blunder ? 

Price (to whose general usefulness 
as an Anglo-Saxon scholar I have 
borne willing testimony) fabricated a 
text for the Brunanburgh War-song, 
out of the different manuscript copies ; 
taking, for example, one word from 
copy A, the next (without any no- 
tice to the reader) from copy B, and 
then inserting (also without notice) 
some emendation of his own. A 
translator would doubtless, in many 
cases, find such a mode of editing his 
manuscript very convenient ; but it ap- 
peared to me very objectionable, and 
I gave a text from what seemed to be 
the most correct copy, and merely re- 
ferred to the other copies in the notes. 
By such means, the reader was placed 
on the same level with myself, and 
had every opportunity of correcting 
my errors of translation. 

This mode of proceeding, which may 





The motive for these changes was, in general, obvious enough; it was to bring 
two alliterative syllables into the first section ; or to begin the second section with the 
chief letter, as Rask terms it; or to support some of the other prosodial canons of 


that grammarian. 


To effect these objects, we have periods ending in the midst of a 


section, and pauses immediately between a preposition and its substantive !’’ 

Since this note was written I have instituted a more careful comparison between 
certain of our modern editions and their MSS. The result has been much more 
startling than even I could have anticipated. 


* Gent. Mag. New Ser. vol. iv. p. 28. 
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at least claim the praise of honesty, is 
disapproved by the reviewer ; and he 
introduces me as speaking ‘‘ in a tone 
like this—It is very presumptive (pre- 
sumptuous) ofa Saxon scholar to think 
of emendating the text of one MS. by 
the readings of another; there are 
several, which all differ much from 
one another ; any one of them would 
do well enough, for we can manage to 
make some sense of it; J* shall take 
the one which seems to me best. 
Now, did it really never occur to Mr. 
Guest, that if the copies all varied so 
much, only one could be right; in 
which case all the others must be 
wrong? &c.”’ There is in this sen- 
tence a confusion of ideas, which it 
would take some time to unravel. 1 
will merely observe that I never ob- 
jected to the emendation of one text by 
another, provided the editor let his 
reader into the secret, and fairly laid 
his authorities before him. One MS. 
may contain a northern, another a 
southern version of a song; one a 
valuable, another a worthless copy ; 
and we have a right to know from 
which of these sources a particular 
reading has been taken. I do object 
to an editor blindfolding his reader, 
and then fabricating a text, so as to 
suit his own peculiar notions, whe- 
ther as respects the translation, or 
criticism in general. A reader may 
have little confidence in his editor’s 
judgment, or may have a theory of 
his own, which he wishes to test; 
but (according to modern practice) be- 
yond his editor’s theory he may not 
penetrate—a modern edition stands 
like a screen before the manuscript. 
To show more clearly the folly of 
editing our manuscripts faithfully, the 
reviewer quotes a Latin song of the 
tenth century, and then exhibits cer- 
tain of its stanzas with such correc- 
tions as an editor should apply. Now 
it might be objected, that no fair ana- 
logy could be drawn between the 
Latin and a language whose principles 
have been so little investigated as the 
Anglo-Saxon; but I will take the 
Issue as tendered, and must state it 
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as my opinion, that an editor who 
should translate a monkish song into 
classical Latin, would very ill dis- 
charge his editorial duties. Surely 
I need not inform an antiquary that the 
Latinity of the middle ages was dis- 
tinguished in almost every century by 
some peculiarities of orthography ; 
and that a knowledge of such peculi- 
arities has often furnished most im- 
portant aid to criticism. During the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the Latin- 
ists of our Northern school, in some 
cases, substituted is for the classical 
ending es—writing, for example, Jo- 
hannis instead of Johannes. Need I 
point out the beautiful use which has 
been made of this peculiarity by one of 
our modern antiquaries? It forms the 
strongest link in that most curious 
chain of evidence, by which Mr. 
Raine identified the body of Saint 
Cuthbert. 


‘* At the end of his second volume, Mr. 
Guest gives what we suppose must be con- 
sidered as his most mature opinion of the 
mode in which we ought to edit works from 
MSS. ‘ ‘I would take this opportunity of 
again pressing upon the reader the im- 
portance of copying our MSS. faithfully, 
I mean not only to the letter, but so as 
to show their peculiarities as regards 
punctuation, composition, &c. It is as- 
tonishing how much light may thus be 
thrown upon the structure of our lan- 
guage. For example, many Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. join the preposition to the sub- 
stantive, and thus point to the origin of 
a numerous class of adverbs, aloft, asleep, 
aground, &c. underfoot, underhand, un- 
derneath, &c. today, tonight, tomorrow, 
&c. Again, in some MSS. several of the 
common prefixes are carefully (?)t sepa- 
rated from their compounds—gevwisse, 
for example, being written ge wisse, or in 
Old English, y wisse; and it is from 
these scattered elements of an adverb 
that modern scholarship has manufac- 
tured a verb and pronoun J wiss. Again, 
in many Old English MSS. the genitival 
ending is separated from its noun, thus— 
Saint Benet is scurge, St. Bennet’s 
scourge,—a practice which shows us the 
origin of those phrases to be met with 
in our Liturgy, and other works of the 
same date, Christ his sake, God his love, 








* The reviewer is dexterous in the use of his italics ; and he has occasionally intro- 


duced them into my sentences, so as wholly to pervert their meaning. 


Here the 


sentence is his own, and he was at full liberty to deal with it as he thought proper. 
t The italics and the mark of interrogation, I need hardly say, belong to the ree 


viewer. 
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&c. Other instances of the advantages 
likely to accrue from a more careful edit- 
ing of our manuscripts, might be easily 
collected.’ 

“We quote this passage, because, had 
we not found it in Mr. Guest’s own book, 
we might have imagined it to have been 
written by some one, as a satire upon his 
system of philology.* Supposing the in- 
stances he gives to be correct, yet let us 
ask of any of our readers the simple 
question, whether we ought to preserve 
in our editions all the acknowledged 
blunders of some bad manuscripts, be- 
cause one or two of them might have 
given rise to blunders in the Eton Greek 
and Latin Grammars, these being the 
grammars in common use ?’’ &c. 


Really a very short answer may suf- 
fice for such criticism. Certain pecu- 
liarities of orthography are pointed 
out as having exerted a permanent 
influence on our language; the re- 
viewer calls them ‘‘ acknowledged 
blunders.”” Now the orthography 
adopted ata particular period, or in 
a particular district, may be open to 
objection—our modern orthography by 
many is considered most barbarous— 
but surely it is a very different thing 
from the blundering of the copyist. 
By calling these peculiarities blunders, 
the reviewer assumes the very thing 
he has to prove; if they be blunders, 
our dispute is at an end. I have 


stated and believe them to be pecu-’ 


liarities of orthography. 

The reviewer asserts that the reso- 
lution of the genitive, which is met 
with in such phrases as Christ his sake, 
&c. originated among the contempo- 
raries of Ben Jonson. Ile is most 
certainly mistaken. It may be found 
at least as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and may be traced, in a series 
of MSS., from thence to the six- 
teenth—the ending is being gradually 
replaced by Ais. The separation of 
the prefix (which is also denounced as 
a blunder) is found in a MS. which 
may perhaps be quoted with advan- 
tage, inasmuch as it has been most 
carefully edited. The MS. of Wil- 
liam and the Werwolf furnishes us 
with numerous examples; a wake, a 


reise, a beye, &c. bi com, bi raft, bi 
gat, &c. for lore, for laft, &c.; and 
these peculiarities of orthography— 
or if the reviewer will have it so, 
these blunders—Sir Frederick Madden 
has transferred from his manuscript 
to his letterpress. The example of 
this able antiquary | have ventured to 
recommend for general adoption. 
From the second chapter of the 
third book the reviewer carries us to 
the last chapter of the fourth, a mode 
of reviewing which may remind one 
of the worthy gentleman who pro- 
duced a brick as a specimen of his 
house. In this chapter was given a 
list of our Anglo-Saxon poets, with 
some account of their lives and works. 
It was the first attempt of the kind, 
and, I need hardly say, was attended 
with no ordinary difficulties. Some 
names were introduced doubtingly ; 
and, in other cases, the reader was 
left to draw his own conclusion, whe- 
ther the individual mentioned were 
author of the poem, or merely trans- 
criber of the MS. These doubtful 
cases are selected by the reviewer; 
and it is amusing to see how his con- 
fidence rises, in proportion to the dif- 
fidence with which some opinion is 
advanced. ‘‘ Heorren seems to us to 
be a mere shadow,”’ says he ; 1 would 
refer the reader to Vol. ii. p. 328, 
n.1; ‘ Deor himself may be but a 
strange beast!” vol. ii. p. 405; ‘‘ and 
Wulfwin Cada, as we conceive, no- 
thing but a transcriber,” vol. ii. p. 
406. In vol. ii. p. 173, I ventured 
(contrary to the opinions of Tyrwhitt 
and of Scott) to refuse Erceldon a 
place among our English poets; the 
reviewer waxes bold, and pronounces 
him to be an ‘ imaginary being.” 
One Leofric is known to have written 
a poetical account of Hereward’s ex- 
ploits; and I ventured to remark that 
‘‘the songs, relating to Hereward, 
which (as a contemporary historian 
informs us) were sung in the streets, 
and at the alestake, were, in all pro- 
bability, the production of this poet- 
ical chaplain.’”” This conclusion is 
“‘very inconsequent; was there nobody 





* The reader must not infer that I have laid claim to any ‘‘ system of philology :” 
the reviewer has been so much accustomed to these phrases, that they escape front 
him unawares. It would be better worth their while, if our Anglo-Saxon students, 
instead of talking of ‘‘ schools” and ‘systems,’ would do their best to put together 
a decent Accidence of the language. I can assure them they much want one 
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in England but poor Leofric who could 
write a song?” &c. All this is very 
safe, very easy, and very trenchant 
criticism, though certainly much more 
distinguished by its ingenuity than by 
its ingenuousness. 

One of the translators of the Bible, 
named Bedwell, ascribed ‘‘ the Tur- 
nament of Tottenham” to a Gilbert 
Pilkington, whose name he found sub- 
scribed to another song in the MS. 
and who had been, ‘‘as some have 
thought,” rector of Tottenham. This 
seemed to me reasonable enough; but 
the reviewer, “with all due respect 
to Mr. Guest, conceives that it has 
been long ago shown (namely by Mr. 
W. himself, in one of our Magazines) 
that we have the identical MS. which 
Bedwell used, and that MS. shows 
pretty clearly that the whole of Bed- 
well’s tradition was a simple dream of 
his own,” &c. I fear Mr. W.’s me- 
mory is full as treacherous as his 
judgment, for an examination of the 
MS. has convinced me, not only that 
Mr. W. has altogether mistaken its 
date, but also that there are xo cir- 
cumstances connected with it, which 
warrant this inference—no circum- 
stances which contradict, or throw 
even the shade of a suspicion upon 
Bedwell’s statement. 

A song was found in one of the 
Harleian MSS. introduced by a stanza, 
which may be thus modernised, 


He that will of wisdom hear, 

From wise Hending may he learn 
(That was Marcoalf’s son) 
Good principles and fair manners— 
Them to teach to many a shreward, 

For such was ever his wont ; 


and, on the strength of this, 1 ven- 
tured to rank Hending as an English 
poet. Now there is, | am given to 
understand, a collection of Anglo- 
Saxon proverbs, in which the name 
of Marcolf occurs; and | am told 
that Mr. Kemble has (with a view to 
publication) traced these proverbs in 
the French and German. Whether 
Marcolf then be ‘‘ the devil that flyted 
with King Solomon,” as the reviewer 
asserts, or merely an old author, 
whose name has gathered fable and 
mystery around it, may be best set- 
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tled when the labours of Mr. Kemble 
are laid before the public. I would, 
however, observe, that Esop and Ho- 
mer, who were spiritualised away some 
few years back, are now fast recover- 
ing their humanity; and I suspect the 
“imaginary beings ” which haunt the 
reviewer will prove after all to be 
mere flesh and blood. If Marcolf be 
a non-entity, the phrase ‘‘ Marcolf’s 
son”’ will of course mean only, that 
Hending succeeded to his reputation. 
The phrase vilain, which is substi- 
tuted for Hending in the French ver- 
sion (the reviewer styles it the ori- 
ginal!) shows us the rank he filled in 
society. 

The reader may now see how ge- 
nuine was the reviewer’s astonish- 
ment, that ‘‘ any one, who had dipped 
into middle-age literature, should have 
been ignorant of a legend, which was 
popular in all shapes and in almost 
every language in Europe.” Who 
would suppose that the writer of this 
sentence gleaned all his knowledge of 
Marcolf and his sayings from a friend, 
whose researches on this obscure sub- 
ject are still in manuscript? What 
will be said, if he never saw or heard 
of Hending’s namc till he opened the 
work, which he thus ventures to cri- 
ticise ? 

Had [ a better opinion of the re- 
viewer’s scholarship, I might feel some 
little pride when I view the result 
of his criticism. But I must not 
measure my success by his failure. I 
cannot disguise from myself, that in 
a work, which ranges over thirteen 
centuries, and embraces subjects so 
varied and novel and difficult, there 
must be numerous errors of detail, and 
in all probability some errors of prin- 
ciple. I can only hope that the scho- 
larship, which is necessary to detect, 
may be accompanied with a candour 
not unwilling to excuse them. 

If this discussion be continued, I 
would recommend it to the controver- 
sialist, both as a more satisfactory and 
a more manly part, to subscribe his 
initials. The number of those who 
are interested in these inquiries is so 
limited, that all hope of remaining 
anonymous must be vain. 


Yours, &c. E.G. 
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Mr. Urpan, April 17. 

SIR Francis Palgrave, in his ‘“‘ Mer- 
chant and Friar,” speaking of the 
physical inventions which constitute 
zras in the history of civilisation, and 
questioning whether they have been 
produced by the strict analogical in- 
ductions of reasoning, or rather, 
whether in almost every case all great 
inventions do not seem in their first 
impression to have been independent 
either of volition or of intellectual 
excellence, goes on to say,— 


“* And why will intellect refuse to learn 
humility from her own annals? ‘The 
chemist promises with exulting confidence 
to apply his knowledge for the benefit of 
the navigator, and to give him a new 
ocean-triumph. The vessel, covered with 
the combinations of zinc and copper, 
whose galvanic action is to defeat the 
corrosive properties by which the metal 
is consumed, sails gaily from the port, 
and returns heavy as a drifting log; the 
keel a mass of zoophytes, scarcely able 
to drag through the waves. Planned ac- 
cording to the strictest deductions of 
science, the safety lamp is held up as the 
proud trophy of philosophy rendered sub- 
servient to practical utility. It consti- 
stutes the theme of the essay and the 
subject of the speech, and is flung aside 
by the workman, who finds he dares not 
trust its uncertain aid. Such are the 
results of the reasoning powers as ap- 
plied for the purpose of discovery by him, 
who was among the most gifted of our 
generation, and who finally earned no 
other meed from the world’s friendship, 
except the cold sympathy of funereal 
praise, when, a disappointed evile, he wast- 
ed into the tomb.”’ 


What authority is there in the his- 
tory of Sir Humphry Davy’s Life for 
the assertion’ that closes the quota- 
tion? With regard to the experi- 
ments of applying zinc to the bottom 
of ships to prevent the corrosion of 
the copper, though highly ingenious, 
it must be allowed to have failed; 
but the disuse of the safety lamp, I 
have always understood to have arisen 
rather from the carelessness and indif- 
ference of the workmen, than from 
any distrust of its affording security. 
But how can it be said, that Sir H. 
Davy ‘* earned no meed of the 
world’s friendship, except the cold 
sympathy of funereal praise ;’? when 
his life was one continued career of 


good fortune and prosperity and ho- 
nour; when he rose from the obscu- 
rity of a little remote village of Corn- 
wall to be the leading man of science 
in the country; when he was the 
friend equally of the illustrious by 
birth and fortune as by talents; when 
he received from his own sove- 
reign the honour of a baronetcy, and 
from another, the privilege (on ac- 
count of his high station in the 
walks of science) of seeing the Conti- 
nent of Europe open to him alone, 
when all his countrymen were for- 
bidden to set a foot beyond their own 
shores; when he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society at home, 
and received with open arms, and 
grateful and friendly attentions by the 
members of the .Foreign Institutes ? 
Surely these are ‘‘ marks of the world’s 
friendship ” of the most honourable 
and gratifying kind, aud in compa- 
rison of which all gifts of fortune 
must be considered as of no account. 
With regard to the concluding words 
—‘‘when, a disappointed exile, he 
wasted into the tomb,” they appear 
to me as little correct as the former. 
. . « A man who takes a summer 
tour for the sake of fishing in the 
Lakes of Styria, and examining its 
natural history, cannot well be called 
an exile; and Sir Humphry Davy 
was never absent from home for a 
longer period than a few months, ex- 
cept in his Italian tour with Lady 
Davy. So far from being a “ disap- 
pointed exile,”’ he speaks with delight 
of the band of friends whom he al- 
ways found ready to welcome him on 
his return to London; and with re- 
gard to ‘“‘ wasting into the tomb,” 
his biographers have shown that the 
proximate cause of his death was ob- 
scure; but that his health was in- 
jured by the effects of the laboratory 
and his chemical researches and ex- 
periments. Certainly there are no 
marks in his biography of any sorrows 
or disappointments connected with the 
opinion which society had formed of 
his high abilities; nor of the discoveries 
he had made in science, not meeting 
their reward. He had honours, suchas 
his country does not always bestow 
even on men of high genius. He had 
fortune, as he confesses, equal to all 
his desires ; and he had friends in the 
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best and foremost classes of society. 
On the whole, his life appears to me 
to have been one of unusual pros- 
perity ; and 1 do not find Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s surmises at all supported 
by the authority of the biographers of 
this illustrious person. 


Yours, &c. M. 


Mr. Urzan, Chelsea, April 5. 
THE ornamental Garden at Ken- 
sington mentioned by your corre- 
spondent J. M. (see Gent. Mag. June, 
p- 338.) was situate on the north-west 
of the great Green-house, and imme- 
diately next to the Palace on the north; 
its site is now occupied by the large 
and beautiful promenade called ‘ Yew- 
tree Walk,’ and in some older plans, 
Brazen-face Walk. The plot and ar- 
rangement of this part of the garden 
is shown in the accompanying wood- 
cut, extracted from John Rocque’s 
“Plan of the Royal Palace and Gar- 
dens of Kensington,” engraved in 
1736, in which by a figure of reference 
it is designated as the ‘‘ Old Gravil 
Pit.” In adrawn plan of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, in the royal collection 
in the British Museum, about the 
middle of the last century, this gar- 
den is cleared away, but it is still re- 
presented as ‘‘ The Pitt.” 

The whole extent of the Gardens of 
Kensington when first inclosed and 
planted by King William, was about 
twenty-six acres ; they were laid out 
in the prevalent formal style. In 
Kip’s Views of the Seats of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, are many representa- 
tions of the tiresome uniformity of the 
gardens at that period, longand straight 
gravel walks, with clipped hedges ex- 
tended throughout, only varied by 
giants, animals, and monsters in yew 
or holly. The hollow bason and 
mount, and plantations which excited 
the admiration of Addison, were all 
filled up and levelled by Queen Ca- 
roline, who altered this and many 
other parts of the gardens to the state 
in which we now see them. The 
great open masses of trees on the 
east of the palace are said to have 
been originally planted by command 
of George the Second to represent an 
army in marching order; on a fine sum- 
mer'’s evening, when enlivened by the 


The old Royal Gardens at Kensington. 
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rays of the setting sun, they present to 
the admirers of forest scenery, by their 
lively and countless tints, a most ma- 
jestic and beautiful appearance, not to 
be equalled in the vicinity of the Me- 
tropolis. Many particulars of the 
gradual extension and improvement of 
these gardens will be found recorded 
in my History of Kensington. 

Yours, &. Tuomas Fautkner. 


On the Prayer and Homily Society, and 
the Modern Greeks. 


THE critical accuracy of the modern 
Greeks may be judged of by the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 


‘The Prayer and Homily Society sent 
me some polyglot Liturgies of the Church 
of England to present copies to the dig- 
nitaries of the Greek Church. My object 
was to give them some ideas of the pray- 
ers and doctrines of our Church, with 
which they were entirely unacquainted ; 
and so better dispose them to form trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, to which some 
opposition had been shown. I called, 
among others, on Chrypanto, Bishop of 
Serés, who was afterwards elected Pa- 
triarch, and presented him with one in 
Ancient Greek. His critical eye at once 
detected many errors. The first was in 
the Rubric of the general confession. 
‘ Here,’ said he, ‘are two faults: the first is 
See dXov Tov dptror, it should be édov roy 
Aaov.’ I recollected that this was a literal 
translation of our Rubric—‘ the whole con- 
gregation,’ and told him so. ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘ éAov is superfluous, for it is contained 
in 6uidoy. ‘ Again,’ said he, ‘ peraty 
riOevrer is not Greek.’ I said peragu go- 
verned a genitive case. ‘ Yes,’said he,‘ but 
tievrer is the genitive absolute, and has 
the form of peOagv.’ I now happened to 
open at the Prayer of St. Chrysostom, 
which he ran his eye over, and said— 
‘Here is another error, yapuropevos 
should be xapi{ouevos, not the future, 
but the present tense.’ I said, I believed 
the first was the word of St. Chrysostom 
himself. 

‘The bishop took up his own Li- 
turgy, and referred to the prayer; it was 
xapi{ouevos. It should thus appear that 
the modern Greeks study their ancient 
language with the same care and still re- 
tain some of the critical acumen for 
which their ancestors were distinguished.” 
Walsh’s Constantinople, ii. 401, 


——— 
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INFANS ANGELUS LOQUITUR. 


In des Herzens heilig stille Raiime 
Muss du fliehen aus des Leben’s drang 
Freiheit lebt nur in dem reich der Triiume 
Und das Schone bliiht nur im gesang.—Scuitier. 


On! let me go!—I cannot bear 
To dwell amid this cruel scene, 
Where Sin and Misery and Despair, 
The enemies of God, have been. 


Oh! let me go!—Earth’s phantoms 
here [wild ; 
They wear an aspect strange and 
I know not—but all fills with fear 
The bosom of a little child. 


Where are they whom in heaven I knew? 
Alas! the angels dwell not here! 
But ghastly fiends of mortal hue 
Rule o’er the earth—Hate, Shame, 
and Fear. 


From scenes like these of pain and woe, 
Oh! let me, Father, pass away ; 

I cannot, must not dwell below, 
Amid these children of the clay.— 


What means this sky so stern and cold, 
These restless winds that ever blow; 

Trees that no glittering foliage hold, 
And earth beneath her pall of snow? 


Does Nature for her children grieve, 
And mourn the eternal death within; 

Or is she too without reprieve, 
Closed in the fatal curse of sin? 


Each form the spectre Misery wears, 
Of crime and folly, guilt and care ; 

And each the varying vulture tears, 
Disease in some—in some despair. 


And woes there are that never speak, 
Yet bear the silent spirit down, 

Like hers, that flower so pale and meek, 
Who fades beneath a tyrant’s frown. 


And who is he, whose care- worn brow 
And cruel eye and visage cold, 

Now in delight, in terror now, 
Hangso’erhis heaps of hoarded gold? 


And one there lives, whose hand is red 
With blood of Christian brethren 
slain ; 
Whose throne is built upon the dead :— 
Oh! take me back to heaven again. 


Why linger here ? perpetual tears 
Are all this ruin’d earth can show, 
Delusive hopes, and cruel fears, 
And every varying shape of woe, 
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I hear no voice cherubic breathe 
In whispers to my waking ear; 

I see no hands angelic wreathe 
Celestial roses round my hair. 


I hear no hymns of glory rise, 
No harps their voice symphonious 
join; 
No duteous hearts, no grateful eyes ; 
Ah! this can be no world of mine. 


Then let me go!—My heart would 
break, 
Imprison’d in this dungeon-gloom ; 
Mid these, the wretched ones who wake 
To witness in their life, their doom. 


Oh! Father! let me leave this race 
Of earthly hearts estranged from 
thee ; 
And let thy child again embrace 
His little brethren pure and free.— 


’Tis heard !—Methinks I seem to hear 
The rustling of angelic wings ; 

I catch from yonder sunlit sphere 
The echoes, as a seraph sings. 


I hear their voice—their forms I know, 
The shining-ones in bright array ; 

They glide adown the emerald bow 
To bear me in their arms away. 


Children of Beauty! from their birth 
Each with his star of radiance 
crown’d ; 
They come—while o’er the enamour’d 
earth 
Celestial fragrance breathes around. 


And tens of thousands spirits pure, 
With roseate lips that breathe of love, 

Will hail their lost one now secure 
Amid the guardian thrones above. 


And when of earth they hear—and all 

Man’s sufferings there for wealth 
and fame ; 

Tears from those cherub eyes will fall, 

And every brow be red with shame, 


And every little hand be raised 
In prayer for them the unforgiven ; 
Oh! Lord of Mercy! thou art praised 
By every sainted child of heaven! 


B——ll, May 1838. J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Calvin’s Life and Theology, selected by 
Samuel Dunn. With a Life of the 
Author. 1837. 


IF there is a disadvantage attend- 
ing abridgments, and other means of 
facilitating a certain knowledge of 
subjects which, in their full extent, re- 
quire learning and patient application, 
by affording only a partial and imper- 
fect view, as well as by encouraging 
too discursive methods of reading ;— 
by flattering a vague curiosity and in- 
dulging that i ce which is sure to 
be ready, when we relax aught of the se- 
vere and painful study which can alone 
enable us to acquire the knowledge be- 
neficial to ourselves and others; yet, 
on the other hand, it may be said, that 
they serve as it were to open the gates 
of knowledge, leaving us to our own 
option to extend our progress,—that 
they stimulate us by provoking curi- 
osity to the investigation of what we 
otherwise should have relinquished in 
ignorance of its value, or in despair 
of our powers of mastering it,—that, 
well used, they may serve as grammars 
and introductions of elemental know- 
ledge,—and lastly, that because it is 
impossible for the mind to acquire a 
mastery over every science and every 
branch of knowledge, it does not 
follow that it ought to remain content 
in its entire darkness; that what is 
not sufficient to enable us to teach, 
may yet be beneficial to learn,—that 
a variety of attainment will give rich- 
ness of illustration and variety of al- 
lusion,—that it will feed the fancy 
with diversified images, and supply the 
reason with new analogies: so that 
when we have once selected that branch 
of study most congenial to our facul- 
ties, penetrated into its recesses, and 
mastered its principles, we may safely 
and profitably indulge ourselves in ex- 
tending the frontier of our know- 
ledge; and follow the bent of our 
minds without danger, and, as curiosity 
may prompt, into inquiries perhaps 
remote from our cwn. Now, for such 
purposes, we shall feel the benefit of 
those who will act like pioneers in 
smoothing the way before us, who 

Gent, Mac. Vou. X. 


will give us views and vistas of the 
extensive landscape which we cannot 
hope to travel, and select for us out 
of a large repository of intellectual 
wealth, what is most striking for its 
beauty, most estimable for its value, 
or most convenient for its use. Some 
of these observations will apply to the 
work before us, of which, for the 
reasons we have given, we entertain 
a favourable opinion. And we think a 
two-fold advantage may be derived 
from Mr. Dunn’s volume; it may 
either lead those to the study of Cal- 
vin’s works, who but for it would 
never have had courage or curiosity 
to open their pages, or it may to 
others present a certain knowledge of 
the opinions of that very learned and 
acute man on the great cardinal points 
of disputed theology. In both cases 
an useful purpose will be answered. 
Dead to all curiosity must he be, who 
is content to have heard the name of 
Calvin without any wish to know 
upon what foundation of piety and 
learning his universal fame is built ; 
nor can he show any laudable anxiety 
to comprehend the great fundamen- 
tals of his religious faith, who would 
remain ignorant of the sentiments of 
one who brought to the study of 
them at once as acute and subtle an 
iatellect, as wide and as profound an 
erudition, as firm and deep-seated a 
faith, and as laborious and patient 
an application as ever conjointly 
threw their light on the most impor- 
tant of all subjects. And yet, where 
are the students of modern days who 
would not shrink from the toil of in- 
vestigating truth through fourteen 
volumes, folio, of Latin theology? 
Surely, therefore, one ought to 

grateful to Mr. Dunn for presenting 
us with a few shining apples from this 
spacious orchard, and giving us the 
opinions of this wise and good man 
upon subjects where an opinion of 
some kind or another must be formed 
by us. To this he has prefixed a very 
judicious and well written Life of Cal- 
vin, and a chronological list of his 
works. We observe, under the head 
of Humility, p. 245, a — passage 
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relating to Sir Thomas More. Cal- 
vin is speaking of worldly pride and 
presumption, and the judgments that 
follow them. 


“Nay, it sometimes falls out that the 
Lord suffers them not to be buried in 
their tombs, but sends them to the gal- 
lows and the ravens, of which we have 
many examples in the histories; neither 
want we some spectacles hereof even in 
our own times. But as often as I had 
this plan, a like example unto this comes 
into my mind, and is the nearest in af- 
finity to it of all others—of one, Thomas 
Moore (More), who had such an office as 
this Shebna had ; for as it is well known, 
he was chancellor to the king of England ; 
he was a sworn enemy to the gospel, and 
persecuted the faithful with fire and fag- 
got. This man also meant to get himself 
a name, and to set up a monument of his 
cruelty and impiety. To which end he 
caused the praises of his virtues to be 
engraven in a fair sepulchre, which was 
built in a most stately manner.* Then 
he sent his epitaph, which himself had 
made, to Erasmus to Basle, to get it 
printed ; and withal sent him a palfrey 
for a present. So covetous was he of 


glory, that he meant to taste the renown 


and the praises in his life-time, which he 
thought should have lasted when he was 
dead. Among other praises, this was the 
chiefest,—that he had been a great per- 
secutor of the Lutherans, that is to say, 
of God’s children. But what became of 
him? He is first of all accused of trea- 
son, then condemned, and lastly beheaded ; 
and thus, instead of a tomb, he had a 
scaffold. Would we desire a more mani- 
fest judgment of God than this, by which 
he punishes the pride of the wicked, 
their insatiable desire of vain glory, their 
brags that are so full of blasphemies ?”” 


Of Calvin’s person and character 
the following sammary is given. 

‘¢ Beza, who for sixteen years was inti- 
mately acquainted with him, informs us 
that his stature was of a middle size, his 
complexion dark and pallid, his eyes 
brilliant even till death. His dress was 
plain and neat, while in food his modera- 
tion was known unto all. The portrait 
of him is expressive of gravity, acuteness, 
and decision; but his intellectual and 
moral endowments were not exhibited to 
advantage by his external appearance. 
To have a correct view of these, we must 
look at his writings. His mind was not 
perhaps of the very first order, he had 


* In Chelsea Church. See the history 
of this monument and its inscription in 


the Gentleman’s M ine for Dec, 1833 
p. 481, Edit. ‘ 





Revrew.—Dunn's Life of Calvin. 
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not much genius, and his imagination was 
neither powerful, sublime, nor beautiful. 
His element was not the lofty nor the 
vast, his conceptions never rose into sub- 
limity, nor expanded into grandeur. But 
if, in originality, elegance, loftiness, and 
comprehensiveness of mind and in splen- 
dour of imagination he was inferior to some 
of his contemporaries, and to many of the 
mighty men of the following age,—in 
perspicuity of understanding, solidity of 
judgment, acuteness in reasoning, he has 
been surpassed but by few. The ten- 
dency of his mind was to the abstract, 
and subtle in the deportment of rea- 
son, which enabled him to unravel with 
facility the tangled web of sophistry, 
and to construct from the confused ma- 
terials a system ofhisown. The freedom 
of his writings from the various errors of 
Popery, in which he was educated, is truly 
astonishing. If asked, therefore, what 
we consider the peculiar individuality by 
which he was marked, we should unhesi- 
tatingly answer, a sound and discriminat- 
ing judgment. In confirmation of this, 
we may observe, that in the numerous 
volumes which he sent into the world, he 
seldom or never contradicts in one part 
what he has asserted in another; and if 
we except what he said on the doctrine of 
unconditional predestination, there is a 
remarkable exception in his writings from 
bold and unhallowed speculation. The 
times in which he lived, and the scenes 
in which he moved, must also be taken 
into the account. Theology was by no 
means of such easy acquirement then as it 
might be at present. He and the other 
reformers had to grope their way; their 
lights were few and obscure ; the intel- 
lectual eye had long been shut; divine 
truth was laid under a load of ceremonies 
and imposture, and the doctrines which 
were clearly revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures were, in those days, almost unknown 
throughout Christendom. The learned 
Joseph Scaliger mentioned among other 
things, as a proof of Calvin’s good sense, 
his not having ventured to write a com- 
mentary on the Revelations. His me- 
mory was quick andtenacious. It is said 
that he easily remembered persons he had 
seen but once many years after; that, 
when he was dictating any matter, and 
happened to be interrupted for some hours, 
he renewed the thread of the discourse 
without having to be reminded where he 
had left off ; and, indeed, that he seldom 
forgot anything that was entrusted to his 
memory. 

‘Calvin possessed in an eminent de- 
gree those qualities which fit an individual 
for being the head of a party. In addition 
to aclear and penetrating judgment, which 
we have already noticed, he had a cautious 
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hand and a commanding power, together 
with a firmness and inflexibility of pur- 
pose, which bound him to the cause he 
had espoused with a devotedness which 
no opposition could overcome, and which 
no vicissitude could shake. It has been 
justly observed, that his faults primarily 
resulted from those very energies which 
gave him pre-eminence. Indomitable 
firmness imparts a certain sternness to 
the deportment, and not unfrequently de- 
generates into a spirit of persecution. 
Bayle says that, ‘ our Reformer was 
frightened at nothing.’ He was naturally 
of an irritable temper; and this was no 
doubt increased by his sedentary habits 
and his numerous bodily ailments. His 
language is occasionally bitter, and he 
employs epithets, when speaking of his 
opponents, as knave, dog, liar, satan, 
impostor, serpent, plague, hangman, buf- 
foon, &c.—expressions which, though too 
common at that period, would not be 
tolerated in the present day.’’ 


Mr. Scott, when speaking of the 
temper of Calvin, says,— 


‘* He is not like Melancthon, one of 
those characters whose exquisite loveli- 
ness continually holds out a bribe to our 
better judgment in deciding upon their 
tenets and their conduct. The sentiment 
he excites is rather that of veneration 
for a superior intelligence, than of affec- 
tion for a captivating fellow mortal.’’ 


We cannot close our narrative with- 
out giving an instance of the disinte- 
restedness of this great and primitive 
character, with a wish that one or two 
such characters had found their way 
into the late Church Commission.* 


‘‘ Eckius, the Pope’s legate, one day 
knocked at Calvin’s door, which was 
opened by Calvin himself. Eckius inquir- 
ing for Monsieur Calvin, was told he was 
theperson. They soon entered into con- 
versation on the subject of religion, when 
Eckius inquired of him why he left the 
Romish Church, and offered some argu- 
ments to induce him to return; but they 
had no influence on the mind of Calvin. 
At last Eckius told him that he would put 
his life into his hand; and then said, that 
he was Eckius, the Pope’s legate. At 
this Calyin was not a little surprised, and 
begged pardon that he had not treated 
him with the respect due to his quality. 
Eckius returned the compliment, and told 
him that if he would come back to the 





_ * We have seen a letter from a Bishop 
in this odious Commission, boasting of 
the patronage he had given up, without 
saying one word of what to a much 
greater amount he had received. 


Review.—Babbage’s Ninth Bridgwater Treatise. 
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Roman Church, he would certainly pro- 
cure for hima cardinal’s cap. But Calvin 
was stillimmoveable. Eckius then asked 
him what revenue he had. He told the 
cardinal that he had that house and garden 
and 50 livres per annum, beside an annual 
present of some wine and corn. Eckius 
promised him a better stipend if he would 
come over to them. But Calvin assured 
him he was quite contented with what he 
had. After dinner Eckius wished to see 
the church; and coming out of Calvin’s 
house, he drew out a purse with about 100 
pistoles and presented it to Calvin; but 
Calvin desired to be excused. Eckius 
told him he gave it to buy books as well 
as to express his respect for him. As 
they were quitting the church, Calvin 
took out the purse of gold, and said to 
the synodics and officers who were pre- 
sent, that he had received it from this 
worthy stranger, and that now he gave it 
to the poor, and he putit all into the poor- 
box that was kept there. The synodics 
thanked the stranger, and Eckius admired 
the charity and modesty of Calvin. Our 
reformer then walked a mile with him out 
of the territories of Geneva, where in a 
most friendly manner they took leave of 
each other.’’ 


D’Alembert said of Calvin, “ Calvin 
justly enjoyed a distinguished reputa- 
tion, and was a scholar of the first 
order. He wrote with as much ele- 
gance in Latin, as a dead language 
admits ; and the extraordinary purity 
of his French style is now admired by 
our skilful critics, and gives his writ- 
ings a decided superiority over the 
greatest part of his contemporaries.” 


The Ninth Bridgwater Treatise (a frag- 
ment). By Charles Babbage. 
THE author of this ingenious and 


scientific work makes, in his Preface, 
some reflections on a position which 


Mr. Whewell had advanced, and 
which indeed has often been made 
before, that habits of deductive reason- 
ing disqualify the mind from duly ap- 
preciating the force of that kind of 
evidence which alone can be adduced 
in favour of Natural Theology. Mr. 
Whewell says,— 

‘«We may thus, with the greatest pro- 
priety, deny to the mechanical philoso- 
phers and mathematicians of recent times 
any authority with regard to their views 
of the administration of the universe. We 
have no reason to expect any help from 
their speculations, when we ascend to the 
first cause and supreme ruler of the uni- 
yerse. But we might, perhaps, go further, 
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and assert that they are in some respects 
less likely than men employed in other 
pursuits to make any clear advance towards 
sueh a subject of speculation.’’ (p. 354.) 


Mr. Babbage says he should be re- 
luctant to endeavour to invalidate the 
influence of their conclusions by any 
inquiry into their moral and intellec- 
tual character. Reasoning is to be 
combated by reasoning alone. But it 
appears to us that Mr. Whewell simply 
denies the probability of such persons 
reasoning accurately on a subject 
which requires argument of another 
kind than that which is employed on 
the subject of this one peculiar study : 
as he might have said, that a mathema- 
tician will not reason correctly on the 
merits and constituents of fine poetry, 
or of its sister arts. Mr. Babbage asks, 
*‘Who that has studied their works ever 
dreamed of an inquiry into the moral 
or intellectual character of Euclid or 
Archimedes?’’ Certainly no one, for 
no reason exists why he should: but 
when a mathematician enters on a sub- 
ject not mathematical, and discusses 
the force of religious proofs drawn 
from nature, we are surely at liberty 
to inquire, not whether he has rea- 
soned correctly, but whether he is 
likely to reason correctly, knowing 
the line of reasoning he has been used 
to, and the proofs he has required to 
form his unvarying conclusions in his 
own abstract science. Mr. Whewell 
in his letter to Mr. Babbage, says,— 


“* T have attempted to account for cases 
in which views of an irreligious mind have 
been entertained by persons eminently well 
instructed in all the discoveries of modern 
times, no less than by the superficial and 
the ignorant; ‘and this I have endea- 
voured to explain, by pointing out that 
certain habits of mind may lead men to 
substitute for the Deity certain axioms 
and first principles as the cause of all. ... 
to thrust some mechanic cause into the 
place of God, instead of raising their 
views, as great scientific discoverers have 
done, to some higher cause, some source 
of all forces, laws, and principles.’ I 
cannot think that a doctrine of this kind, 
whether my analysis of the mental pro- 
cess be right or wrong, is properly de- 
scribed in the language which you apply 
to it. Ifthe man of science regulate his 
mind aright, he has a prerogative in his 
religious as well as in his other specula- 
tions ; and it is the common condition of 
high prerogatives, when a want of a just 
estimate of their nature and value con- 
verts them into an evil and danger. If 
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the mathematician set cat on religious 
reasonings, thinking that his mathe- 
matical knowledge alone must bring him 
into a nearer proximity to his Maker and 
Master, he will, [ fear, find that the road 
is interrupted by a wide chasm, and he 
may perhaps turn back frustrated and 
hopeless. It is only by rising above his 
mathematics and physics—by recognising 
the utter dissimilarity of moral and re- 
ligious grounds of belief, from mathe- 
matical and physical reasonings upon 
established laws of nature, that he can 
make his way to the conviction of a moral 
constitution and providential government 
of the world; and if the mathematical or 
physical philosopher so habituate his 
mind, that it is difficult for him thus to 
elevate himself into a higher region than 
that of mathematical proof and physical 
consequence, I cannot but think he does 
damage to his power of judging on those 
subjects.’’ 


We must add another paragraph 
from Mr. Whewell’s letter : 

‘‘ The strongest arguments borrowed 
from the sciences in support of religion 
appear to me to be, not those borrowed 
from any specific analogies of numerical 
or other mathematical laws, but those 
founded on considering how various are 
the kinds of law, and yet how connected 
all these kinds are—how physical con- 
nexions graduate into physiological, and 
these into moral relations; so that the 
existence of a purpose in man’s moral 
faculties is as certain as in his bodily or- 
gans, and final causes part of the same 
scheme as physical causes. You have 
spoken of the impropriety of my endea- 
vour to invalidate the influence of the 
conclusions of any men by any inquiry 
into their intellectual or moral character. 
As I believe that religious convictions, 
founded on scientific views, require, in 
order to be settled and beneficial, a dis- 
cipline of the mind, and as the incul- 
cation of this truth appeared to me an 
important point in my task, I did not 
conceive that I could avoid an endeavour 
to illustrate it; and still I do not per- 
ceive how I could have explained the 
effect of such a discipline (that is, of ha- 
bitual occupations and restraints) better 
than by pointing out certain general phases 
of intellectual character, as formed and 
influenced by intellectual habit.” 

The second chapter,—‘‘Argument in 
favour of design from the changing of 
laws into natural events,” illustrated 
by Mr. Babbage’s calculating engine, is 
very ingenious. The object of it is to 
afford us more extensive and profound 
notions of the great and magnificent 
plan upon which the Creator of the 
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Universe works through “‘ the abyss of 
time,” preparing events perhaps thou- 
sands of years before they will occur, 
and then occurring as single events 
surrounded on either side by a count- 
less multitude of others bearing no re- 
lation to them. 


‘¢ On this argument, the singular events 
we call usually miraculous, are as much 
in the common course of nature as its 
ordinary operations; because, (we will 
say in the case of Lazarus) amid millions 
whom death should consign for ever to 
the tomb, it was a part of the original 
plan provided for, that a second life should 
overcome death ; in the same way as in 
the calculating machine, when the wheel 
is turned, a series of natural numbers will 
turn up from one up toa hundred mil- 
lion, in an unbroken chain. Few per- 
sons therefore would doubt but that it 
would proceed in as regular succession as 
it began; and so the next succeeding turn 
will be @ hundred million and one; but 
then the connexion of the series ends, and 
the next, instead of being a hundred mil- 
lion and two, is a hundred million ten 
thousand and two. The law which seemed 
at first to govern this science, fails at the 
hundred million and second turn,’’ &c. 


No one will deny the ingenuity of 
thisapplication, but many probably will 
demur as to its correctness ; for it is 
founded on that which cannot be grant- 
ed, because unknown to us, viz. that 
the Creator has pre-arranged from the 
beginning all the future order and suc- 
cession of events, and that they are not 
successively regulated and constantly 
moved by his immediate and present 
will. With regard to the notions we 
have of the power of the Creator, we 
think that they are not altered by the 
different form in which that power 
is here displayed. 

Chapter the fourth relates to the 
account of the creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, compared with the 
geological opinions on the ages of the 
earth. On this subject the author 
makes some sound and interesting ob- 
servations ; but when he asks ‘‘ what 
means do we possess of translating 
the book of Genesis ?’’ we answer, 
that the Hebrew language is so sim- 
ple and so confined in its phraseology, 
that, as Coleridge observed, almost all 
the words of the Bible will be found 
in the first twenty chapters of Gene- 
sis. If we do not understand the vo- 
cabulary of Genesis, it is clear that the 
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Bible itself is written in characters dim 
and unknown to us. We think, how- 
ever, on this subject, that the fear 
which existed in the minds of some 
pious and conscientious persons, lest 
the discoveries of geology should af- 
fect the testimony of the Mosaic ac- 
count, is passing away ; andthat the 
disinclination to admit the conclusions 
of the geologists which still exists, 
arises rather from a doubt of the sound- 
ness on which their principles are laid ; 
some being at variance with others, 
and some recalling and modifying their 
former sentiments on many of the 
most essential parts of the argument. 
This is the ground which the Dean of 
York has taken in his late pamphlet ; 
but at the same time we must say, con- 
sidering how lately the study of geo- 
logy has risen into a science, how 
difficult of access are many of its phe- 
nomena, and from how small a field 
of actual observation the process of 
instruction is to advance over time and 
space of immeasurable extent; we 
think the theories advanced by its able 
supporters to have been distinguished 
equally by the cautious and logical 
method in which they have been form- 
ed, and by the observation and experi- 
ments on which they are built. 

We are not ignorant that on such a 
subject, notwithstanding the learning 
brought to the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, and the scientific zeal and know- 
ledge which have explained the pheno- 
mena of the earth, —we have not yet at- 
tained tothe discovery of any thing more 
than a general supposition of the truth. 
We have only opened a few of the 
smaller chambers which contain the 
treasures of geological knowledge; but 
when Mr. Lyall says “If the ex- 
planation afforded by the professor of 
Hebrew (see Dr. Buckland’s volume) 
be admitted, those who adhere to it 
must still have some misgivings as to 
the effect of new discoveries in na- 
ture, causing continual occasion for 
amended translations of various texts ; 
whereas, should the view which has 
been advocated in this chapter be found 
correct, instead of fearing that the 
future progress of science may raise 
additional difficulties in the way of re- 
vealed religion, we are at once relieved 
from all doubt on the subject.””, But we 
must add, how we are relieved, i. e. 
by confessing that we do not know how 
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to translate the book of Genesis; for 
if Mr. Babbage’s argument is true for 
the first chapter, it holds good also for 
the whole book. This way of getting 
rid of difficulties is certainly complete ; 
and resembles the Irishman freeing 
himself from a bad guinea by placing 
it between some halfpence which he 
paid. We have gained the geological 
discoveries, but we have lost the in- 
spired testimony of scripture. On the 
subject of future punishments, Mr. 
Babbage says in his 12th chapter, 

‘‘ Whether we regard our future pros- 
pects as connected with a far higher 
acuteness of our present senses, or as 
purified from our exalted feelings, or as 
guided by intellectual power, surpassing 
all we contemplate on earth, we equally 
arrive at the conclusion, that the mere 
employment of such enlarged faculties, in 
surveying our past existence, will be an 
ample punishment of allour errors. While 
on the other hand, if that Being who as- 
signed to us these faculties, should turn 
their application from the survey of the 
past to the inquiry into the present, and 
search into the future, the most enduring 
happiness will arise from the most inex- 
haustible source.”’ 


That our own improved reason, and 
purified moral feeling and knowledge 
of good and evil, will be the cause of 
deep remorse and anguish at the incon- 
siderate folly and persevering guiltiness 
of our lives, we believe; and that the 
convictions of an enlightened judgment 
will ratify the sentence pronounced, 
we know from the authority of scrip- 
ture ; but Mr. Babbage’s philosophical 
view of the subject is not supported 
by revelation. We cannot permit our 
deep sinfulness in the eyes of God to 
be called errors, nor speak of our im- 
proved moral judgment revising our 
past life, as an ample punishment. Cer- 
tainly we know, not only that part of 
the language of scripture on this awful 
subject is figurative and metaphorical 
(as for instance the expression of the 
day of judgment, and perhaps ‘‘ where 
the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched,”) in the description of the 
condemned, as also the intreduction‘of 
musical instruments among the joys of 
the blessed; but enough remains that 
will not permit us to receive Mr. Bab- 
bage’s interpretation; and we must 
recollect that he who took on himself 
the punishment of our sins, and suffered 
as @ man, suffered not only in agony 
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of mind, but of body. At the real 
picture of the Cross, all the philoso- 
pher’s vain and fantastic speculations 
at once fade and disappear. 


The Book of the Court ; exhibiting the 
origin, peculiar duties and privileges 
of the several ranks of the Nobility 
and Gentry, more particularly of the 
Great Officers of State and Members 
of the Royal Household; with an 
Introductory Essay on Regal State 
and Ceremonial, and a full Account 
of the Coronation Ceremony, §c. By 
William J. Thoms, F.S.A. Lond. 
8vo, 1838. pp. 487. 


THE contents of this comprehensive 
volume are accurately indicated by its 
title page, which we have therefore 
givenat length. ‘‘ It addresses itself,” 
says its author, “‘ to two great classes 
of readers—the former comprising 
those who do go to Court, the latter 
The former,’ he 
continues, ‘‘ will find in it, if not all 
the necessary rules for their guidance, 
at least many useful and available 
pieces of information; and the latter 
that knowledge which, if it answer no 
other end, will at all events, to a cer- 
tain degree, contribute to their escape 
from the ‘parlous state’ in which 
honest Touchstone demonstrated all 
those to be who have never been at 
Court.” (Pref. p. vii.) 

The work opens with an amusing 
Essay on regal State and Ceremonial, 
in which we have presented to usa 
sketch of the progress of court cus- 
toms from the time when it was for- 
bidden ‘‘to give the Queen a blow, 
or snatch any thing from her with vio- 
lence,” and the King was restrained 
by law from aang, bg three things, 
—‘‘his treasure, his hawks, and— 
horresco referens—his breeches,”’ down 
to the present hour. Charles V. seems 
to have been the great patron of courtly 
ceremonial, and his influence and ex- 
ample sufficed to spread it throughout 
Europe. Our own Henry VIII. fol- 
lowed in his steps con amore. Eliza- 
beth possessed not only her father’s 
love of splendour, but also a woman’s 
regard to the personal appearance of 
her household. She would ‘admit 
none about her for pensioners, privy 
chambermen, squires of the body, car- 
vers, cup-bearers, sewers, &c. but 
persons of stature, strength, and birth, 
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refusing to one her consent—because 
he wanted a tooth ;’”” and Bishop Good- 
man, describing the splendour of her 
court, says, that in her time, “‘ at the 
Feast of St. George, when many of 
the lords were present, and every one 
had a multitude of servants, and all 
of them in their chains of gold — I 
do believe that at some times I have 
seen very near fen thousand! chains of 
gold stirring.”’* (p.20.) Charles II. 
introduced into England the etiquette 
as well as the morals of France, and 
the House of Hanover imported some- 
thing of the German stateliness; but 
our political institutions and the home- 
liness of George III. have gradually 
modified these foreign fopperies, and 
have led the way to the present prac- 
tice of our court, in which but little 
more of the ancient stateliness is pre- 
served than is necessary for the main- 
tenance of regularity and decorum. 

Spain, the country of Europe in 
which etiquette flourished in the 
most extaordinary manner, has fur- 
nished Mr. Thoms with several amu- 
sing anecdotes, of which the following 
may be taken as a specimen ;—how 
much of it is true must be left to be 
settled by Messrs. D’Israeli and Cor- 
ney, to whom it has already furnished 
a subject for “illustration :” 

‘* Philip III. was gravely seated by the 
fire side, the fire-maker had kindled so 
great a quantity of wood that the monarch 
was nearly suffocated with heat, but. eti- 
quette would not allow him to rise from 
his chair; the domestics could not pre- 
sume to enter the apartment, for etiquette 
forbade them. At length the Marquis 
de Potat appeared, and the King ordered 
him to damp the fire; but he excused 
himself, alleging that he was forbidden 
by etiquette to perform such a function, 
for which the Duc de Usseda ought to be 
called upon, as it was his business. The 
Duke was gone out; the fire burnt more 
fiercely, and the King endured it rather 
than derogate from his dignity by a vio- 
lation of etiquette. But his blood was so 
heated, that on the following day he was 
attacked with erysipelas in the head, and 
died in consequence.’’ (p. 23.) 

From court ceremonies, the author 
leads us to the consideration of the 
component parts of the court itself ; 
and the Sovereign and royal family, 
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the nobility and gentry, the orders of 
knighthood, the houses of Parliament, 
the great officers of state, the royal 
household, and the ambassadors, are 
all drawn out in review before us, and 
every one of this goodly company is 
anatomised and dissected; the origin 
of his office is laid open, his duties, 
his privileges, and in many instances 
even his emoluments and his official 
costume are explained; and all this is 
done in a pleasant, readable manner, 
and enlivened by many very amusing 
anecdotes and historical passages. In 
this latter respect, indeed, the volume 
before us is highly deserving of com- 
mendation. The useful information 
with which it abounds is set off and 
rendered doubly attractive by the au- 
thor’s agreeable mode of communi- 
cating it. 

The last division of the work relates 
to Coronation Ceremonies ; but the au- 
thor’s intention of treating the subject 
generally having been anticipated by 
Mr. Planché’s pleasant volume of 
‘* Regal Records,’’ he has properly ab- 
stained from entering a field already so 
well occupied, and has confined him- 
self to an account of the coronation of 
our last Queen Regnant, with the ad- 
dition of the Earl Marshal’s programme 
of the ceremony which has so recently 
made “ all England ring from side to 
side.” 

The work seems to have been con- 
cluded in some haste, with a view, we 
suppose, to its being used as a Corona- 
tion Companion ; andthis circumstance 
probably accounts for some few verbal 
inaccuracies, which will no doubt dis- 
appear from future editions. The real 
value of the work is to be found, how- 
ever, not in that part of it which re- 
lates to the Coronation, but in its 
popular, readable explanation of the 
peculiar duties and functions of the 
Officers of State and the other com- 
ponent parts of the machinery of our 
Government. In that respect the de- 
sign is unquestionably a good one; 
there is no similar book in our lan- 
guage; the information crowded into 
this volume is eminently useful, and 
practical, and great diligence appears to 
have been used in getting it together. 





* It would have been interesting to have had brought before us the transition from 
the court of the Stuarts to that of the Protector, and we hope in some future edition 
the author will enlarge this portion of his work. 
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It is difficult to select from a work 
of this character, all the parts of which 
are so dove-tailed together that they 
can only be properly judged of in their 
combination; but the following extract 
will exemplify the pleasant manner in 
which Mr. Thoms combines anecdote, 
antiquarian information, and useful 
practical details. It is rather long, 
but will be found well worthy of 
perusal. 


‘ The Yeomen of the Guard. 


* The corps of the Yeomen of the Guard * 
was raised by Henry VII. at his corona- 
tion in 1485, upon the pretext of giving 
additional splendour to that ceremony, 
but in reality for the greater security of 
his person ; ‘ the crown upon the King’s 
head,’ as Lord Verulam expresses it, 
‘having put perils into his thoughts.’ 
‘ Wherefore,’ says Hall, the chronicler, 
‘ for the safeguard and preservation of his 
own body, he constituted and ordained a 
certain number, as well of good archers 
as of divers other persons, being hardy, 
strong, and of agility, to give daily at- 
tendance on his person, whom he named 
yeomen of his garde; which precedent 


men thought that he learned of the French 


King, when he was in France; for men 
remember not any King of England before 
that time which used such a furniture of 
daily soldiers.’ 

‘The French model here alluded to 
was, ‘la petite garde de corps,’ formed 
by Louis XI. in 1475 (only ten years be- 
fore) by separating from the Becs de Cor- 
bin, or Hundred Gentlemen, the two 
archers by which each of these were at- 
tended, and erecting them into a distinct 
corps. That Henry might have received 
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from this corps the idea of establishing a 
similar one in England, is highly proba- 
ble; and he might be confirmed in his 
inclination to do so, by the knowledge 
that a somewhat similar corps had formed 
part of the royal retinue in preceding 
reigns,t : 

‘* In the reign of the first founder, the 
number of the yeomen of the guard is 
said to have been limited to fifty; but it 
seems, soon after the accession of Henry 
VIII., to have increased to two hundred, 
of which number one hundred were to 
have horses. ¢ 

‘* The first instance of their taking an 
active part in the military operations of 
the time was at the siege of Terouenne 
in 1513, when, according to Hall the 
chronicler, the King was attended by a 
great number of noblemen, and ‘ six hun- 
dred archers of his guard, all in white 
gaberdines and caps.’ They were also 
employed during this reign in attaching 
the unfortunate victims of Henry’s jealous 
policy. In the case of Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, we are told, he was first put 
into the hands of Sir Henry Marney, 
captain of the King’s guard; and after- 
wards, when in his barge, going from 
Westminster towards London, he was met 
by an hundred yeomen of the King’s 
guard, who, to use Hall’s words, ‘ with- 
out abode boarded the duke’s barge, and 
him in the King’s name attached.’ And 
again, with regard to Wolsey, after he was 
arrested and placed in the custody of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward of the House- 
hold, the King sent Sir William Kingston, 
captain of the guard, to fetch him from 
Sheffield to the Tower, and ‘ when the Car- 
dinal saw the captain of the guard, he 
was sore astonished, for then he perceived 
great trouble toward him.’ § 





* This term, Yeomen, was chosen, no doubt, with reference both to their natural 


rank in society, for they were to be composed of persons next below the order of 
gentry, and to the classification of officers in the royal household, almost every branch 
of which was formerly divided into serjeants, gentlemen, and yeomen. Fuller in his 
‘¢ Holy and Profane State,’’ ch. xviii. quaintly says, ‘‘a yeoman is a gentleman in 
the ore, whom the next generation may see refined.”” 

+ These are styled, in Edward the Fourth’s Black Book of the Household, Yeomen of 
the Crown, and it is there said of them,—*‘‘ In the noble Edward’s Statutes these were 
called the xxiiii archers a pie curraunts enchierment devaunt le Roy per payes pur gard 
corps du Roy. These were called the King’sWatchemen, At those dayes a yeoman toke 
but xs. for his gown, and iiiis, viiid. for his hosen and shoone.’’ In the same volume 
of Ordinances of the Royal Household, we have one of the Household of Edward the 
Third, in which they are spoken of as ‘‘ Yeomen of Howsholde.”’ 

t The figure of a yeoman of the guard on horseback, with the rose on his breast 
and a bow in his hand, may be seen in the plate representing the interview between 
Francis the First and Henry the Eighth in Montfaucon. Another print representing 
one of them on horseback, armed with the carbine, which took place afterwards, when 
small fire arms came into use, has been re-engraved by Grose, in his ‘‘ History of the 
English Army,’’ from one in the ‘ Diversarum Gentium Armatura Equestris.’’ 
Amst. 1617, 

§ It ig'related that one cause of Wolsey’s troubles was his having been warned to 

6 
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“ In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we 
find the number of the Yeomen in ordi- 
nary fixed at two hundred, and that of the 
extra yeomen at one hundred and seven ; 
and the earliest instance of the Yeomen of 
the Guard carrying up the royal dinner 
occurs in this reign. Hentzner, who saw 
Elizabeth dine in public in the year 1598, 
tells us that the dinner was served by 
the Yeomen of the Guard, bareheaded, * 
clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose on 
their backs. 

‘* While on the subject of this part of 
the duty of the yeomen, which consists 
of carrying up the dishes to the Sove- 
reign’s table, and which continues to be 
a branch of their duty to this day, it will 
be well to give some account of the origin 
of their popular name of ‘‘ Beef-eaters.’’ 
Some have imputed this to their well-fed 
appearance ; others have derived it from 
the Buffetiers of the French, but with as 
little reason, seeing that they have never 
had aught to do with the ancient cup- 
board, or more modern Beaufet, which 
has always been under the charge of a 
gentleman usher, esquire of the body, or 
some other officer of superior rank. The 
fact seems to be, that it has its origin in 
a visit paid to the Abbot of Reading, by 
our bluff Harry, in the character and 
habit of a Yeoman of the Guard, a cha- 
racter which, to judge by his looks, he 
was well calculated to support to the life. 
The story is told by Fuller, and is to the 
following effect : 

“The King being hunting in that 
neighbourhood, disguised himself as one 
of his yeomen, and in a frolic, paid a 
visit to the Abbot about dinner time. 
The personal bulk of the King could well 
enable him to support the character. 
The Abbot finding it necessary (perhaps 
through fear) to be civil to such a guest, 
invited the supposed yeoman to dine at 
his own table, where was a large piece of 
beef, of which the King, hungry from the 
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chase, ate rather voraciously. Upon ob- 
serving this the Abbot cried out, ‘ Well 
fare thy heart! and here, in a cup of 
sack, I remember the health of his Grace. 
I would give an hundred pounds on the 
condition that I could feed so heartily on 
beef as you do. Alas! my weak squea- 
mish stomach will hardly digest the wing 
of a small rabbit or chicken.’ The King 
(orrather the Beef-eater) took his leave, 
and, in a few weeks after, the Abbot was 
committed close prisoner to the Tower, 
and fed for a short time on bread and 
water; at length a piece of beef was set 
before him, for which the Abbot did not 
then want a competent inclination, and 
while he was thus regaling himself, the 
King came intentionally into the apart- 
ment, in propria persona, and demanded 
the 100/. for having restored to the Abbot 
his lost appetite for roast beef. The 
Abbot might, perhaps, think the remedy 
severe, and the physician’s fee rather 
large; but Dr. Fuller vouches the truth 
of the story, and says the money was 
paid before he had his release, after 
which it is natural enough to conceive 
that the Abbot henceforth would never 
see any of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
without annexing to him the idea of a 
Beef-eater; and the story, when circu- 
lated, might very fairly entail that nick- 
name upon them. 

‘*But to return to the Yeomen of the 
Guard. In the reign of James I. they 
are found at two hundred in number; and 
it was not until the regulations made by 
Charles II. in 1668, that their number 
was really fixed at any settled standard ; 
at this time it was fixed at one hundred, 
at which it now remains.~ Six of these 
are called Yeomen Hangers, and two 
Yeomen Bed-goers; the business of the 
former being to place and displace the 
tapestry in the royal apartments when 
the King removed from one palace to 
another; that of the latter being, on such 











beware of Kingston, which till then he had interpreted to mean the town of Kingston, 
in Surrey, on which account he always avoided passing through it on his way from 


Esher to London. 


Howard, ‘‘ Defensative against Prophecies.’’ 


* “ That they should appear bare-headed on such occasions does not strike one at 
first, as the Queen was not only served but even spoke to kneeling; neither should I 
have mentioned this particular circumstance, but that at present the yeomen never 
take off their caps in the royal presence, nor even should the King speak to them. 
The same etiquette is observed by the coachmen and footmen, when they wear their 
caps of honour; though both these and the yeomen touch them en militaire.” 


Pegge, ‘ Curialia,’ pt. iii. 31. 
Tt ‘‘ Church History,” book vi. 


t~ The number of the Warders of the Tower, which, having been originally forty, 
was afterwards decreased to twenty-four, was increased by William ITI. in 1689 to 
thirty, and in the following year further enlarged to forty, which has been the com- 


plement ever since. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 
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removals, or in royal progresses, to take 
the charge of the beds on the roads, and 
the care of putting them up and taking 
them down. 

‘“‘When George II. went to Hanover 
to take the command of the army in the 
year 1743, the six Yeomen Hangers and 
two Yeomen Bed-goers were called to this 
duty, and had the care of all the royal 
baggage, and particularly of the King’s 
camp, equipage, and bed. The tent was 
not actually pitched; but Pegge, on the 
authority of one of these very yeomen, 
tells us, that the Hangers and Bedgoers 
were prepared to have erected the pa- 
vilion, to have hanged it properly, and 
placed the bed, They, however, so far 
performed their duty, as to put up the 
King’s bed every night on the road; and 
at all times when the King halted took 
their posts as yeomen in ordinary, for 
which last purpose they carried with 
them their partisans, though, in their 
other capacities, they were armed with 
carbines. 

‘* A yeoman usher and a party of yeo- 
men now compose the guard that attends 
in the Great Chamber on levee days and 
drawing-room days, their office being to 
keep the passage clear, that the nobility, 
who frequent the Court, may pass with- 
out inconvenience. The usher is posted 
at the head of the room, close by the 
door leading into the Presence Chamber, 
to whom, when persons of a certain dis- 
tinction enter from the stairs, the lower- 
most yeoman, next to the entrance of the 
chamber, calls aloud, ‘ Yeoman Usher!’ 
to apprise him of such approach. To 
this the usher makes answer, by audibly 
crying ‘Stand by!’ to warn all indif- 
ferent persons to leave the pass clear, 
These are called the honours of the Guard 
Chamber, which are conferred on Peers 
and Peeresses of the three kingdoms, on 
Privy Councillors, Knights of the several 
orders, on Ambassadors and Chargés 
d' Affaires, on the Great Officers of State, 
and on the Captain and Lieutenant of the 
Band.” (P. 363—8.) 


By this pleasant intermixture of 
facts, traditions, and practical details, 
gathered from a variety of sources, 
and blended with considerable skill, 
Mr. Thoms has compiled a volume 
which deserves to occupy a permanent 
place in our literature by the side of 
our Peerages and books of that class. 
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The History and Antiquities of the 
Manor House at South Wravhall, 
and the Church of St. Peter, Bid- 
deston, Wilts. By T. L. Walker, 
Architect. Fol. 


THE present subject constitutes the 
third part of Mr. Walker’s ‘‘ Exam- 
ples of Gothic Architecture,” the pre- 
ceding portions of which have already 
come under review in our pages. The 
author has, in this instance, chosen 
for illustration a mansion possessing 
considerable claims to attention, as a 
fine example of the residences of the 
old English gentry. The representa- 
tions on paper of such a structure are 
not only interesting and useful to the 
architect, but are equally valuable to 
the student of history, as illustrative 
of the domestic manners and habits 
of former times. It is satisfactory 
to witness a subject so replete with 
interest, treated by the author with 
equal ability to that which is shown 
in the former portions of his work. 

We have already engraved a per- 
spective view of the mansion from a 
drawing by J. Buckler, Esq. F.S.A. 
and which is accompanied by a de- 
scription from the pen of Mr. Walker 
(Gent. Mag. March 1838, p. 257); so 
that the mansion may in some regard 
be considered as familiar to our rea- 
ders, and in consequence a particular ° 
reference to the history, of the House 
is at present unnecessary. 

The plates consist of a general view 
of the mansion, shewing the whole 
extent of the structure, and exhibiting 
in several geometrical drawings, the 
various apartments for display and 
convenience, distinguishing the works 
of different periods with clearness and 
accuracy. 

The interior of the hall, divested of 
a modern ceiling which at present 
conceals its timber roof, appears to 
great advantage in the various re- 
presentations which are given of it 
as a whole and in detail. It differs 
from the generality of ancient struc- 
tures of the same class in having no 
oriel window at the upper end; but its 
place is, in a measure, supplied by 
two recessed apartments approached 
from the hall by arches, which ap- 
pear to resemble, on a small scale, 
the arrangements of Eltham; and 
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what is rather uncommon, is the ab- 
sence of a louvre in the roof. The 
withdrawing room is attached to one 
end of the hall; it occupies the site 
of an older building of the same de- 
scription, and is a rich specimen of 
the architecture of the age of James 
the First. The interior of this room 
is exhibited in a very correct and 
tasteful perspective view, shewing the 
present ceiling, which is highly orna- 
mented in one of the elaborate in- 
terlaced patterns of the period; it 
conceals an older roof of timber in 
the style of the hall, but subordi- 
nate to it in point of height and de- 
coration. 

A number of shields are carved on 
the corbels of the hall, containing the 
Marshall’s lock, the badge of the lords 
of the manor of Draycott, with va- 
rious armorial bearings. The form 
of the shields is somewhat remark- 
able: they are in some instances paral- 
lelograms, in others irregular hexa- 
gons, the dexter and sinister sides 
being elongated; they exhibit early 
examples of a fanciful shield, cm- 
ployed for heraldic bearings; and as 
one of the forms might be mistaken 
for a banner, the sculptor has taken 
care that in each of the examples, the 
notch or sight hole on the dexter side 
should be carefully represented. 

The “‘ gap mouths,” carved in the ex- 
ternal cornice of the hall, are also very 
remarkable; one of these represents a 
lion’s head gorging a small child; 
another, a similar head ejecting the 
child, head forwards : there would ap- 
pear to be some meaning in these re- 
presentations. A lion devouring a 
child was the armorial bearing of the 
Montfords, which family does not 
appear to have been at all connected 
either with the Longs, or with the 
present mansion. It was, however, 
in all probability an ancient badge of 
the latter family, the meaning of which 
is forgotten, although a distant resem- 
blance to the bearing seems to be re- 
tained in the following notice of a 
grant of a crest. 

‘‘ Sir Henry Longe, Knight, was present 
at the siege of Boulogne ; accompanied 
Henry VIII. to the field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and was knighted for making a gal- 
lant charge on Therouenne, in Picardy, in 
the sight of Henry, when 4 new crest, 
consisting of a lion’s head with a man’s 
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hand in its mouth, was granted to him.”’ 
p. 9. 


The sculptures in question are the 
work of the century preceding this 
grant, and therefore cannot have had 
their origin in this crest; it is there- 
fore highly probable that the device 
was connected with the family from a 
much earlier period. 

The Church of St. Peter, at Bid- 
deston, is also illustrated in the same 
volume; it is a small but pleasing 
structure of pointed architecture, si- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of the 
mansion, which is chiefly remarkable 
for a singular bell turret, which, with 
the church, is shewn by geometrical 
drawings, and by one of the two wood- 
cuts which, by the kindness of Mr. 
Walker, we have been enabled to lay 
before our readers in the present Ma- 
gazine. 

The plates by Le Keux, it is only 
necessary to observe, are executed in 
the same style and with equal care and 
fidelity to those which have illustrated 
the former publications of Mr. Walker; 
and it is just to say that the admirers 
of the ancient domestic architecture 
of England are under great obligations 
to Mr. Walker for having preserved a 
recollection of another of the interest- 
ing structures of ancient times. It is, 
however, satisfactory to add that the 
present edifice is neither neglected like 
the Vicar’s Close, nor modernised like 
Great Chalfield, nor left to perish in 
common with so many of our best ex- 
amples of ancient architecture, but is 
safely preserved by the proprietor, 
Walter Long, Esq. M.P., who has the 
good taste to value and appreciate its 
merits and beauties. 


Memorials of Cambridge, by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. F.S.4. Nos. IV. V. 
and VI. 


PROCEEDING upon the plan of 
Dr. Ingram’s Memorials of the sister 
university, this publication has de- 
dicated to Trinity College, as one of 
the most important, a larger space 
than will be allotted to the other es- 
tablishments. In the account of this 
college are printed several curious do- 
cuments from the Lansdowne MSS. 
affording a singular illustration of 
college economy ; they contain an ac- 
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count of the expenses of the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Essex, the favourite of 
Elizabeth, drawn up by his tutor, 
Robert Wright, who was a fellow of 
the college. The expense of furnish- 
ing the lodgings of this nobleman 
amounted only to 7/. and 10d.; and 
those of a week, apparently occupied 
by his journey from London to Cam- 
bridge, to 51. 17s. 9d. The tutor also 
complains of the ‘‘ extreme necessitie 
of apparel” which the Earl laid under, 
fearing that the young nobleman 
would not only be ‘‘ thred-bare but 
ragged.” Tailors were not so pro- 
digal of credit in those days, we ap- 
prehend, as at present. His lord- 
ship’s wants were, indeed, moderate : 
as all the apparel which his thrifty 
guardian (no other than Lord Burgh- 
ley) was required to furnish was ‘a 
fine gown for holidaies ; two dublets ; 
three paire of hose; two paire of 
nether stocks; a velvet cap; a hatte.” 

The engravings display, in several 
views of the college, the architecture of 
its building from the first foundation 
to the works of Wren and Wilkins. 
A wood-cut is given of a niche* in 


which the statue of Henry the Eighth 
has supplanted that of a far nobler 
character—Edward the Third; thearms 
of the last monarch occurring beneath 
the niche plainly indicate the usur- 
pation, and serve the useful purpose 
of stripping the intruder of his bor- 


rowed plumes. In this case, the 
great value of significant ornament is 
shown : the presence of armorial bear- 
ings in an ancient building are so 
many historical documents conveying 
information which in many instances 
can be derived from no other source : 
here, the existence of such a docu- 
ment speaks plainly to every spec- 
tator that the credit of erecting even 
the present college is not solely attri- 
butable to the monarch whose statue 
appears in the niche. 

We are by no means pleased with 
the engraving of the statue of Newton, 
either in the expression or the execu- 
tion ; and we were surprised to see the 
names of Mackenzie and Le Keux 
affixed to the plate. 

The sixth number comprises Christ’s 
College, which has the honour of re- 
cording among the names of its scho- 
lars that of Milton. An old mul- 
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berry-tree, said to have been planted 
by the poet, is preserved with great 
care, and forms the subject of a very 
beautiful vignette. 

This College also possessed a re- 
putation for dramatic  entertain- 
ments. It seems at an early pe- 
riod to have been famous for the 
acting of comedies and tragedies. 
We are told that so far back as 1544, 
was performed there a tragedy called 
Pammachius, translated by the cele- 
brated John Bale. Somewhat later, 
about 1566, was first performed “ in 
Christes Colledge’’ the singular old co- 
medy of ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 

We regret to see an advertisement 
attached to the present number, an- 
nouncing a suspension of the work 
in consequence of the ill health of 
Mr. Le Keux. He states, however, 
that nearly all the drawings are made 
for the work, and a great number of 
the plates and wood engravings are in 
a state of forwardness. We trust, 
therefore, that the publication will 
soon proceed to completion on so 
satisfactory a style as to form an ap- 
propriate and pleasing companion to 
the Memorials of the sister University, 
so respectably and ably edited by Dr. 
Ingram. 


Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems. 
Being his Sonnets clearly developed : 
with his Character drawn chiefly from 
his Works. By Charles Armitage 
Brown. 12mo. 1838. 


SO much had been done by the 
critics of the last century for the illus- 
tration of the life and writings of 
Shakespear, that the opinion has very 
generally prevailed that little remained 
to be done, and especially that the 
search for particulars in his own per- 
sonal history must be pursued under 
the disheartening persuasion that the 
issue must be disappointment. But we 
imagine that all persons who compare 
the annotation which Mr. Caldecott 
has annexed to his edition of the two 
plays Hamlet and As You Like It, 
with the annotation in any of the vari- 
orum editions, will be disposed to 
acknowledge that in the department of 
what may be called the lower criti- 
cism, the restoration of lost readings, 
the justification of a doubtful phrase, 
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or the explication of some obscure pas- 
sage, there was still room for future 
enquiry after Steevens, Reed, and Ma- 
lone had ceased to write; and that 
whoever reads the remarks of Schlegel, 
or our own Scottowe, Hazlitt, and Cole- 
ridge, will also acknowledge that in 
the department of the higher criticism 
there was also much to be done. We 
ought not to forget at the same time 
to include Mrs. Jameson amongst those 
who in these, by some supposed dege- 
nerate, days of Shakespear criticism, 
or rather in this supposed exhausted 
state of it, have very successfully ex- 
hibited the very extraordinary powers 
of this matchless genius. 

The truth is, that the writings of 
Shakespear as a subject of criticism 
are as inexhaustible as his mind was. 
Our belief is that, after all that was 
done by those laborious men whose 
accumulated labours are by some 
thought to have overlaid the poet 
whom they professed to cherish, at 
last as much remains to be done as 
they have accomplished, to say nothing 
of the sweeping away a vast mass of 
matter which is either wholly irrele- 
vant, or which has arisen out of the 
misapprehensions or erroneous theories 
of particular commentators. 

Mr. Malone is the only person who 
ever set himself in the true spirit of 
that kind of minute research for which 
we have no better name than antiqua- 
rian, by which men discover and pre- 
pare the materials on which minds of 
a more philosophical cast may here- 
after work, to the recovery of facts in 
the life of Shakespear. Rowe’s Life 
of him is very unsatisfactory, because 
he neglected many sources of informa- 
tion then more available than now, 
and delivered to us his few facts with 
so little care of supporting them by 
authorities, that almost every one of 
them has been questioned by modern 
scepticism. Yet before Malone, who 
was there that devoted himself to this 
enquiry? Malone was a very close 
searcher, but not an accurate tran- 
scriber or an able reasoner. Yet his 
materials are good. But unfortu- 
nately he died when he had brought 
his hero but to the threshold of public 
life; and what is called his Life of 
Shakespear, instead of being the work 
its title promises, is but his essay on 
the chronological order of his plays, his 
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commentary on Spenser’s Colin Clout 
(ingenious and beautiful, but quite out 
of place), added to an account of the 
poet’s birth, infancy, and youth, and, 
at the end, some other matter of little 
value most negligently put together, 
and where, we must take the liberty 
to say, that his literary executor, or 
the agent employed by him, have not 
done what respect for their deceased 
friend ought to have been felt by them 
to impose as a sacred obligation. In 
fact we have no Malone’s Life of Shake- 
spear, for the whole of the period of 
his life from the time when he left 
Stratford and entered on his theatrical 
career in London. What is worse, the 
materials collected by Mr. Malone for 
that-period (which is in fact the part 
of his life which is most important to 
us) are lost; at least not known to 
exist. Yet, beside Mr. Malone, who 
is there that has sought for facts with 
a persevering assiduity, who has pur- 
sued the study of the life of Shake- 
spear as an object? Weare sure that 
no such researches have been made by 
the persons who have given us Lives 
of Shakespear in these later times. 
Dr. Drake’s immense volumes are a 
singular instance how a large book 
may be made up out of the labours of 
other men, without a solitary contri- 
bution of an author’s own. There are, 
however, several beautiful little com- 
positions of which the Life of Shake- 
spear, as generally known and popu- 
larly received, is the subject, such as 
Dr. Symmons’, Mr. Scottowe’s, and, 
very recently, Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell’s. Each contains remarks original 
and ingenious, but we search in any of 
them for new facts or new corrobora- 
tions of old facts in vain. 

In fact, whatever information abso- 
lutely new has been brought to light 
in these times, has been but as it were 
incidentally discovered. Mr. Boaden, 
Mr. Wheler, and Mr. Collier seem to 
have been the most fortunate. 

Enough has, however, been done 
in the way of incidental discovery to 
encourage persons favourably situated 
for the purpose, to undertake direct 
researches in the manner pursued by 
Mr. Malone. 

If anything were wanting to show 
that there is still something left to 
reward diligence, it would be sup- 
plied by the fact, which all who have 
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attended to the course which the il- 
lustration of the poet’s biography has 
taken in the last few years, must have 
perceived, that neither Mr. Malone, 
Mr. Chalmers, nor any of the cri- 
tics of the old school, had the small- 
est suspicion of the true nature and 
character of the Sonnets of Shake- 
spear, and the light which they may 
be made to throw on his life. No- 
thing can exceed the extravagance of 
some of their conjectures, except the 
state of darkness in everything respect- 
ing them in which they were involved. 
In fact they knew nothing concerning 
them ; neither when written, to whom 
addressed, or whether they were mere 
sports of a poet’s fancy or arose out 
of relations actually existing. And of 
course, except that here and there 
were a few lines from which it 
seemed that some opinion or sentiment 
of the author might be collected, it 
was not attempted to extract from 
them matter for the poet’s biography. 
Waldron, indeed, in a too literal mo- 
ment, inferred that the poet was lame, 
from two expressions, which are plain- 
ly metaphorical. It was a great step 
in Shakespear’s biography when it 
was ascertained to whom they were 
addressed. This was known to a few 
persons long before Mr. Boaden, in 
the pages of our Magazine, first openly 
divulged the truth; but it seems to 
have been nursed as a favourite dis- 
covery not to be brought before the 
public, till (1) it was established by 
such a strength of evidence that no- 
thing could countervail it; and (2) till 
the other truths and facts which spring 
out of this fact were gathered in. 
There are minds which are over-scru- 
pulous, dreading to commit themselves 
to any thing which is short of that 
perfection they think attainable, and 
some are too apt to forget the short- 
ness of life, and that a literary 
executor may be no better than 
Malone found in Boswell. However, 
Mr. Boaden having arrived at the 
same truth by his own independent 
researches, first communicated to the 
world, in the number of our Magazine 
for October 1832 (Vol. c11. p. 308— 
314), that the Sonncts were addressed 
to William Herbert the third Earl of 
Pembroke of the new creation in the 
Herberts. 

Mr. Boaden communicated at the 


same time the grounds of this opinion. 
They are, we think, sufficient, though 
more and, perhaps, stronger evidence 
might be produced. Mr. Brown, in 
the work now before us, treats the Son- 
nets as addressed to this young no- 
bleman; but we look in vain for the 
train of reasoning by which he ar- 
rived at this conclusion, and we regret, 
that a writer gifted and original as he 
is, has not produced one fact to sup- 
port a truth which had eluded the 
most laborious and most sagacious of 
the older commentators. Why, we 
ask, does Mr. Brown suppose them 
addressed to this Earl? We do not 
admit that while his father was 
yet alive his usual designation was 
** Master William Herbert,” corre- 
sponding to the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” of the 
mysterious dedication. Yet this, as 
far as appears in Mr. Brown’s volume, 
is that on which he chiefly relies. 
Son, as he was, to a preceding Earl of 
Pembroke, his proper designation was 
“* Lord Herbert,” and so we know by 
innumerable proofs he was called by 
his contemporaries; not, as Mr. Brown 
alleges, ‘‘ Master William Herbert.” 

The author, however, has not been 
anticipated, as far as we know, by that 
perverse class of writers, who will 
persist in saying before us that which 
we meant to say at the proper time, in 
another circumstance of these hitherto 
puzzling compositions. He regards 
the sonnets, not as being properly son- 
nets, each a distinct poem, but asa 
series of poems in the sonnet 
stanza, each with its own envoy, like 
some of the poems of Spenser. And 
as this is the great discovery of the 
book, and is, according to the motto 
as the title page, ‘“‘the key by which 
every difficulty is unlocked, and we 
have nothing but pure uninterrupted 
biography,”’ we shall present the dis- 
tribution proposed by Mr. Brown to 
our readers. It is no small advance, 
we can assure them, in the progress to 
the right understanding these poems, 
and the facts which are obscurely sha- 
dowed forth in them. 


‘* First Poem, Stanzas 1 to 26. To 
his friend, (that is, the Earl of Pembroke, 
then Lord Herbert,) persuading him to 
marry. 

*¢ Second Poem, Stanzas 27 to 55. To 
his friend, who had robbed the poet of 
his mistress, forgiving him. 
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‘“‘ Third Poem, Stanzas 56 to 77. To 
his friend, complaining of his coldness, 
and warning him of life’s decay. 

‘* Fourth Poem, Stanzas 78 to 101. 
To his friend, complaining that he pre- 
fers another poet’s praises, and reprov- 
ing him for faults that may injure his 
character. 

‘« Fifth Poem, Stanzas 102 to 126. To 
his friend, excusing himself for having 
been sometime silent, and disclaiming the 
charge of inconstancy. 

‘« Sixth Poem, Stanzas 127 to 152. 
To his mistress, on her infidelity.’’—P. 
47. 

Such is Mr. Brown’s arrangement, 
and though he is obliged to displace 
or to reject two or three of the Sonnets, 
it is an arrangement which will proba- 
bly be accepted by his more curious 
readers with slight, if any, modifica- 
tions. 

By this way of considering them 
they may certainly be regarded as 
‘* autobiographical,” that is, they re- 
late to actual positions in the Poet’s 
affairs and connexions with the people 
around him. Still there are many 
which are barren in every thing of 
this kind. But they certainly disclose 
much both of fact and feeling, and 

. something which for the honour of the 

poet we could wish not that it were 
unknown, but that it never had ex- 
isted. 

We, perhaps unreasonably, had pre- 
pared ourselves to expect a far larger 
eduction of incidents and circumstan- 
ces in the poet’s life from the Sonnets, 
after the announcement in the title- 
page; and the rather, because when 
the Sonnets, or the poems in the 
sonnet stanza, are understood, they 
are found to contain no small amount 
of information respecting the poet’s 
relations to other persons beside Lord 
Herbert, and the Phryne to whom he 
is supposed to have attached himself. 
The allusions are obscure, and are 
only to be cleared by looking at the 
history of Lord Herbert. When Mr. 
Brown writes “‘ they are all addressed 
to one person; and that person must 
have been very young, and of high 
rank; if not Master William Herbert, 
some other of his age in 1597 or 8, and 
of his condition,” we beg to assure 
the author that he must have a stronger 
faith in Mr. William Herbert; and not 
regard “‘ Mr. W. H.” asacypher when 
any other letters would do as well, be- 





fore he will apprehend half the facts 
which are couched in these poems. 

We cannot, however, withhold the 
tribute of our sincere admiration of 
one of the most original and elegant 
of the volumes which have appeared in 
the department of Shakespear criti- 
cism. The writer views every subject 
with an eye of his own, and he has 
evidently a mind richly cultivated, and 
enthusiastically devoted to the study 
of our greatest poet. The Sonnets, 
and the conclusions from them, form 
in fact but a small portion of the 
volume, the rest consisting of distinct 
disquisitions on many points, all of 
interest, connected with Shakespear 
criticism, or of remarks on several of 
the plays, which are at once original 
and pleasing. One of the disquisitions 
is entitled ‘‘ Did he visit Italy ?”’ The 
author has lived much in that country, 
and his testimony is of value. He 
thinks it all but impossible that the 
manners of Italy could have been hit 
off so felicitously, had there not been, at 
some period of the poet’s life, an 
actual personal acquaintance with them. 
In the disquisition on ‘‘ His Learning,”’ 
the author takes what appears to us 
a much juster view than that taken by 
Dr. Farmer, whose lively essay, we 
suspect, has been supposed by many 
to place the learning of Shakespear 
lower than the doctor, who himself, 
however, rated it at a sufficiently low 
price, intended to place it. In the dis- 
quisition on ‘‘ His Love of Fame,” he 
combats the opinion that Shakespear 
was careless about his writings, and 
intimates that it was probably his in- 
tention to prepare an edition of them, 
when living in the latter part of his 
too short life at Stratford, and that he 
was prevented from executing the de- 
sign by the disease with which he was 
surprised hurrying him to an early 
grave. 

One remark, near the conclusion, on 
this subject, contains so exalted a com- 
pliment to Shakespear, and illustrates 
so happily the high tone of criticism 
taken in this volume, that we must 
transcribe it. 


‘*' No one has remarked that Shake- 
spear invariably placed his scene away 
from his own times. The nearest ap- 
proach to English manners in his day, is 
in Henry the Eighth. Was he aware that 
the more general his view of humanity, 
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unrestricted by time or place, the more in- 
delible must be his fame? A supposi- 
tion has crossed my mind, that, had he 
lived to prepare his works for publication, 
he would have annulled every allusion 
to the fleeting manners and customs of 
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his day. Having served his purpose for a 
while on the stage, I think it probable 
they would have afterwards been erased. 
As they now stand, they are unconnected 
with a single incident, or with the spirit 
or the feeling of the dialogue.”’ P. 304. 





New Eton Grammar rendered into 
English, with additional matter. By 
Clement Moody, one of the Junior Mas- 
ters of Tunbridge School.—We have read 
this grammar with attention, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be the 
best guide to the young scholar in the 
Latin language that we have met with. 
Mr. Moody has done much to make the 
Eton Grammar more useful and con- 
venient by translating it, so as to facilitate 
its comprehension by the younger classes 
of a school, and by adding such notes, 
(collected from the higher grammars of 
Schiller and Zumpt, or original), as will 
be of great service to those more advanced 
in their philological studies. He has thus 
united in a great degree the advantages of 
the two kind of grammars, which hitherto 
have been kept distinct, much to the dis- 
advantage of the learner: and the pre- 
sent grammar will be a very sufficient 
guide and assistant to any scholar in 
his progress, until he has acquired such 
a mastery over the language, as to de- 
velope its principles, analyse its struc- 
ture, and explain its analogies for himself. 
Of Mr. Moody’s original observations we 
have just room to give the following on 
the subject of the Ellipsis, p. x. ‘It 
would be easy to demonstrate that many 
writers on the Latin language have made 
a lavish misapplication of the figure Ellip- 
sis, from not bearing in mind that the 
cases in all their various combinations 
with every part of speech, preserve one 
uniform relation, primary or secondary : 
a single example will suffice. The M. 
of Port Royal hold the dictum that the 
genitive case after the verb always de- 
pends on some substantive, expressed or 
implied, ex. gr. memini malorum, supp. 
memoriam malorum ; but surely there is 
a wide difference between a thing and the 
recollection of a thing; and the act of 
remembering is mentioned as originating 
in the ‘malorum,’ the evils themselves, 
and not in the recollection of them. 
Philologists, we are told, in general go a 
step further, and contend that the geni- 
tive, no matter what kind of a word it 
follows, can only be governed by a noun 
substantive. The ‘ Avidus gloria’ is to 
be explained by an Ellipsis of in negotio, 
ratione, or causd. Schiller always shows 
a great partiality for this figure, is some- 
what sceptical in the present instance, 
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and adds that the genitive follows, viz. in 
the order of construction, nouns substan- 
tives and adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
though it may de questioned how far it is 
governed by them. In the midst of all 
these needless uncertainties, how simple 
and easy do the above and all similar ex- 
pressions of the same kind become when 
tried by the principle just laid down. 
Memini malorum, ‘I remember the 
evils ’—the evils occasioning my remem- 
bering. dvidus glorie ‘ fond of glory’ 
—glory being the source of the fondness. 
Pudet me culpe, ‘1 am ashamed of my 
fault’—I feel shame because of my fault. 
As well might we consider all transitive 
works governing a genitive by a similar 
cause. Percontatores fugito, viz. rem 
or negotium percontatoris—a position 
which the most fanciful theorist would 
not venture to take. Such misconcep- 
tions can only arise from grammarians 
losing sight of the analogy of structure 
which subsists between the Greek and 
Roman languages; the latter correspond- 
ing with and belonging to the Greek, and 
holding the same relation to the Greek as 
a child to its parent.’’ 

So satisfied are we, after a repeated 
perusal, of the clearness, accuracy, and 
general merits of this little work, that it 
is our intention to recommend it to all 
masters of schools. It is of the utmost 
importance that the grammatical elements 
of language should be taught early and 
taught correctly, for there is little time 
or inclination in after-life to supply what 
is defective, or rectify what is erroneous. 
We may say of the youthful scholar— 
‘Cum ad stilum secedet, cum generabit 
ipse aliquid et componet, tum inchoare 
ahec studi vel non vacabit, vel non 
libebit.’ 


Slade’s Colloqguies between a Phrenolo- 
gist and Dugald Stuart.—We do not 
think that this volume has thrown any 
new light on the abstruse subject on which 
it treats ; nor do we believe that the real 
ghost or idolon of the great Scotch meta- 
physician would use exactly the argu- 
ments and language here attributed to him; 
but the volume is pleasing and amusing, 
and the comparative view given of the 
merits of Gall and Spurzheim in favour of 
the former we are inclined to think cor- 
rect. 
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Connected Essays and Tracts, by H. 
O'Conner, Esq. vo.—These essays are on 
Morals and Metaphysics. They contain 
much that is ingenious and well reasoned, 
and much just and acute criticism on the 
speculations of former writers, as Hume, 
Browne, Paley, &c. The third Essay 
does credit to the author’s power of argu- 
ment, and to the justness of his religious 
views, and is a valuable specimen of his 
skill and knowledge. There are other 
parts which we do not approve, and we 
are sorry to see Archbishop Magee treated 
with levity, if mot with disrespect. We 
observe that in the argument on ‘ Sacri- 
fice,’ the author has taken no notice of 
the very acute and elegant treatise on the 
subject by the late Mr. Davison, which is 
well worthy his attentive perusal. 





Bishop Ken’s Prose Works, collected by 
S. T. Round. 8vo.—We are obliged to 
Mr. Round for having collected in this 
convenient volume the scattered publica- 
tions of this amiable, excellent, and intel- 
ligent prelate. The greater part of the 
present collection was published in sepa- 
rate pieces by Bishop Ken in his lifetime. 
Mr. Bowles, in his entertaining and excel- 
lent life of Ken, printed some letters for 
the first time ; others, the editor has been 
enabled to add from the Bodleian and 
from Dr. Williams’s collection, while 
the library at Longleat furnished him 
with the articles of visitation and enquiry. 
It appears that several works which have 
been printed from time to time as Ken’s, 
are not authentic. The four following 
have been rejected as spurious. 

1. A Letter to the Author of a Sermon. 

2. The Retired Christian. 

3. The Royal Sufferer. 

4. Expostulations on the Complaints of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. Round has reprinted Mr. Haw- 
kins’s Life of Ken ; he has then given us 
many interesting letters from Ken, W. 
Lloyd, and Dr. T. Smith; three Ser- 
mons, with an excellent Manual of Prayer, 
and Letters or Charges to the Clergy. 
The volume will be gratefully received 
by all who love the memory, admire 
the piety, and esteem the abilities of this 
excellent man, and will form an admira- 
ble companion to his biography by Mr. 
Bowles. 





British Diplomacy and Turkish Inde- 
pendence. 1838.—The author entertains 
no doubts of the ambitious designs of 
Russia, as regards the possession of Tur- 
key, and her further views of oriental 
conquest; and he urges the union of 
Turkey, Austria, and England, as the best 
counterpoise to her projects. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 
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Shakspeare and his Friends. 3 vols.— 
We consider this class of writing te be 
very difficult in theexecution. First, be- 
cause it seems to promise the expectation 
of talent, similar to that suggested by the 
subject of its story; for no one would 
dramatize the character of Shakspeare, 
but on the supposition that the glory of 
that great name would not be impaired in 
his hands; and that when Shakspeare 
speaks through him, he loses not ‘‘a drop 
of the immortal man.’? As the author 
selects the highest model he could find, 
he must soar himself with no unequal 
power of wing. Secondly, we are so little 
acquainted with the thoughts and senti- 
ments of our forefathers, we know so little 
of them except in the public page of his- 
tory, that to throw oneself into their 
bosoms and form sentiments, reasons, and 
thoughts for them, in the familiarity of 
common and domestic intercourse, would 
be a task that only genius itself like Scott’s 
could hope to execute. Thirdly, the use of 
antiquated language, such as would be the 
fit vehicle for the expression of the senti- 
ments of such characters, persisted in 
through a whole work, is always tiresome ; 
even Scott has sometimes failed in this 
point. Lastly, for the reason before stated, 
there is in such works, as the present, little 
solid matter compared to their bulk and 
compass. The author is so fearful of his 
ground, and is so little acquainted with 
the thoughts and ideas that his characters 
should possess, that he confines himself 
to colloquial and favourite expressions, 
compliments, descriptions, dialogues with- 
out purpose or result, general and vague 
statements, half-contradictions, prosy ex- 
cuses and long harangues, while the stream 
of narration, being impeded by these ob- 
stacles, sullenly and slowly proceeds. We 
say this of the book before us and of 
others of the class; though there is cle- 
verness both in the prose and poetical 
parts, and some few of the scenes are 
correctly and forcibly drawn. But what 
authority has the author for making Queen 
Elizabeth appear at a public theatre ? 





Fitzherbert, or Lovers and Fortune- 
Hunters. By the Authoress of the Bride 
of Sienna. 3 vols.—Notwithstanding, as 
it appears to us, two faults in this novel, 
which are, that the plot is not a very happy 
one, and that there is a tendency to over- 
charge some of the scenes; yet it has very 
considerable merit, is written with spirit 
and elegance, the characters are varied 
and contrasted, the incidents amusing, 
and the dramatic part, or dialogue, very 
well imagined and executed. We cannot 
afford time to give an analysis of the story, 
which after all would be, stripped of its 
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details and of its drapery, exceedingly un- 
inviting in our hands; but we can assure 
those whose favouring star allows them 
leisure to delight in such works as these, 
that they will be amused with very clever 
portraiture in many of the characters ; 
and that they will see various pas- 
sions and interests, deep and light, 
tragical and ludicrous, sketched off with 
excellent effect. 
Mathews, bating a little extravagance 
here and there, as in the skating scene, is 
very comic, and so true, that she may 
stand for the genus of the tribe she repre- 
sents. Her friend Mr. Shuffle is a fine 
specimen of the scoundrel attorney, such 
as drove poor Sir Egerton Brydges out of 
his country and his wits. Then, again, 
the Sullivan family is excellent ; and some 
of the scenes first-rate ; from the worth- 
less mother to the Piccoletto and the 
dirty old countess. Mrs. Syntax is a true 
portrait in another line; while a just 
relief is given to all this impudence, igno- 
rance, roguery and crime by the fine 
natural and virtuous characters of Fanny 
Hobson and her brown husband ; and the 
affecting narrative of Julia and Walter 
Mandeville. The rival heroines, Emily 
Harland and Camilla St. Clair, are placed 
in sufficient and not too strong a contrast. 
We do not think much can be said in 
favour of the hero of the tale, Fitzher- 
bert; for the infidelity which he shows, 
arose out of a levity that has no alliance 
with the manly virtues ; and we are glad 
Mr. Aubrey was ready to set all matters 
right: knowing well 


* It is best to be off with the old love 
Before we are on with the new.”’ 


On the whole, the fair authoress must not 
think us deficient in gallantry, or cold in 
our approbation, because we do not quote 
some passages from her pages as speci- 
mens of her power. We assure her that 
we have no space at liberty for such pur- 
poses, or we should know where to go 
without difficulty to select scenes that 
would highly gratify all of our readers un- 
der threescore ; as for instance a sketch of 
the Wilmot and other families, in which 
Emily resided as governess. Descriptions 
such as these are very faithfully wrought 
out, and are skilfully carried even into the 
difficulty of the details. The authoress 
wants neither wit to invent, sagacity to 
observe, nor elegance and animation of 
language to describe ; her characters have 
life; her descriptions force and truth ; 
her sentiments and reasonings are just ; 
and her views of society, and her sketches 
of its manners, its follies, and its weak- 
nesses, shew a ready tact and quick obser- 
yation. Our advice is to persevere in her 
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course, and by reading and remark get as 
many fresh shades of character out of the 
mass of society as she can; more she 
cannot expect to obtain ; but every pas- 
sion, well observed, will afford some in- 
dividual traits, as the same water will 
receive a change according to the local 
diversities of soil it passes in its course. 


The Christian Fathers of the first and 
second Centuries, &c. (translated) by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth.—In this volume are 
comprised translations of Clement, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp; followed by the valu- 
able Dialogue of Justin the Martyr, and 
part of Athenagoras. These treatises, 
coming so closely as they do to the apos- 
tolic age, and some even mixing with it, 
are of great value indeed, as they affix the 
seal of antiquity on the great doctrines of 
our faith, and form an authentic commen- 
tary on the apostolic writings. They are, 
too, in themselves most interesting com- 
positions to the biblical scholar. Mr. 
Bickersteth has in this work one more 
claim to our respect. 


The Siege of Antwerp; atragedy. By 
William Kennedy. 1838.—We will fairly 
inform the author what we think is the 
defect of this play ; viz. that we are more 
interested in the event of the Siege of 
Antwerp, and the public transactions, and 
the result of the plan for breaking the 
blockade, than in the character and for- 
tunes of the persons who are engaged in 
the plot on either side. There is no one 
character of predominating interest; 
none to which we attach our wishes and 
interests; none possessing qualities to 
engage and delight us—yet Giambelli and 
Cassilda are good sketches, which want 
but little to place them in a brighter and 
fairer view. Butthereis no action in the 
drama, and Giambelliis only distinguished 
as the planner of a scheme to destroy a 
bridge by some fire-boats. There is no 
development of character, no movement 
of the greater and fiercer passions—no 
catastrophe, the result, as in Macbeth 
and Richard, of previous and foregone 
conclusions. The effect on the whole is 
heavy, and the story moves as languidly 
as one of the canals of the country in 
which it is laid. But we must still say, 
that the poet is superior to his work; and 
notwithstanding we think Mr. Kennedy 
not fortunate in his plot, nor successful in 
his characters, we still see a very poetical 
vein pervading the piece; his taste is 
good ; his imagery pleasing and correct, 
and his style and language very suitable 
to the subject. We must add, that the 
prose introduction in the first scene, not 
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being filled up in the same manner in 
subsequent parts, is a defect, and should 
be altered in another edition. 

The Daily Service; a Sermon preached 
in Lincoln's Inn Chapel.—By the Rev. R. 
W. Browne, 4/.A.—The object of this 
discourse is to advise and promote the 
restoration of the Early Service every 
morning throughout the year in the 
Chapel of Lincoln’s Inx. The author ob- 
serves that it must be a matter of satis- 
faction to all who wish to see the Church 
returning as nearly as possible to the 


practice of the apostolic times, to know 
that this example has been set at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. From a treatise called Pie- 
tas Londinensis, published early in the 
last century, it appears that there were at 
that time daily prayers in no fewer than 
71 London Churches and Chapels, ex- 
clusive of Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s. In the sentiments of the author 
we cordially agree, and we gladly bear 
testimony to the ability and zeal with 
which they are developed and inforced 
in the present discourse. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


A stained glass window has been lately 
executed and erected in a Romish chapel at 
Oscott, near Birmingham, which is scarcely 
surpassed by any modern production of 
thekind. It contains upwards of 170 feet 
of glass, the whole of which is vitrified, 
and all the colours most to be admired, 
but now seldom seen, are in great truth 
and perfection: the ruby, ultra-marine 
and mazarine blues, sea green, violet, ver- 
million, azure, and all the neutral and 
rare tints prevail, and are disposed 
throughout the whole work with great 
taste and harmony, equal to the best spe- 
cimens of the earliest period. 

In the centre compartment, or altar 
window, is the Virgin crowned and splen- 
didly draped, bearing the infant Jesus in 
her arms: a profusion of jewels, exqui- 
sitely imitated, decorate her crown and 
robes, and in her right hand she bears 
a sceptre surmounted with the Eastern 
star. On her right she is supported by 
St. Katharine, the patroness of all theo- 
logical and academical learning; and below 
her is St. Gregory, (in whose papacy St. 
Augustine was first sent to England to 
preach the Gospel,)in a kneeling posture, 
clothed in pontificalibus, the alb, dal- 
catia, and tiara: he is supplicating the 
Virgin, and bears a scroll inscribed, ‘‘ Oro 
pro populo ;’’ his pontifical crozier is in 
his right hand, richly studded with jewels. 
On the left of the Virgin is seen a figure 
of St. Cecilia, the Romish patroness of 
all sacred and choral music, with her ap- 
propriate symbol or emblem: this figure 
is beautifully designed and executed, and 
especially marks the artist’s good taste 
and talent. Somewhat below this figure 
is seen another, of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
(the martyr of Canterbury), kneeling also 
and supplicating, with a scroll inscribed 
“‘interveni pro clero:”’ the saint is ar- 
rayed in pontificalibus, with his gorgeous 
mitre, pastoral staff, and the instrument 
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of his martyrdom; the mitre and pastoral 
staff exhibit jewels that, for colour and 
painting, equal the work of Quintin Mat- 
sys. On the right and left of the whole 
are two smaller figures kneeling and sup- 
plicating : the one is a lady (the donor 
of the window), and the other her son; 
the former habited as a nun, the latter as 
a knight, both bearing their coat armour 
on their mantles or surcoats. These seven 
figures complete the subject of this com- 
partment. The background of the whole 
is beautifully irradiated with a glory pro- 
ceeding from the figure of the Virgin, in 
alternate rays of ruby and azure; in the 
clouds are depicted groups of angels. 

The two side windows each contain six 
figures of the twelve apostles of the 
Christian Church, with gothic pedestals 
and canopies, exquisitely designed from 
examples of the fourteenth century: each 
figure is appropriately draped, and distin- 
guished by its proper symbol of martyr- 
dom, where necessary. We have no hesi- 
tation in stating that twelve such figures 
are not to be met with in any of the 
ecclesiastical windows, either at home or 
abroad. The principal figures are more 
than four feet high. 

The ante-chapel of Wadham College, 
Oxford, has been enriched with two 
splendid windows of stained glass; and, 
judging from the specimens of some un- 
dertakings by others of modern date, we 
are confident the artist, Mr. David Evans, 
of Shrewsbury, has, in the present in- 
stance, both in harmony of colouring, 
tasteful execution, and brilliancy of effect, 
most successfully grappled with the finest 
works of the old masters in this ancient 
and beautiful art, and for nicety of sha- 
dow has in many points even excelled 
their best efforts. The windows contain 
three figures each, from designs by John 
Bridges, Esq. of Oxford ; a brief descrip- 
tion of which is as follows :— 

Kine Davip is clothed in a rich crime 
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son robe, with a green vest, one hand 
resting on a golden harp. 

KinG Sotomon, a fine spirited figure, 
bears in his right hand a sceptre, and in 
the left a plan of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem: he is clad in royal purple, lined 
with ermine, having a richly diapered 
tunic. 

Tue Propuer ExssAn, with his right 
hand uplifted, is in an attitude strikingly 
expressive of the character he sustained 
as the ‘‘ Man of God;’’ and the folds of 
the flowing drapery of his blue mantle are 
most tastefully managed. 

Sr. Joun tHe Baprist is represented 
in white raiment and ‘ camel’s hair,’’ 
over which hangs loose red drapery, lined 
with blue. In his left hand is a wand 
forming a cross, bearing the usual scroll. 

Sr. Mark, a venerable figure, holds an 
open Gospel, while the sober tint of his 
vestment forms a marked contrast with 
the rich green and red drapery of 

Sr. Luke, who is in the act of atten- 
tively writing on a tablet with an ancient 
style. 

Each of the figures are surmounted by 
canopies of exquisite delicacy of orna- 
ment, and stand on pedestals after that 
exuberant though peculiar and fantastic 
style of decoration which prevailed about 
the time of James the First. 

The front of each pedestal contains the 
armorial bearings (as Visitors of the Col- 
lege) of the following Bishops, impaled by 
those of the see of Bath and Wells :— 

1. Cre1IGHTON. Ermine, a lion ram- 
pant Azure. 

2. Mews. 


Paly of six Argent and 
Azure, on a chief Gules three crosses for- 
mées of the First. 

3. Ken. Ermine, threecrescents Gules. 


4. Kipper. Sable, asaltire embattled 
counterembattled Argent. 

5. Hooper. Gyronny of cight Ermine 
and Azure, over all a castle Argent. 

6. Wynne. Gules, a lion rampant 
Argent. 

In the upper division of the windows 
are the arms of Bishop BLapon, Sable, 
three lioncels passant Ermine, with 
human faces in profile Proper, between 
four crosses pattees in pale Argent; and 
of the present Bishop Law, Ermine, on 
a bend engrailed between two cocks Gules 
three mullets Or. 

Other windows, we understand, are in 
progress by the same artist for this col- 
lege. 

_ The corporation of Newtown having 
been dissolved by the Reform Bill, it was 
determined, about the beginning of last 
year, with the residue of their funds, aided 
by the liberal assistance of Sir R. Simeon, 
Bart, and the neighbouring gentry, to re- 
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construct the parish church, which task 
has been ably performed under the direc- 
tion of A. F. Livesay, esq. the architect. 
The style of architecture adopted is of 
the same date as the original building, 
viz. that in use in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry the Third. The church 
is lighted by a large triple window at the 
west end, with plain lancets, and at the 
east end with a double light window di- 
vided by a mullion, with hexagonal rose 
and pierced spandrils in the arch, being 
similar in character to the choir aisle win- 
dows of Westminster abbey. The fore- 
going remarks are made with the view of 
noticing the painted glass with which the 
east window of the church has been filled. 
It was proposed last summer, when the 
church was nearly completed, to put up 
in the window a plain coloured border 
with a dove and the letters I H S in the 
arch ; but Mr. C. Edwyn Gwilt, who was 
applied to, made an ornamental design in 
a style appropriate to the character and ap- 
parent age of the building, and having been 
previously informed of the probable diffi- 
culty of procuring funds to execute the 
same, named 60 guineas as a price, not 
half its real worth. This sum was still 
thought more than was likely to be raised, 
and it was therefore then agreed that a 
modified design should be executed for 40 
guineas. 

Mr. C. E. G. has made the early En- 
glish style his favourite study: pursuing 
the subject with the feelings of an ama- 
teur, the desire of producing a revival of 
an ancient and beautiful style of art 
caused him to throw aside pecuniary con- 
siderations, and he has completed, at his 
own risk, an elaborate but chaste window, 
which, at a moderate estimate, is worth 
150 guineas. 

The two lights are each 2 ft. 6} inc. 
wide by 10 ft. 10} inc. high, andare filled 
with tracery patterns with coloured roses 
and borders, and four coats of arms are in- 
troduced alternately harmonising with the 
principal pattern, the whole enclosed by a 
marginal border of tracery. In the first 
division of the two lights the following 
inscription is introduced: ‘* This painted 
glass, in the national style of the 13th 
century, was raised by subscription, suc- 
cessfully promoted by A. F. Livesay, 
esq. and was designed and executed by 
C. E. Gwitr 1837-8.’ In the second 
divisions of both lights are the tracery 
patterns above alluded to. In the third 
division of the first light are the arms of 
the corporation of Newtown, viz. Purpure, 
on the deck of an old ship, sails and mast 
Or, a royal lion Gules, the sea Vert, in 
the field a shield of St. George, a star and 
crescent of the second, at mast head a 
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flag of the third, the motto ‘‘S. coniatis 
(communitatis) de Frencheville de Lile 
de Wyht,”’ is introduced as a border to 
the pattern of the shield. These arms 
have been said (but improbably) to record 
the capture of the town, about the end of 
the 14th century, by the French, who under 
cover of night surprised and took the 
place ; from which, however, they were 
soon compelled to retreat. The real mean- 
ing of Francheville is the free town. On 
a level with this coat of arms in the second 
light is the coat of the Earl of Yarborough, 
viz. quarterly 1 and 4 Azure, three peli- 
cans Arg. Pelham, 2 and 3 Gules, two 
belts erect, buckles, ferrules and fringe 
Or,—the motto ‘‘ Nec temere nec timide.’’ 
Below these two coats of arms is another 
division of tracery in each light. In the 
fifth division of the first light, the arms 
of Lady Simeon’s father, the late Sir 
Fitzwilliam Barrington, are introduced, 
viz. quarterly 1. Argent, three chevronels 
Gules, a label of three points Azure, Bar- 
rington, 2. Party per pale Or and Sable, 
a saltire engrailed Counterchanged, Pole, 
3. the arms of England and France quar- 
terly, Plantaganet, 4. Gules, a saltire Ar- 
gent, a label of three points Argent and 
Azure, Neville,—the motto ‘‘ Tout ung du- 
rant ma vie.’’? On a level with this coat 
in the second light are the arms of the 
Hon. William Henry A’Court Holmes, 
viz. quarterly, 1 and 4. Barry wavy of six 
Or and Azure, on a canton Gules, a lion 
royal Or, in chief a rose Gules, Holmes, 
2 and 3. Paly of six Or and Azure, each 
metal charged with three Ermines, on a 
chief of the first an eagle Sable, debruised 
by two chevronels Argent, A’Court. The 
sixth and last division of each light is 
the principal tracery rose pattern repeated. 
The hexagonal rose in the crown of the 
arch, which is 3 ft. ] inc. in diameter, 
and three spandrils, are filled with tracery 
of corresponding character to that in the 
lights below. 

The glass is worked as well as designed 
in accordance with ancient examples, andit 
is filledin with hatching or crosslines, which 
make a rich ground and effectually bring 
out the patterns: the tracery is in thick 
outline, nearly opaque, the whole being 
securely burnt in. The coloured portions 
are transparent pot metal, flashed glass, 
and stain. 

Works of great merit have been lately 
executed with the colours semi-trans- 
parent, or burnt on the surface of white 
glass; but for the imitation of ancient 
works the transparent colours are cer- 
tainly the more correct—the ruby red is 
exceedingly brilliant. 

The window is composed of many hun- 
dred small pieces of glass joined with lead, 
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so arranged that it forms part of the de- 
sign: this, it is presumed, is an advantage 
over the modern system of glass painting 
on the score of strength and security, for 
should the glass receive a blow by a stone 
or otherwise, a small piece or fraction 
only is destroyed, and which can be easily 
replaced, whereas in the modern system, 
which are very large pieces, should the 
same receive a blow, the chance is that 
the work is entirely destroyed. 

When only a third of the window was 
fixed at the consecration of the church, 
high encomiums were bestowed upon it, 
especially by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who desired to be introduced to the artist. 
And we are gratified in being able to state 
that in consequence of the execution of 
the present window, Mr. Gwilt received-a 
command to execute others for a chapel 
in the church of Calbourne on the island. 


SIR CHARLES COOTE’S PICTURES. 


May 9,10, 11. The sale of the splendid 
collection of the works of the old masters, 
the property of Sir Charles Coote, took 
place at the Royal Irish Institution, Dub- 
lin. The pictures were disposed of at 
unusually low prices. Albano’s Cupid 
sold only for 30 guineas, and the works 
of Vandyck, Hendekoeter and Cuyp, of 
Poussin and Paul Potter, scarcely ave- 
raged 102. cach. ‘The works of several 
artists of lesser note went far beneath 
their intrinsic value. The labours of 
Salvator Rosa, Ostade, Murillo, Wat- 
teau, were never before so badly esti- 
mated. The Nativity, by Murillo, which 
Mr. Harrington purchased a few years 
since in London, for 52/7. was knocked 
down for 19 guineas. Guido’s Magdalen, 
produced a low price. Hobbima’s, Al- 
bano’s, and ‘Teniers’s works went at re- 
duced sums also, 


PORTRAIT OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Asa part of the moveables belonging to 
the late corporation of Plympton, which 
have, according to the new regulation of 
such bodies, been “ sold up,” we find the 
following announcement in a catalogue of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson :—* Sir J. 
Reynolds. 173. His own portrait. This 
picture was presented by him to the cor- 
poration of Plympton when he was elected 
mayor of that borough. The picture has 
hung in the dining-room of the mayoralty 
house at Plympton ever since the receipt 
of it until the present time, and is now 
sold by order of the mayor and corpora- 
tion.” Sic transit gloria mundi. The 
oo must be at a low ebb at Plymp. 
ton! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

An Inquiry into the History and Theo- 
logy of the Ancient Vallences and Albi- 
genses. BytheRev.G.S. Faser. 12mo. 
12s, 

Historical Records of the British Army. 
—The Second Regiment of Foot, or 
Queen’s Royals. 8vo. #s.—Fifth Regiment 
of Foot, or Northumberland Fusiliers. 8vo. 
8s.—Eighty-eighth Regiment of Foot, or 
Connaught Rangers. 8vo. 8s. 

Life of the late Thomas Telford, Esq. 
4to. and folio plates, 8/. 8s. 

Remains of the late Lord Viscount Roy- 
ston. By the Rev. H. Pepys. 8vo. 18s. 

Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By 
G. HoGartu. 2 vols. 28s. 

A View of the Silver Coinage of Great 
Britain, from 1662 to 1837 (including 
those of Scotland from 1662 to 1707). By 
GeorGt MARsHALL. 8Vvo. 12s. 

Travels, Topography, and Architecture. 

A Narrative of the Expedition in H.M.S. 
Terror, on the Arctic Shores, in 1836-7. 
By Capt. Back, R.N. 8vo. 21s. 

The American in Paris. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. 

Germany; the Spirit of her History, 
Literature, Social Condition, and National 
Economy. By Bisser Hawkrns, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 

Imagery of Foreign Travels. By Masor 
SHERER. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

China opened, by the Rev.C.Gurzuarr, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Three Months’ Leave. By W.G. Rose, 
esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Clockmaker, or the Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. 
Second Series. 

Provut’s Monmouthshire Castles. Imp. 
folio, 52. 5s. 

The Gem of the Peak ; or Matlock Bath, 
and its Vicinity. By W. Apam. 12mo, 
5s.6d. ; 

Novel. 

The Glanville Family. By a Lady of 

Rank. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, Gd. 


Poetry. 


The Odes of Horace, illustrated by Pa- 
rallel Passages from the Greek, Roman, 
and British Poets. By the Rev. J. 
HlowE LL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies. By 
Anprew Becker. Edited by Dr. W. 
Beattie. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Landscape Lyrics. 
Ato, 12s. 


By W. ANDERSON. 





The Seraphim, and other Poems. By 
EvtzaBetu B. BARRETT, authoress of a 
Translation of Prometheus Bound. 

A Cry from the Opprest, and other 
Poems. By Maria A. WiiBy. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems. By JoHN Kenyon. 6vo. 9s. 

Poems on several Occasions. By Exiza 
Mary Hamitton. 12mo. 5s. 

The Burning of Moscow. By R. C. 
CuHateRr. 4to. 5s. 

Divinity. 

Sermons by the late Jonn Marriort, 
edited by his Sons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J.C. Miuuer. 
8vo. 10s. bd. 

Sermons on the Temptation of Christ. 
By the Rev. E.Scospeii. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons preached in St.George’s chapel, 
Albemarle-street. By the Rev. W. W. 
Exuis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons for Families. 
THoMpson. 8vo. 10s. bd. 

Prophecies, Types, and Miracles. 
the same. 8vo. 10s. bd. 

The Authority of Tradition in Matters 
of Religion, by the Scripture Notices and 
Proofs. By C. Cartyon, M.D. 8vo. 
10s. bd. 


By the Rey. E. 
By 


Medicine. 


Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London. Vol. xxi. 8vo. 
lds. 

Dr. S. Lirrett’s Manual of the Dis- 
eases of the Ear, revised by H. Houston. 
feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Clinical Lectures on Compound Frac- 
tures of the Extremities, &c. By G. J. 
GuTurik, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Treatise on Hooping Cough. By Flora 
Medica; or a Botanical Account of all the 
most remarkable Plants applied to Medical 
Practice. By J. Linpiey, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
8vo. 18s. 


Natural History, &c. 


The Doctrine of the Deluge, vindicating 
the Scriptural Account from doubts cast 
upon it by Geological Speculations. By 
the Rev. L. V. Harcourt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. : 
A Monograph of the Anatide, or Duck 
Tribe; with 24 plates. ByT.C. Eyton, 
esq. 4to. 4/. 

Baver’s Genera of Ferns, with letter- 
press. By Dr. Hooker. Part I. 12s. 

Natural History of the Insects men- 
tioned by Shakspeare. By R, PATTERSON. 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Extracts from the Diary of a Hunts- 
man. By THomas Smita, esq. 8vo. 218. 


Fine Arts. 


Painting, and the Fine Arts; being the 
articles under those heads, contributed to 
the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By B. R. Haypvon, esq. and 
Wixi1aM Hazzuirt, esq. 12mo. 


The Committee of The Christian In- 
fluence Society announced that the Rev. 
Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Schole- 
field have adjudged the prize of two hun- 
dred guineas to the Rev. Henry W. Wil- 
berforce, of Bransgore, Ringwood, as the 
writer of the best Essay ‘‘ Upon the Du- 
ties and Responsibilities of Christians in 
the Middle and Higher Classes of Society 
in this Country, in regard to the Employ- 
ment of their Time, Substance, Influence, 
Mental Attainments, and all other Talents, 
in forwarding suitable Plans for the Spi- 
ritual Instruction and Benefit of those 
large Masses of our Fellow Subjects who 
are now practically living in Darkness and 
in the Region of the Shadow of Death, 
with reference especially to the Instru- 
mentality of the Established Church ; and 
to such measures, of an enlarged and com- 
prehensive character, as shall be pointed 
out in the Essay, for the attainment of 
the desired end.’’ 

Dr. Thomas Forster, who is just re- 
turned from an extensive tour in Europe, 
is arranging his materials for a work in 
which he will give the public an account 
of his researches and observations. 

Dr. Forster has lately published at Brus- 
sels a reply to Mr. Arago’s attack on him 
on the subject of Cemetary Influence ; 
and a short Philosophical Romance in 
the Italian language, entitled La Visione 
Metaphysica, the scene of which is placed 
in Pincit Gardens at Rome. He has 
also printed a small Memoir of his late 
faithful dog Shargs, well known as having 
accompanied him for nearly nine years 
in his tour in Europe. 

Mons. Bartolemeo Bartelloni has lately 
published at Lucca the third volume of 
his Italian Translation of Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s Sacred History of the World. 
His two former volumes were the transla- 
tions of the first volume of the English 
work. The copy of his third, which has 
just arrived here from Leghorn, comprises 
the first thirteen Chapters of the second 
English volume, or the first half of it. 
Mr. Bartelloni is proceeding with the 
translation of the rest of the work. 

The Abbate Antonio de Luca, professor 
in the University of Rome, is preparing 
for the press an Italian Translation of 
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Professor Whewell’s History of the In- 
ductive Sciences. 





UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford.—The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes for 
the ensuing year, viz.:— 

For Latin Verse—‘‘ Marcus Atilius 
Regulus fidem hostibus solvit.’’ 

For an English Essay—‘‘ The Classical 
Taste and Character compared with the 
Romantic.”’ 

For a Latin Essay—‘‘ Quenam sint 
erga Rempublicam Academie officia?’’ 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, English 
Verse—‘‘ Salsette and Elephanta.”’ 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes— 

‘*On the Justification of Man before 
Gop only by Curist, proving also that 
true Faith must be accompanied with 
Good Works.” 

‘*On the Necessity of the Two Sacra- 
ments retained in the Church of England, 
and that they only are necessary to be 
retained."’ 

Cambridge. —Sir William Browne’s 
Medals have been adjudged as follows :— 

Latin Ode—Edward Balston, King’s 
College. Subject—‘‘ Academia Cantabri- 
giensis Regine Victorie solium avitum 
conscendanti gratalatur.’’ 

Greek and Latin Epigrams—Philip 
Freeman, Trinity College. For the Greek 
Epigrams—govriorns «erewpor, 

For the Latin Epigram—‘“ Sui amans 
sine rivali.’’ 

Greek Ode.—Not adjudged. 

By advertisement, premiums are offered 
for a Memoir of the Founders of St. 
John’s College, in this University, to be 
awarded next November; and for an 
Essay on the Obligations of Literature to 
the Mothers of England, to be awarded 
in Nov. 1839. 

London.—A stop has been put to all 
business in the medical department of 
the London University, by the nomina- 
tion of Dr. James Somerville to a seat in 
the Senate. His appointment was made 
by Lord J. Russell, at the instigation of 
Mr. Warburton, without any communica- 
tion either with Lord Burlington, the 
Chancellor of the University, or with 
other members of the Senate ; and this 
proceeding, which, under any circum- 
stances, could not fail to be regarded as 
very arbitrary and ungracious, was looked 
upon as still more extraordinary, because, 
when Mr. Warburton, some time ago, en- 
deavoured to place his nominee in the 
subordinate situation of Registrar, the 
proposal was met with an opposition so 
general and determined, on the part of his 
colleagues, as to compel him, however 
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reluctantly, to abandon the attempt. It 
has not been found possible to assemble a 
quorum of the medical committee since 
the 24th of April last. The committee 
has since been dissolved, and letters have 
been addressed to the ei-devant members, 
inquiring whether they will consent to 
act if re-elected. Answers have been 
already received from many of them, to 
the effect that the same circumstance 
which has recently prevented them from 
attending, would, if it continued, still 
equally induce them to absent themselves 
even if re-elected. An excellent letter 
was sent to Lord Burlington by Dr. 
Roget, and a most spirited remonstrance 
by Dr. Locock. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


St. Paul’s.—On the 16th of May, at 
the annual apposition, prizes were award- 
ed for Greek trimeter iambic verses on the 
subject ‘‘ Divus Paulus viperam excutit,”’ 
to Harriott ; and for Latin hexameter lines 
on ‘ Mare Atlanticum ’’ to Webb. The 
High Master’s prize for an essay, on the 
subject ‘‘ Artibus et Scientiis in Britan- 
niam illatis, libertatis damnum compen- 
savit Agricola,’’ was assigned to Stokes. 
Several passages from classical authors, 
chiefly dialogues, were afterwards recited 
by the senior scholars. 

Merchant-Taylors’.— On the election 
day, June 11, for the first time for nine- 
teen years, there was no vacancy at St. 
John’s college, Oxford. After the deli- 
very of the orations, prizes were presented 
to H. L. Mansel, for the best composi- 
tion in English verse ; to E. Venables, P. 
Parnell, and T. Spinks, for proficiency in 
classics and mathematics; and to L. J. 
Bernays, for proficiency in mathematics ; 
as well as to several of the junior boys. 

Rugby.—In eonformity with a regula- 
tion introduced for the first time this 
year, the recitation of the prize composi- 
tions took place on the 15th June, instead 
of, as heretofore, on the Wednesday of 
Easter week. The following is a list of 
the successful candidates :— 

Doxat—Latin Essay. ‘‘ Quem rerum 
statum, quales populi mores, quam felix 
literarum et scientize studium, Georgius 
Tertius Britannie rex primo principatus 
anno invenerit.”’ 

Ewart—Latin Verse. ‘‘ Carolus Quin- 
tus imperio se abdicat.’’ 

Tickell—Greek Verse. ‘‘ Kaioap Soro- 
Geovodmevos. 

Ewart—English Essay. ‘‘ On the in- 
creased facilities of local communication, 
and their probable effects on society.’’ 

a Verse. ‘‘ The Rhine.”’ 


Fifth Form — Arnold, Maj. — Latin 
Verse. ‘‘ Dissipate religiosorum socie. 
tates, direpte domus.’’ 

Harrow.—The speeches were delivered 
to a numerous assemblage of visitors, 
distinguished for rank as well as learning, 
on the 4th of July. They were, as usual, 
extracts from various authors, ancient 
and modern, in Greek, Latin, and En- 
glish, interspersed with prize composi- 
tions. The latter were recited in the 
following order :— 

1. The Latin oration for ‘‘the Peel 
Medal’? (a magnificent gold medal, 
founded by Sir Robert Peel), by G. D. W. 
Ommanney, son of Sir Francis Omman- 
ney, one of the two successful candidates 
for scholarships at the preceding Laster 
examination. Subject—‘‘ In Periclem, 
pestilentiz vi interemptum, Oratio Fune- 
bris.”” 

2. An Alcaic ode for the ‘*‘ Governor's 
Prize,” by J. B. Blackett.—‘* C. Cilnium 
Mecenatem, fato sibi ereptum, deflet Q. 
Horatius Flaccus, paucorum mensium 
spatio superstes illi futurus.’’ 

3. A Translation into Greek iambics, 
for the ‘‘ Governor’s Prize,’’ by George 
Butler. Subject—‘‘ Titain’s a remon- 
strance with her Fairy King Consort, 
Oberon, from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act II. Scene II.”’ 

4. A Translation into Greek prose, for 
the ‘‘ Hope Prize,’’ from ‘* Lord Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning,’? by Wm. 
Mills, son of Frederick Mills, Esq., of 
the Home department. The prize had 
this year been founded by Alex. J. Be- 
resford Hope, Esq. of Trinity Collee, 
Cambridge (son of the Viscountess Beres- 
ford), out of the proceeds of a foundation- 
scholarship gained by him last year, when 
on the point of quitting Harrow for the 
university. 

From the speech-room the company 
proceeded in a body to the spot selected 
for the site of a Chapel, to be built by 
C. R. Cockerell, Esq. the architect by 
whose professional taste and skill, some 
twenty years ago, the school building was 
much enlarged, and brought into its pre- 
sent state of handsome proportions and 
embellishment. The ground had been ex- 
cavated in the form of an amphitheatre, 
to accommodate the greatest possible 
number of spectators. A suitable form 
of prayer, prepared for the occasion, was 
read by the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, the excellent and learned master 
of the school. At a pause in the service, 
the Earl of Aberdeen (one of the go- 
vernors of the school, and an ‘ Old 
Harrovian ’’) assisted by Mr. Cockerell, 
laid the first stone, which bore the fol- 
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lowing inscription, on a gilded brass 
plate :— 

GEORGIVS . COMES . DE . ABERDEEN. 
IV . NON . QVINTIL . A. 8 . CIOIOCCCXXXVIII, 
FVSIS . CIRCVMSTANTIVM . PRECIBVS 
AD . DEVM . OPTIMVM . MAXIMVM 
VTI . COEPTA . PROSPERARET 
SACELLI 
SCHOLAE . HARROVIENSIS 
PIETATI . FOVENDAE 
DESTINATI 
LAPIDEM . AVSPICALEM 
STATVIT. 

His Lordship then addressed the as- 
sembly (particularly the boys of the school) 
in language of great force and elegance, 
rendered peculiarly impressive by its dig- 
nified solemnity of delivery, and by the 
sentiments which it embodied of profound 
piety combined with hearty sympathy in 
the still unforgotten feelings of his juve- 
nile hearers, 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The government, in moving the estim- 
ates for miscellaneous services, have given 
in an estimate of the sum _ required to 
enable the Trustees of the British Museum 
to purchase for that institution the collec- 
tion of Etruscan Antiquities belonging to 
Signor Camparani; namely, 600/. The 
purchase is founded on a report, made in 
June, 1837, of which the following is a 
portion :— 

‘« Mr. Hawkins lays before the Trustees 
a lithographic view of one of the sarco- 
phagi of Signor Campanari, and a pencil 
drawing of another, together with a cata- 
logue and detailed estimate of the value 
placed upon the collection by Campanari 
himself. The whole collection is ex- 
tremely interesting. We have sculptured 
sarcophagi in peperinoand in terra cotta 
of very large dimensions, illustrating the 
costume and the state of the arts at the 
period, whatever it may be, in which the 
tombs were erected. We have arms, im- 
plements, and utensils of bronze, vessels 
of alabaster, terra cotta, and ivory, orna- 
ments most delicately worked in gold ; all 
found together, and showing to a certain 
degree the state of arts and manufactures 
in various materials at the same period. 
The copies of the paintings are also ex- 
tremely curious, and the whole together 
give a very clear idea of the mode of sculp- 
ture amongst a people whose history is a 
subject of very deep interest at this mo- 
ment amongst the archeologists of Eu- 
rope. The language of the inscriptions 
confers an additional interest upon these 
objects, whether the ingenious conjectures 
of Sir W. Betham be in any degree con- 
firmed or rejected. The value of this col- 
lection is very great to the Museum : its 

Gent. Mac. Vou. X. 





acquisition would confer an additional 
value and interest upon the vases and gold 
ornaments we already possess, shewing 
the nature of the places and circumstances 
where they are generally found, and the 
contemporaneous state of the arts in vari- 
ous materials. Such sarcophagi are ex- 
tremely rare in any country; the British 
Museum does not possess one ; the sculp- 
tures with which they are adorned furnish 
an interesting link in the history of the 
schools of different nations, and supply a 
great deficiency in the Museum series of 
ancient monuments. The pecuniary value 
it is very difficult to ascertain, as no si- 
milar objects have ever been brought to 
sale inthis country. It is possible that 
half what is asked (1,900/.) would be ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Hawkins cannot think 
such a sum too much for objects so singu- 
larly interesting and rare.’’ 

Another grant has been made for the 
purchase of Mr. Mantell’s collection of 
Fossil Remains, on which the following 
opinion was given by the most influential 
members of the Geological Society, in a 
memorial presented to the Trustees : 

‘*The collection of rocks and fossils 
belonging to Mr. Mantell, and lately ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the Sussex Scien- 
tific and Literary Institution at Brighton, 
consists of between 20,000 and 30,000 
specimens, acquired during the last twenty 
years, chiefly from Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and particularly adapted to eluci- 
date the physical structure and fossil or- 
ganic, remains of those counties. The 
specimens are such as the mere industry 
of an unscientific collector, however great 
his zeal and pecuniary resources, could 
never have assembled together. The os- 
teological remains, for example, procured 
from the Wealdon strata, consist in great 
part of the relics of a variety of large 
saurians, of which the bones were scat- 
tered far and wide through the rocks, few 
of those belonging to the same species be- 
ing found in one spot. To re-unite these 
into a whole, and to refer to each skeleton 
the parts which once belonged to it, with- 
out confounding the different species to- 
gether, was a task demanding no common 
degree of skill, reflection and judgment, 
and an intimate knowledge of the laws 
governing the analogies of structure, and 
the relations of the different genera of 
vertebrated animals. For the success 
with which Mr. Mantell applied his 
knowledge of comparative anatomy and 
natural history, in following out these in- 
vestigations, the council of the Geological 
Society awarded to him, in 1835, the Wol- 
laston gold medal. Another portion of 
this great collection, which is no less 
unique, relates to oo chalk ; and 
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among the various classes of fossils pro- 
cured from this rock are specimens of 
fossil fishes, of the greatest interest, and 
quite unrivalled. The extraordinary state 
of their preservation could only have been 
brought to light, by the skill which Mr. 
Mantell has acquired by long experience 
in the dissection, if it may be so termed, 
of fossils from amidst the matrix that con- 
ceals them. It was necessary most care- 
fully to remove the chalk by delicate in- 
struments, and by applying much time 
and labour, as well as anatomical know- 
ledge to the task. Not only the bones 
and scales, but in some instances even 
the skin or capsule of the eye, and the 
membranes of the stomach, are still pre- 
served. 

‘¢ The scientific value of these specimens 
has also been greatly enhanced by the la- 
bour bestowed on them by M. Agassiz, 
the celebrated ichthyologist, who has 
studied them with care, and accurately 
determined the character of every speci- 
men. The same author has devoted 
twenty folio plates to the illustration of 
these chalk fossils from Mr. Mantell’s 
collection, in his work entitled ‘ Recher- 
ches sur les Poissons Fossiles.’ We 
earnestly hope that the Trustees will avail 
themselves of the opportunity now 
offered them of purchasing this collection, 
being fully assured that the acquisition of 
these treasures by our great national mu- 
seum would tend essentially to advance 
the progress of geology, paleontology, 
and other branches of natural history. 
(Signed) Charles Lyell, Ph.Grey Egerton, 
Cole, Wm. Henry Fitton, Richard Owen, 
Woodbine Parish, F. Chantrey, Rod. I. 
Murchison, Wm. Buckland, Northamp- 
ton, Samuel Turner, Adam Sedgwick. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

June 25. P. F. Robinson, V.P. in the 
chair. In consequence of a wish of the 
council to possess a bust of Her Majesty 
the Patroness of the Institute, it was an- 
nounced that the President Lord de Grey 
had written to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
expressing the respectful request of the 
council that Her Majesty would allow of a 
sitting to Mr. Behnes the sculptor, and re- 
questing his Lordship to lay before her 
Majesty the dutiful wishes of the Institute. 
This letter, andthereply,wasread, inwhich 
the noble Marquis stated that Her Majes- 
ty had received the intimation most 
graciously, and kindly promised to sit to 
the above gentleman ; but as Her Majesty 
had already given her promise to Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey for a sitting to him, it would 
be questionable to which artist the prece- 
dence would be given. 

Mr. Foulston presented a model of the 
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scaffolding used by him in the erection 
of the Devonport Column, and explained 
its construction. 

Mr. Griffitus continued his course of 
lectures on chemistry. 

July 9. Mr. Robinson in the chair. 
An announcement was made of a legacy 
of 5007. which had been bequeathed by 
Mrs. Acton, in confermity with the wishes 
of her late husband, to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, for the purpose 
of encouraging architectural studies ; the 
Society had, in consequence, offered a 
gold medal for an essay on ‘‘ constructive 
carpentry.’’ In each alternate year civil 
and naval carpentry were to be the subjects 
for which it would be awarded. A bill 
constituting an incorporated company for 
the improvement of Westminster was laid 
on the table, and several specimens of stone 
from the Heddon Quarries, which supplied 
the material for the Roman wall as well as 
for many ancient and modern buildings at 
Newcastle and elsewhere. 

Mr. Donaldson, Hon. Sec. read an ab- 
stract of the contents of the three num- 
bers already published of the proceedings 
of the Archzological Society of Athens, 
which had been translated from the modern 
Greek by Col. Leake, the well known 
author of various works on the antiquities 
of Greece. The work contains an ab- 
stract of the proceedings adopted by the 
Government for the discovery and preser- 
vation of the national antiquities ; it de- 
tails the excavations made, and records 
the discoveries. In excavations made 
in the neighbourhood of the Parthenon, 
many portions of the celebrated frieze 
which are wanting in the Museum col- 
lection have been brought to light, par- 
ticularly a part of the eastern por- 
tion, which would occur between Nos. 
12 and 19 of the British Museum ; another 
portion, representing men in long gar- 
ments, leading oxen, and appearing to be 
the second stone of the Northern freize 
following No. 21 of the Museum, and 
four other portions containing chariots, 
one of which was a quadriga. At the 
end of 1833, 500 fragments of sculptures, 
and fourteen inscriptions relating to the 
Long war, had been discovered. In 1814, 
the excavations made to the north of the 
Pireus brought to light various sepul- 
chral remains. The restoration of the 
Parthenon and Theseion is proceeding ; 
in the latter building some new work is 
rendered necessary in consequence of the 
removal of the altar of the Greek church. 
A second metallic ring (one having been 
placed at an early period) hasbeen attached 
to one of the northern columns. The tem- 
ple is eovered with Maltese stone, and 
used as a museum for the receipt of the 
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antiquities. An excavation has been made 
on the north-east side of the Parthenon, 
and continued down to the original rock ; 
by this was disclosed many fragments of the 
former Parthenon, destroyed by the Per- 
sians, and which had been used in form- 
ing the foundation of the present struc- 
ture in its re-erection by Pericles. The 
excavations at the Propyleion produced 
the small Temple of Victory almost entire, 
except the portions in the British Museum. 
Between October 1835 and 1836 the 
north-west side ofthat structure wascleared 
of its modern masonry, and steps were 
discovered. In 1837 the Erectheion was 
cleared, and portions rebuilt, rendered ne- 
cessary in consequence of the alterations 
made in its structure on the conversion of 
the temple to the purposes of a church. 
The fifth Cariatide was discovered, which 
has hitherto been supposed to be contained 
in the Vatican, proving the statue in that 
museum to have belonged to some other 
building ; it was broken into pieces, and 
the whole has not yet been found. Two 
of the columns of the western portico 
have also been erected, and an erroneous 
opinion of Stuart on the level of the 
ancient floor has been corrected. A 
curious discovery of an entasis existing on 
the floor of the portico of the Erectheum 
was noticed, and it was remarked that the 
convexity of the ground was met by acor- 
responding concavity in the architrave. 
Mr. Donaldson called the attention of the 
students of Greek architecture to this 
feature, and also remarked that from ad- 
measurements of the columns of Grecian 
temples he had ascertained that the axes 
of columns in the flanks were not strictly 
perpendicular, an arrangement which un- 
doubtedly held some connexion with the 
entasis. 

Mr. Griffiths proceeded with his series 
of lectures on chemistry. 

July 23. Earl de Grey, President, in 
the chair. A letter was read by his lord- 
ship from Col. M‘Lean, British Resident 
at the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
accompanying several drawings and plans 
made by order of the Rajah, of ancient 
buildings in his dominions. A Map of 
the island of Sheevas Moodram,by a native 
artist, excited great attention. This island 
was a sacred spot, and contains various 
pagodas, with a religious community of 
Brahmans. A letter was also read from 
the Rajah conveying his thanks to the 
Institute, and containing some particulars 
of the structures represented: one of 
these, the pagoda on the fort of Tanjore, 
appeared by inscriptions on its base, to 
have been erected about 522 years ago. 
His lordship solicited the consent of the 
Institute to write fully to the Rajah in 
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reply, and also to allude to the ingenious 
artist who had made the plan, who, al- 
though his name was unknown, was highly 
eulogized by the noble chairman as an 
intelligent and worthy man. 

Mr. Donaldson described a drawing of 
a Turkish Bath at Bergamo, and illus- 
trated it with a plan of the Bath of Cara- 
calla. His object was to shew that the 
ancient Roman system of bathing existed 
without change, either in the manner of 
administering or in the construction of 
the requisite buildings, in the Turkish 
dominions at the present time. 

Mr. Griffiths concluded his course of 
lectures on chemistry. 

The noble President proceeded to take 
a retrospect of the proceedings of the In- 
stitute during the season. He spoke with 
feelings of satisfaction on its improved 
state, and the degree of consequence and 
respect it was attaining. He urged the 
members to active exertion with the view 
of raising the Institute to the highest 
degree of excellence. His lordship an- 
nounced that a negotiation had been com- 
menced with the Architectural Society for 
the union of the two bodies, and he had 
the warmest hopes that an event so desir- 
able would take place before the ensuing 
session. On his vacating the chair, a vote 
of thanks by acclamation was carried; to 
which his lordship responded in a brief 
but very neat speech. The Institute 
then adjourned for the season. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 5. At the concluding meeting for 
the season, the President, W. B. Clarke, 
Esq. F.S.A. distributed the following 
prizes : 

To Mr. Thomas Morgan, for the best 
measured drawing of the gateway on each 
side the quadrangle of Somerset House, 
Sir W. Chambers’s Civil Architecture, 2 
vols. 

To Mr. George Rutherford, for the best 
essay on the History of the Arch, Hope’s 
Architecture, 2 vols. ; to the same gen- 
tleman was likewise presented the work 
annually given by Mr. Muir, V. P., for 
the greatest number of approved sketches 
during the season. 

To Mr. Wm. Nunn, for the most 
approved drawings of the garden front of 
the Travellers’ Club-house, Mr. Owen 
Jones’s work on the Alhambra; and to 
Mr. G. B. Williams, another copy of 
the same, his drawings being considered 
nearly equal to Mr. Nunn’s. 

R.R. Reinagle, R.A. communicated to 
the society the formation of a society for 
supplying London with water, and the 
erection of fountains in various parts of 
the metropolis and its environs. 
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For the first prize offered in the class of 
design there was no competition. 

The President afterwards delivered an 
excellent address, in which he particularly 
directed the attention of the students to 
a more careful study of correct and chaste 
geometrical drawing; censuring those 
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factitious shadows, and artificial effects, 
which he attributed to the union of the 
schools of architecture and painting in 
the hails of the Royal Academy, and to 
which he ascribed a perverted taste in 
architectural drawing, conducive to still 
more material evils. 
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ROMAN REMAINS AT CIRENCESTER. 


Some important additions have re- 
cently been made to the relics of Roman 
art discovered at Cirencester (see the 
sepulchral monuments engraved in our 
Magazine for June 1837, p. 586, and the 
last volume of the Archeologia). On 
the 22d of last June some labourers in 
Mr. Gregory’s extensive nursery disco- 
vered, about a foot below the surface of 
the ground, two large and finely-sculp- 
tured stones, which had evidently formed 
parts of two capitals of the Corinthian 
order. One of them, with the abacus, is 
a freestone, of grayish colour, forming 
the lower part of a capital, and exhibiting 
the usual tiers of acanthus-leaves boldly 
sculptured, eight in each tier, and above 
them, at the top of the stone, indications 
of hands and breasts of a human figure. 
The diameter of this stone at the bottom 
is two feet, and its height two feet two 
inches. The other stone is a cross- 
grained shell-limestone, one foot nine 
inches high, in form of the abacus or top 
of another capital; the diagonal of the 
top from corner to corner is four and a 
half feet; and it is, therefore, probable 
that it was supported on a shaft more than 
two feet in diameter, and about 22 feet 
high, The four corners are a little be- 
velled downwards from the horizontal top, 
so as to leave a circular bearing. In the 
centre of each of the four concave sides 
of the abacus is the upper part of a hu- 
man figure briefly described below. This 
stone is now fixed upon the other, which 
is placed upona plain pedestal in front 
of Mr. Gregory’s residence. On its north 
side is a face, with smooth forehead, and 
with drapery hanging across the breast 
from a button on each shoulder ; the hair 
is parted on the forehead and curled close, 
and a sort of flat cap is close over the 
hair, and ornamented at each temple. A 
semicircular flat object appears in front of 
the left shoulder. The figure on the east 
side is supposed to be Bacchus as a beard- 
less youth, holding a bunch of grapes with 
the right hand, over his right shoulder, 
and having a little below the shoulder a 
bracelet round the naked arm. A bunch 
of grapes also appears over the left should- 
er, besides the handle of some instrument 
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or top of asceptre. The drapery of this 
figure hangs from the left shoulder. The 
male figure on the south side supports a 
curved horn with his right hand in supi- 
nation ; the small end, which is formed 
like the head of some animal with ears, is 
placed to the right corner of the mouth, 
which is partly open, and the large end of 
the horn is shown in perspective. The 
face has an ample beard and a low fore- 
head, with deep horizontal furrows. The 
male figure on the west side holds in his 
left hand an olive branch, the hand being 
on a level with the shoulder. Above the 
right shoulder appears a bipennis, or 
double battle-axe, crescent-shaped, the 
handle of which descends obliquely in 
front of the shoulder ; the face is like- 
wise amply supplied with beard and with 
mustachios, and has great expression. 
The length of these bearded faces is nine, 
and the greatest breadth six inches. Every 
one of the heads has an ornament nearly 
as wide as the face in place of a crown, 
with the top on a level with the upper 
surface of the abacus. Mr. Gregory de- 
serves great praise for his taste and care 
in preserving these and other curious an- 
tiquities. 

TOMB IN PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 

May 23. A Cromlech, or ancient tomb, 
was opened in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
near the Hibernian School. It consists 
of a large lime-stone slab, rough as if just 
taken from a quarry, supported by six 
lesser stones, and surrounded on all sides 
by lesser stones, which had evidently been 
removed from the bed of the Liffey. When 
the earth was withdrawn, it was found to 
contain two nearly perfect human skele- 
tons, with a portion of another skeleton, 
and one bone, supposed to be that of a 
dog. All these remains were in a high 
state of preservation, the teeth nearly 
perfect. The molars of one skull were 
much more worn than those of the other. 
Both were the skulls of persons advanced 
in years. Under each skull was disco- 
vered a heap of shells common to the 
coast; the nerita littoralis was rubbed 
down on the valve with a stone, to make 
a second hole, apparently with a view to 
their being strung as a necklace. Some 
were strung with the root of a tree; a sin- 
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gle frochus shell was likewise observed, 
the pearly covering of which was as per- 
fect as if just picked up on the sea-shore ; 
near that lay a flint-headed arrow. The 
tomb was discovered in making a new 
road under the apex of a mound of earth, 
15 feet high, forming the segment of a 
sphere, one hundred and twenty feet dia- 
meter. The interior of the Cromlech 
measures six feet by five. It is of an irre- 
gular hexicon form. The original struc- 
ture of that mound is supposed to have 
been conical, but owing to the operations 
of nature and the treading of cattle, it had 
assumed the form of a segment of a 
sphere. There was also discovered in this 
place a white soft substance, phosphate of 
lime, part of the decomposed bones. 


CROMLECH NEAR BOMBAY. 


At the meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, held on the 9th of April, Sir 
William Betham read a letter from Dr. 
Hibbert Ware, describing a cromlech dis- 
covered near Bombay, by his son, and 
which very much resembles the cromlech 
of Kits Coty House in Kent. Into the 
composition of each of these monuments 
four stones enter, which incline towards 
one another, and are surmounted by one 
large horizontal stone. From an inquiry 
of the natives, including information re- 
ceived upon the spot, Mr. Ware learned 
that these remains are tombs of ancient 
date; and hence he infers that from 
analogy it is probable that such piles in 
England were erected more as sepulchral 
stones than for other uses. It is affirmed, 
that the present structures were never 
raised for religious purposes. The crom- 
lech has been found in the north of Eu- 
rope, placed on the very summit of a se- 
pulchral cairn, as Sjéborg, in his system- 
atic work, has pointed out, and in this 
case, it appears more like an occasional 
appendix to the cairn, destined, from its 
peculiar structure, to the celebration of 
sacrifices in honour of the dead. Mr. 
Ware is satisfied, however, that the crom- 
lech originally subsisted most frequently 
independently of any cairn whatever ; and 
if, in this isolated state, human ashes 
have occasionally been discovered in con- 
nexion with it, other instances might be 
cited, in which very careful excavations 
have not afforded any evidence that this 
monument had a sepulchral use. He is 
therefore of opinion that the cromlech 
was most frequently connected with pur- 
poses of interment, although not neces- 
sarily so ; and that in general it was raised 
for sacrificial objects. 


ROMAN ROAD AT LINCOLN. 


In pursuing the excavation in High- 
street, Lincoln, for the purpose of laying 
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a tunnel from the Butchery to the river, 
the workmen bared a portion of the old 
Roman road. It is nearly a yard below 
the present surface of the street, and great 
difficulty was experienced in breaking 
through it. It was about 10 to 14 inches 
thick, formed or bedded upon a layer of 
gravel about G inches thick ; the material 
of which the pavement is formed appears 
to be clean stone rubble, gravel, many 
shells, and ferruginous ashes, run together 
with hot lime, as a concrete or grouting. 
The mass was so thoroughly compact, 
that its gravity was heavier than the gran- 
ite paving stones of modern days; and a 
large mass, when rubbed down smooth, 
presented a surface not dissimilar to com- 
pact marble. In the midst of some of the 
lumps, fragments of manufacturers’ waste 
were found; in one a piece of a horse- 
shoe, no doubt brought with the ashes; a 
fragment of leather was sticking in an- 
other piece. 





A fine and perfect specimen of a Roman 
sword was lately ploughed up in a field 
at Litlington, Cambridgeshire. It is 
formed of the celebrated bronze metal, is 
about 18 inches in length, two-edged, and 
of elegant form, and in an extraordinary 
state of preservation, considering the long 
period it has been buried. Mr. Deck, 
chemist, of Cambridge, possesses this cu- - 
rious relic. 


As Mr. William Shanks, of Brandes- 
burton, Yorkshire, was excavating in his 
outground, he lately dug up a large-sized 
ring of sterling gold.. The top part of it 
is square, with a beautiful representation 
of the Virgin Mary and the child Jesus in 
her arms; on the round part of it are 
engraven several words, with roses at a 
regular distance. 





A workman lately employed in pulling 
down an old house in St. Margaret’s- 
street, Rochester, belonging to Mr. Hedg- 
cock, grocer, found jn the brickwork of 
the chimney a wash-leather bag, contain- 
ing 158 pieces of silver coin, of various 
sizes and thicknesses, some of them being 
no bigger than a sixpence, and others as 
broad as a half-crown. Some of them are 
of the reign of Philip and Mary, bearing 
the date 1554; others bear the names of 
Elizabeth, James, Edward VI. and 
Charles ; and the weight of the whole is 
one pound and a half. The bag is as 
fresh in colour and appearance as when 
it was first deposited in the place, in 
which it must have been concealed for 
near two hundred years. Inside the bag 
is a small pocket, probably intended as a 
receptacle for gold. 
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ROMAN COINS 
FOUND NEAR HUDDERSFIELD. 

As a labouring man was lately digging 
in afield not far from Thurstonland, a 
few miles from Huddersfield, he met with 
a large collection of Roman coins ; but, as 
is often the case in such discoveries, being 
a stranger to their value, he was induced 
to part with them for a trifling remunera- 
tion. They amounted in number to about 
500, and were principally copper, though 
a few were silver. As far as can be ascer- 
tained from detached portions of them, 
they appear to have consisted chiefly of 
coins of the lower empire, a considerable 
number bearing the heads of Constantine, 
Constantius, Licinius, and, in the opinion 
of some, of Victorinus. But the coins of 
Carausius, who possessed himself of Bri- 
tainas Emperor under Dioclesian, are the 
most numerous. The inscription in many 
of them is as follows, IMPERATOR CA- 
RAUSIUS PIUS FELIX AUGUSTUS ; and 
onthe reverse, PAX AUGUSTI. These 
were probably stamped after he had 
cleared the British sea of the pirates. 

A few years ago, a splendid gold Roman 
coin, bearing an impression of the head of 
Carinus, was found at Holmfirth, within a 
few miles of the same place. This is one of 
the few gold coins of that emperor dis- 
covered in Britain. The monarch whom 
it represents, it is well known, was one of 
the most worthless in history. The coin 
is in a state of excellent preservation, and 
the inscription as follows: on the obverse, 
MARCUS AURELIUS CARINUS NOBILIS 
CSAR, with the head of Carinus with a 
fillet round it ; and on the reverse, ‘‘ vic- 
TORIA AUGUSTI,”’ with an image of Vic- 
tory standing upon a globe, in the act of 
presenting a laurel crown. 

It is remarkable that in the township of 
Lingards, about four miles from Hudders- 
field, a large quantity of coining moulds, 
or impressions upon clay of Roman em- 
perors, were discovered some time ago, 
principally representing the same emperors 
as those above described at Thurstonland. 
It does not appear that any other Roman 
remains have been recently found near 
Thurstonland, though, above forty years 
ago, several Roman coins were found near 
Henley, which is at no great distance. 
No urns or tiles have been dug up, and 
no vestiges of a Roman road have been 
traced. But though there is no probabi- 
lity of there having been any Roman town 
near the spot, yet it is extremely proba- 
ble that it has been an auxiliary station, 
subordinate to the main station at Cam- 
bodunum, which we now know was within 
the modern parish of Huddersfield. It 
was usual with that people to have minor 
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sta ions at convenient distances from the 
principal one ; and it has been sufficiently 
shewn by Dr. Walker of Huddersfield, in 
an essay on this subject, read before the 
Philosophical Societies both at Leeds and 
Sheffield, that there were various such 
stations within six or eight miles of Cam- 
bodunum. It is rather remarkable that 
though Roman coins have been found in 
many places within a few miles of Cambo- 
dunum, so few have been found on the 
site of the place itself. Dr. Whitaker 
was of opinion that the Romans very soon 
abandoned Cambodunum, in consequence 
of its bleak and barren situation ; but in 
this Sopinion the doctor was incorrect, as 
inscriptions of a very late date have been 
discovered there, which shew that it was 
garrisoned by the imperial troops at a 
very late period. Within a few months 
back, some tiles were discovered by Dr. 
Walker, on the site of the ancient Cam- 
bodunum, bearing the inscription of 
**coH. Iv. BRET.’’ the fourth cohort of 
the Britons, which there is every reason 
to believe formed at least a part of the 
garrison of Cambodunum, as many native 
troops were in the pay of Rome. It is 
hoped, however, that the late discovery at 
Thurstonland will rouse a spirit of inquiry 
on this subject, that may lead to further 
discoveries interesting to the antiquary, 
and calculated to throw additional light 
on the history of this important district. 
J.K. W. 


SCULPTURE IN ILLOGAN CHURCH. 


Some workmen employed in repairing 
the interior of Illogan Church, Cornwall, 
have discovered a piece of sculpture, sup- 
posed to represent an abbot, abbess, and 
nuns habited in the vestments of their 
orders. They are kneeling before an 
altar covered with drapery, and on which 
a book lies open. Three of the figures 
are on one slab of Bath stone, about four 
feet in length and about three feet wide ; 
the other is on a slab of the same stone, 
of about 18 inches long, and of a corres- 
ponding width with the above. The 
figures are elegantly formed, and their 
vestments, with the drapery of the altar 
and the book, sculptured in a chaste and 
elegant manner. There can be no doubt 
but that they have occupied their present 
position ever since the church was built. 
For a long time they have been covered 
by a large marble slab, dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. John Collins, who had 
been for several years the incumbent of 
the rectory. This slab will now be re- 
moved, and the figures left exposed to 
view. 
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Hovsr or Commons, June 18. 

Lord John Russell moved the third 
reading of the PLuratitirs AND BeEne- 
rices Bill, which, after the discussion of 
various amendments, was finally passed. 

The ParLiaMEnTARY Burcus (Scor- 
LAND) Bill was read a second time, after 
a division on the motion by Sir W. Rae; 
when there appeared for the second read- 
ing, $8 ; against it, 59. 

Sir Robert Bateson then moved the 
second reading of the Party Procrsstons 
(IrELanD) Bill. He proceeded to make 
observations on the alleged partiality 
shown by the Irish government towards 
the Liberal party, and the rigour with 
which the Protestants were treated when 
they met for public purposes. The House 
divided. There appeared for the second 
reading, 74; against it, 10: majority 64. 

June 20. Mr. F. Baring, in moving 
the second reading of the New ZEALAND 
Bill, entered into a history of the pro- 
ceedings of the New Zealand Coloniza- 
tion Society. It was a matter of indiffe- 
rence, he said, to the society whether the 
government of the colony remained for 
7, 14, or 21 years in their hands; and as 
to those who said that government itself 
should undertake the colonization of New 
Zealand, he would only observe that it 
was not likely that the house would grant 
asum of 200,000/. for such a purpose. 
Whatever might be the fate of this Bill, 
nothing could stop the current of emigra- 
tion to New Zealand. Sir G. Grey 
begged leave to move as an amendment, 
that the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. There appeared 
for the second reading 32, against it92: ma- 
jority 60. The bill was consequently lost. 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd postponed till that 
day three months the further considera- 
tion of his Copyricur Bill. 

Mr. Plumptre moved the re-committal 
of the Saspatu Osservancer Bill.—Mr. 
Ward moved that it be read again that 
day three months, but ona division it was 
re-committed by a majority of 75 to 53. 
On the first clause Mr. John Jervis 
moved, as an amendment, that the follow- 
ing words be inserted—‘‘ That no person 
shall do, or cause to be done, any manner 
of work whatever on the Lord’s day.”— 
Mr. Plumptre must oppose the introduc- 
tion of these words, as they would destroy 
the principle of the bill. Mr. Vernon 
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Smith should oppose the bill in all its 
stages, and every clause of it. The mea- 
sure was levelled solely against the poor. 
It was absurd to say that no refreshment 
should be purchased on the Sunday.—Mr. 
Goulburn said the bill was a bill solely 
for the suppression of Sunday trading.— 
Lord Dungannon observed that he could 
not support this bill, because he con- 
sidered that it was a subject that could 
not be legislated upon.—On Mr. Jervis’s 
amendment, the numbers were—for, 39; 
against, 68. Other divisions on motions 
to report progress took place, but on both 
occasions the majority was in favour of 
proceeding. 

June 22. Lord J. Russell having moved 
that the order of the day for the second 
reading of the IntsH Titnes Bill have 
precedence of the other orders of the day, 
—Lord Ashley proposed as an amendment, 
that the House proceed with the first order 
of the day—the second reading of the 
Factories Recutations Bill. He had 
no other opportunity but the present of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
statement which he was requested to make 
on behalf of the children employed in the 
factories—to the repeated violations of 
the provisions of the bill which had been 
suffered to pass unnoticed, and to the 
total neglect and contempt with which the 
Government had treated all the represen- 
tations and remonstrances which had been 
made to them upon this subject. He 
hoped that the House would be convinced 
of the pressing necessity of providing some 
remedy this session. Lord J. Russell 
defended his own conduct, and that of his 
colleagues. ‘The postponements were all 
of them inevitable; and the questions to 
be settled are, in themselves, of the most 
formidable character. The friends of the 
factory children are anxious to shorten the 
hours of labour for adults, as well as for 
children ;—whilst the manufacturers again 
represent, that interference with ‘ supply 
and demand,” in the case of labour, must 
destroy our sources of trade.—Mr. Goul- 
burn condemned the course of argument 
adopted by the Home Secretary. What 
had the difficulties of the subject to do 
with the conduct of Ministers? If they 
felt the difficulties of the subject to be 
overwhelming, why did they not leave it 
to his noble friend (Lord Ashley)? Why 
did they prevent him from bringing for- 
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ward a measure, for which they had, ob- 
viously, no relish themselves ?—Mr. Pou- 
lett Thomson complained of the misrepre- 
sentations employed by Mr. Goulburn. 
Ministers had never prevented Lord Ash- 
ley from bringing forward his Factory 
Bill. That noble Lord’s bill differed 
altogether from the bill introduced by 
Government. Lord- Ashley advocated a 
reduction in the hours of labour for adults, 
no less than for children. The whole 
question was, in point of fact, one of the 
most tremendous import. It was a ques- 
tion affecting the very existence of our 
manufacturing superiority. If labour 
were restricted by Parliament, capital 
would quit our shores. Even now the 
march of competition on the part of 
foreign manufacturers was of the most 
alarming kind. He entreated the House 
to pause, before legislating rashly on such 
matters.—Sir R. ‘Peel observed, that he 
did not lean to the popular view in this 
matter, still the very importance of the 
uestions involved rendered it advisable 
that the House should, at once, put a 
stop to delusions on the subject, If the 
President of the Board of Trade were 
correct in his views, the House might rest 
assured, that, compared with this question, 
all other questions were unimportant. If 
the interests of humanity should be found 
to require a curtailment of the hours of 
labour, the House ought, undoubtedly, to 
recognise these interests at all hazards ;— 
but if on the other hand, it should be 
found, as he (Sir R. Peel) believed it 
would be found, that a more enlarged 
humanity dictated abstinence from inter- 
ference Sree labourers and employers, 
still the House ought not to shrink from 
the duty of proclaiming its convictions to 
the world.—The House divided, and the 
numbers were—For the original motion, 
119; for the amendment, 111; majority 
for the original motion, 8.—The Inisu 
Trrux Bill was then read a second time. 

On the motion of Lord J. Russell, the 
County Courts Bill and the Ecotsst- 
asticaL Duties AND Revenues Bill were 
both deferred for six months. 

June 25. Lord J. Russell having moved 
the third reading of the IntsH Muntcira 
Corporations Bill, Lord F. Egerton 

posed as an amendment, that the bill 
So rend a third time this day three months. 
—Lord Eliot, repeating his formerlyavow- 
ed opinions, declared that nevertheless he 
must vote for the amendment, as Ministers 
had shewn no disposition to modify the 
bill.—Sir Robert Peel explained his rea- 
sons for supporting the amendment. None 
of the ameliorations proposed by him had 
been adopted; and that which he had, 
from the first, treated as a sine qua non, 
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the bona fide 102. qualification, was obsti- 
nately refused. The House divided, 
when there appeared for the third reading, 
169; for the amendment, 134: majority, 
35. 
June 30. On the motion that the 
Vestrirs IN Cuurcues Bill be re-com- 
mitted, Mr. Hawes moved its re-com- 
mittal that day six months. Mr. Hume 
seconded the amendment.—Lord John 
Russell admitted that the Bill made large 
changes in the ancient customs of the 
country, and was likely to put some 
parishes to great difficulty. It would 
throw great burthens on many parishes, 
by enabling vestries to go to almost any 
expense for the erection and alteration of 
buildings and the purchase of land, and 
by allowing the debts thus incurred to be 
thrown upon the Poor-rates.—Mr. Clay 
opposed the Bill atsome length, Vestry 
meetings had been held in churches for 
600 years, and no inconvenience had ever 
before been complained of.—Lord Dun- 
gannon only regretted that the Bill did 
not go further, and do away at once with 
all vestry meetings in churches. The 
House divided ; for the re-committal of 
the bill, 141; for the amendment, 70: 
majority, 71.—The House then for a 
short time resolved itself into a committee 
on the Bill, 

July 6. Mr. Gillon moved “ that a 
humble address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that she will take into her 
gracious consideration the parliamentary 
allowance hitherto and at present enjoyed 
by his Royal Highness the Duke or 
SussEX, as compared with those enjoyed 
by the other members of the royal family, 
with a view to recommend some addition 
to them.” Mr, Gillon showed that the 
income of the Duke of Sussex (21,000/.) 
was less by 6,000/. than that of any other 
member of the royal family similarly cir- 
cumstanced. The royal duke had devoted 
all his life to the promotion of science and 
the encouragement of literature; and al- 
though his income had been more limited 
than that of any of his royal brothers, he 
had never hesitated to the utmost of his 
means in forwarding every undertaking 
honourable to the country and beneficial 
to our species, When he said that the 
Duke of Sussex was at the head of no 
less than seventy scientific and literary 
bodies and charitable institutions, some 
judgment, he thought, might be formed 
of the extent of the national obligation to 
him.—Lord John Russell said, without 
entering into the merits of the different 
branches of the royal family, he must op- 
pose this motion, Such a proposition 
could not originate in that House ; it must 
originate with the recommendation of the 
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Crown.—Sir R. Peel concurred in this 
view. After some discussion, the House 
divided on it : for the motion, 48 ; against 
it, 28. 

In a Committee of Surrty the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought forward 
a resolution for granting to Her Majesty 
70,0001. on account of the late Coronation. 
This was agreed to, as were grants of 
74,5861. to defray the expense of the 
royal palaces; 12,0001. to Kingstown har- 
bour; 41444. to the Holyhead-road ; 
18,0967. to the new buildings in the 
British Museum, up to March 1839; 
43781. to the works required in the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Royal Academy ; 
and among several others, 100,000/. 
towards the expenses of the new Houses 
of Parliament. 





House or Lorps, July 9. 

On the motion that the Inisnh Poor 
Law Bill do pass, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry moved that the Bill be rejected. 
—The Earl of Limerick, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, and the Earl Mountcashel 
opposed the Bill, the latter lord describ- 
ing it as one calculated to create rebellion 
and revolution.—Lord Brougham said he 
was as much opposed to the Bill as ever, 
and all the arguments he had heard on 
both sides had rather increased his ob- 
jections to it; more especially the dis- 
inclination to adopt it which existed in 
Ireland led him to this conclusion. He 
argued against the Bill as calculated to 
introduce a vicious system, by teaching 
the people of Ireland to go to the work- 
house, instead of relying on their own 
exertions and resources.— Lord Melbourne 
did not give credit to the great opposition 
alleged. ‘The owners of large estates had 
declared that it would swallow rents ; and 
hence, he feared, the poor had been in- 
duced to express the repugnance they 
would not have done had the bill been 
fairly described to them. He admitted 
that it was more experimental than the 
English bill, and consequently it would 
be more difficult to carry it into effect, 
but he maintained that no measure had 
ever been more generally called for by all 
parties than this bill.—Lord Plunket was 
of opinion that this was an experiment of 
great peril, but that Ireland was in such 
astate that it was utterly impossible to 
leave her in her present condition. The 
House divided on the question that the 
Bill do s; Contents, present 69— 
proxies d. Non-contents, present 23, 
—proxies 8; majority 62. The Bill 
then passed. 





House or Commons, July 11. 
Mr. S. Lefevre moved the second read- 
Gunt. Maa. Vou, X. 
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ing of the Parocutat Assrssments Bill” 

His object was to place the law on a more 
satisfactory basis, and to put an end to 
the dissatisfaction which prevailed, owing 
to the introduction of a principle of rating 
lately, which had never before been heard 
<- It had been laid down by the judges 
that personal property was to escape rating. 
The Parochial Assessment ‘Act — 

in 1830 did not conduce to equality of 
rating ; the only good derived from it was, 
that it gave a cheap mode of appeal to the 
special sessions.—Mr. Goulburn opposed 

the measure, as inconsistent with the law 

for the commutation of tithes which had 

passed two years ago: that act was in the 

nature of a bargain which the present 

measure tended materially toalter. Every 

principle of good faith required them to 

adhere to that arrangement, and not im- 

pose an additional tax upon the clergy. 

If this bill was passed, every clergyman 

would be taxed more than was just. He 

concluded by moving that the bill be read 

a second time that day three months. The 
Attorney-general supported the second 
reading of the Bill. He admitted that 

there were several points in the Bill which 
might require adjustment, but these, he 
thought, might be done efficiently in com- 
mittee. The fuct-was that the law as it 
at present stood was so loose that it was 
open to endless litigation. The House 
then divided, when there sppeneea for the 
second reading 104; for the amendment 
42 ; majority 62. 

Sir W. Rae moved the third reading of 
the Sma.t Dests (ScorLanpD) Bill.—Mr. 
Wallace moved that it be read a third 
time that day three months. ‘The amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 63 to 
45. 


House or Lorps, July 12. 

Lord Melbourne moved the committal 
of the Municipat, Corporations Bill.— 
Lord Lyndhurst, in an able speech, an- 
nounced the nature of the amendments he 
intended to propose. In the 6th clause 
he proposed to strike out the words 
“rated to the relief of the poor,” for the 
purpose of adding after the words “of 
the” the words “yearly value of not less 
than 10/. to be ascertained and determined 
as hereinafter mentioned.’ The opera- 
tive words he proposed were, ‘and that 
such yearly value be ascertained and de- 
termined in manner following, and not 
otherwise ; that is to say, such value shall 
be composed of the net annual value of 
the premises occupied by the persons, and 
rated as they are hereby required under 
an act pte | for the relief of the poor in 
the present session of Parliament, and of 
the landlord’s aes and insurance, as 

2 
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estimated and stated in such rate.” This 
amendment was resisted by the Ministers 
on the ground that a 5/. franchise was not 
too low; but the committee having di- 
vided, Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment was 
eatried by a majority of 60, the numbers 
being 96 and 36. 

July 19. The Arriemations in lieu 
of Oaths Bill (Lord Denman’s), was 
thrown out on a division; the contents 
being 16, the non-contents 32. 

House or Commons, July 19. 

The Vestrics In Cuurcues Bill was 
lost on a division, there being 76 ayes and 
78 noes. Dr. Nicholl declared that he 
should renew the bill next session.—In 
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Committee on the Trraes (Ireland) Issue 
of Exchequer-bills Bill, Lord J. Russell 
moved that a sum not exceeding 360,000/., 
the residue of the 1,000,000/. originally 
advanced as a loan to the clergy of Ire- 
land, should be issued in Exchequer- 
bills, and in payment of the arrears of 
tithe.—Mr. Hume moved, as an arend- 
ment, ‘‘ that the grant of 640,000/. ad- 
vanced to the clergy and lay proprietors 
of tithes in Ireland, also the additional 
grants of 100,000/. and of 260,0007. now. 
proposed, making the whole },000,000/. 
sterling, will be highly unjust to the peo- 
ple of England and Scotland.” he 
numbers were, for Lord J. Russell’s re- 
solution, 170; for Mr. Hume’s 61. 











SPAIN. 


A sanguinary battle took place on the 
20th of June. Espartero, on the 19th, 
opened his batteries against the Carlist 
fort of Penacerrada, and having effected a 
breach in one of the outer defences, the as- 
sault wascommenced. Thegarrison, how- 
ever, drove the assailants back with a loss 
of 400 men hors de combat. The main 
attack was opened on the 20th, and at 
length Espartero occupied the place, 
though at a considerable sacrifice of men 
and ammunition. Subsequently he has 
retired, and it is again in the possession 
of the Carlists. ‘The new Carlist Com- 
mander-in- Chief, General Marotto, has 
entered on his functions, commencing by 
effecting an entire re-organisation of the 
army. A large force has been posted in 
the outskirts of Estella, to observe and 
check the movements of Espartero. The 
head-quarters of Don Carlos were still at 
Elorio on the ist July. 


WEST INDIES. 


The Colonial Legislative Councils of 
Barbadoes and St. Vincent’s have passed 
acts to put an end to the state of appren- 
ticeship on the Ist of August; and reso- 
lutions to the same effect have been 
adopted by St. Kitt’s. At Nevis, Tor- 
tola, and Montserrat, the same princi- 
ple had already been adopted; Grenada 
and the Windward Islands, it is expected, 
would follow the example: and, at length, 
Jamaica, where a strong feeling continued 
to prevail against the immediate abolition 
of apprenticeship, has taken the same 
cotirse, by an act which passed the legis- 
lature on the 7th of June. 


CANADA, 


On the Ist of June, the Earl of Dur- 
‘ham, the new Governor-General, dis- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 









solved the Special Council, and on the 
2nd summoned the following gentlemen 
to form a new Executive Council:—Mr. 
Charles Buller, M.P. Chief Secretary ; 
Mr. T, E. M. Turton, Secretary; Col. 
George Cooper, K. H. Military Secre- 
tary; the Provincial Secretary, and the 
Commissary-General. His Excellency 
the Governor-General has also been 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments:—To be attached to the High 
Commission, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Charles Grey, of her Majesty’s 71st ur 
To be Inspector-general of Hospitals, 
and of all medical, charitable, and literary 
institutions in the province of Lower Ca- 
nada, Sir John Doratt, Knt. M.D. 

The celebrated Generals Sutherland 
and Theller, Colonel Dodge, and seven 
other state prisoners, are on their way to 
England, whence they will be trans- 
ported, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


The ports of Mexico have been in- 
vested by a French squadron with an 
active blockade, which commenced on the 
16th of April. It is said that the Mexi- 
cans have consented to pay the indem- 
nity, the refusal to supply which was the 
original cause of the blockade; but the 
French government have superadded to 
their previous requirements, the tender 
of an apology, which the Mexicans refuse 
tocede, It has also been officially an- 
nounced that the Peruvians intend block- 
ading the port of Valparaiso, on the 18th 
of August next. It may be doubted, 
however, whether they have sufficient 
strength to maintain a blockade against 
the Chilian naval force, which is repre- 
sented as by far the most powerful. 

The Dictator of Paraguay, Dr. Fran- 
cia, is dead, and with his death ends the 
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most singular government that ever exist- 
ed. His slavish adherents, dreading the 
vengeance of the inhabitants of Ascen- 
sion, have left the country and fled to 
Monte Video. This singular man has left 
several unpublished manuscripts, one of 
which is ** Proof of the character and the 
simplicity of the Spanish Americans, and 
the means which a governor must employ 
te make himself necessary to them.” 
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The inscription which he affixed to his 
portrait is as follows :— ‘‘ Despotism 
is increased either by having in a countr 
very numerous laws at variance with eac 
other, or no laws at all, I have chosen 
the latter course, because it is more 
adapted to the frankness of my character, 
and to the bad memory of the people of 
Paraguay.” 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On Whit-Sunday the parish church of 
Cumberworth, near Alford, Lincolnshire, 
was re-opened for divine service, having 
been rebuilt in the decorated style of Ed- 
ward the Second, with a cupola and spire 
(ce the plan of those at Sinzig, on the 

hine), rising gracefully and forming a 
conspicuous object to the surrounding 
neighbourhood. The expense of rebuild- 
ing the sacred edifice has been defrayed 
almost entirely by the incumbent, the 
Rey. John Lodge, M.A. Librarian of the 
University of Cambridge ; and his pa- 
rishioners, in humble imitation of bis mu- 
nificence, have cheerfully subscribed to 
purchase a handsome chandelier, 


June 16. itapenetal meeting of the sub- 


scribers to the fund for erecting a Monu- 
ment to Lord Nelson, held at Freemasons’ 
Hall, the Duke of Buccleuch in the chair, 
a report was read, stating that the present 
exertions of the committee were to in- 
crease a fund, raised for a similar purpose 
in 1805, which then amounted to 13307. 
and which, with dividends, had been in- 
creased to 5545/. 19s. Reduced Three 
per cents. Her Majesty the Queen has 
subscribed 525/. and her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager 2002. which, with other 
subscriptions, presented an additional 
5000/. The Duke of Wellington pro- 
osed a resolution—‘‘ That the meeting 
ighly approves of the situation selected 
for the intended monument in Trafalgar- 
square, and they derive the greatest satis- 
faction at the ready compliance with 
which her Majesty’s ministers had appro- 
priated so eligible a site.” His Grace 
said, it was a matter of astonishment that 
the subject under consideration had not 
been carried into execution at an earlier 
period. It was to be hoped that on the 
present occasion every obstacle would be 
removed. Her Majesty the Queen had 
set them all a bright example—the Queen 
Dowager had nobly followed the Sove- 


reign—the Government had done every- 
thing that could be expected from them 
in order to enable them to carry their 
design into execution in a manner deserve 
ing the occasion, and it now only remained 
for the meeting and the public to do their 
duty. The list contains, amongst many 
others, the names of the Duke of Wel- 
lington 2002. the Duke of Buccleuch 200/. 
the Marquis of Anglesey 105i. 

June 21. The new church, called Tri- 
nity Church, situate near Gough-square, 
in St. Bride’s parish, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company presented the ground to the 
parish. Its erection and furnishing have 
cost about 5000/, After the consecra- 
tion service had been performed, the 
Bishop preached a sermon in aid of the 
fund required to pay off a debt of 700%. 
still due on the outlay for the building. 
In the course of the appeal his lordship 
spoke of the deplorable want of churches 
to accommodate ‘the immense population 
of the metropolis. He severely com- 
mented upon the government of the 
country for not advancing liberal funds 
for that purpose; and further insisted 
that it devolved upon individuals to come 
forward and freely to contribute accord- 
ing to their means to supply the great 
general want. 

On the 5th July, the new church of 
All Saints, King’s Cross, which is the 
second completed out of ‘three intended 
district churches within the parish of Is- 
lington, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. It is calculated to accom- 
modate 1000 persons, to nearly 300 of 
whom are allotted free sittings, and 
the whole cost of the building will not 
exceed 32007. 1000/. of which is sub- 
scribed by the corn Syrrg Churches 
Fund, and the remainder by the volun. 
tary subscriptions of the parishioners. 











THE Coronation of Queen Victoria 
was performed on the 28th of June. It 
was conducted in most respects after the 
reformed model of that of her immediate 
Predecessor; the walking Procession of 
all the estates of the realm, and the Ban- 
quet in Westminster Hall, with all the 
feudal services attendant thereon, being 
wholly dispensed with; not, however, 
without many complaints and various 
public struggles, aswell on the part of 
the Tories, as on that of the tradesmen 
of the metropolis. 

To meet in some degree the general 
wishes expressed for a Coronation more 
stately than the last, the exterior caval- 
cade was increased in splendour and 
numbers, and a much more extended line 
of approach was adopted. It was thus 
brought to resemble, still more closely 
than on the former occasion, the proces- 
sion through the metropolis which was for- 
merly considered a necessary part of the 
solemnities of the Coronation,* but which 
was last performed by King Charles the 
Second. The main difference was that 
the modern procession was not through 
the city of London, but through that of 
Westminster, a city now much larger, and 
far more magnificent, than ancient Lon- 
don. The utmost eagerness was shown 
to furnish all the accommodation for 
spectators that the space would allow, 
and there was scarcely a house or a va- 
cant spot along the whole line from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Abbey, that was un- 
occupied with galleries or scaffolding.t 


THE CORONATION. 
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The ceremonies of the day commenced 
by the firing of a royal salute at sunrise 
by twelve pieces of artillery (nine-poun- 
ders) stationed within the inclosure of 
St. James’s-park, to the north of the or- 
namental water (where they had been 
encamped during the night). At six 
o’clock the 20th regiment of foot and 
the 5th dragoons entered St. James’s- 
park, and took up their station in front 
of the palace, together with the second 
Life Guards. The E division of police was 
also in attendance. 

Soon after half-past nine, detachments 
of the Blues and the Life Guards, accom- 
panied with their respective bands, ar- 
rived opposite the entrance gate of the 
palace, and their appearance was quickly 
followed by that of twelve of her Ma- 
jesty’s carriages, together with the state 
coach. The carriages of the Duchess of 
Kent, with those of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Sussex, next reached the royal 
residence in rapid succession. The whole 
of them drove into the court-yard. 

During this proceeding the various 
Foreign Ambassadors formed into line in 
the Birdcage-walk. Their equipages ex- 
cited the greatest admiration, especially 
that of Marshal Soult.t 

At the Queen’s departure a new royal 
standard (measuring 30 feet by 18) was 
hoisted on the marble arch, where it 
will in future be kept displayed when- 
ever her Majesty is resident at the Pa- 
lace. 












* By King James the First this procession was made some months after the Coro- 















nation had taken place, the solemnity itself having been performed as privately as 
possible, on account of the Plague. 

t The seats obtained various prices, from ten shillings to five guineas, and by many 
of the speculators large profits were realized. Many persons let the fronts of their 
houses for given sums, varying from 50/. to 300/. In St. James’s-street several 
houses were let for the day for 200/. and, after all expenses were paid, more than 
double that sum was acquired. The front of the house lately occupied by the Reform 
Club-house in Pall Mall was let for 200/. and upwards of 500/. realized. Enormous 
sums were expended in this way; and yet it is a singular fact, that on Constitution- 
hill, where the whole procession might have been seen to the best advantage, there 
was very little crowd, and the most timid might have witnessed it with perfect fa- 
cility and safety. 

$~ Marshal Soult brought to England the frame of the carriage used on occasions 
of state by the last great Prince of the House of Condé, the father of the Duc de 
Bourbon. It was ornamented anew with the utmost resources of art. The Count 
Strogonoff bought, for 1G00/. the carriage which the Duke of Devonshire had built 
at an unsparing expense, for his extraordinary embassy to St. Petersburgh. It cost 
originally upwards of 3000/. and it was fitted up anew, and re-embellished with pro- 
fuse expenditure. Some of the other Ambassadors, too late in the field, bought or 
hired sheriffs’ carriages, which were newly emblazoned for the occasion. One of 
their Excellencies gave 250/. for the use of a carriage for the day. 
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The procession moved, at ten o’clock precisely, in the following order : 


Trumpeters. 
A Squadron of the Household Brigade. 


Carriages of their Excellencies the Foreign Resident Ministers, in the order in which 
they take precedence in this country : 


The Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico, Colonel Almonté. 
The Chargé d’ Affaires of Portugal, Chevalier Rebelho de Carvalho. 
The Chargé d’ Affaires of Sweden, Baron Rehausen. 
The Saxon Minister, M. de Gersdorff. 

The Hanoverian Minister, Baron Munchhausen. 
The Greek Minister, Prince Michael Soutzo. 
The Sardinian Minister, Count de Pollon. 

The Spanish Minister, Chevalier de Aguilar. 
The Minister from the United States, Mr. Stevenson. 
The Minister from the Netherlands, M. Dedel. 
The Brazilian Minister, M. Galvao. 

The Bavarian Minister, Baron Cetto. 

The Danish Minister, Baron Blome. 

The Belgian Minister, M. Van de Weyer. 

The Wirttemberg Minister, Count Mandelsloh. 
The Prussian Minister, Baron Bulow. 


Carriages of their Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors Extraordinary,* in the order 
in which they respectively reported their arrival in this country : 
Marshal Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, from the King of the French. 
The Duke de Palmella, from the Queen of Portugal. 
The Count Lowenhielm, from the King of Sweden. 
The Marquis de Brignole, from the King of Sardinia. 
The Count Alten, G.C.B., from the King of Hanover. 
The Prince de Putbus, from the King of Prussia. 
The Marquis de Miraflores, from the Queen of Spain. 
The Baron de Capellen, from the King of the Netherlands. 
The Prince Schwarzenberg, from the Emperor of Austria. 
The Count Stroganoff, from the Emperor of Russia.: 
The Prince de Ligne, from the King of the Belgians. 
The Count Ludolf, from the King of the Two Sicilies. 
[This part of the Procession was under the direction of Colonel Wemyss, Equerry to 
the Queen, assisted by J. Cocum, Esq. Second Clerk of the Queen’s Stables. | 


Carriages of their Excellencies the Resident Foreign Ambassadors : 
The Turkish Ambassador, Sarim Effendi. 
The French Ambassador, Count Sebastiani. 
The Russian Ambassador, Count Pozzo di Borgo. 
The Austrian Ambassador, Prince Esterhazy, G.C.B. 


Mounted Band of a Regiment of the Household Brigade. 
A Detachment of the Household Brigade, 

CARRIAGES OF THE BRANCHES OF THE RovAt FamIty, each drawn by six horses, 

with their proper escorts of the Household Brigade : 

The Duchess of Kent and Attendants, in two carriages. 
The Duchess of Gloucester and Attendants, in two carriages. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Attendants, in two carriages. 

The Duke of Sussex and Attendants, in one carriage. 

[This part of the Procession was under the direction of Lord Alfred Paget, Equerry 
to the Queen, assisted by W. J. Goodwin, Esq. Inspector of the Queen’s Stables.} 





* Of these high functionaries Marshal Soult was the only one noticed by the po- 
pulace, and he was loudly and heartily cheered along the line. All the Royal Family 
were warmly greeted ; and when her Majesty made her appearance, the sky was con- 
tinually rent. with the joyous shout of the multitudes. Within the abbey the Duke of 
Wellington was welcomed by an enthusiastic shout of applause. Marshal Soult was 
also there most cordially cheered. 
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Mounted Band of a Regiment of the Household Brigade. 
The Queen’s Barge Master, and the Queen’s forty-eight Watermen. 


Her Magesty’s CaRRIAGES, conveying : 


1.—Two Pages of Honour, James Charles M. Cowell, Esq. and George H. Caven- 
dish, Esq.; two Gentlemen-ushers, Major Beresford, and Captain Green. 


2.—Two Pages of Honour, Charles Ellice, Esq. and the Lord Kilmarnock; two 
Gentlemen-ushers, the Hon. Frederick Byng, and Charles Heneage, Esq. 
3.—Two Bed-chamber Women, the Lady Theresa Digby, and the Lady Charlotte 
Copley ; two Grooms in Waiting, the Hon. George Keppel, and Henry Rich, Esq. 
4.—Two Bed-chamber Women, the Lady Harriet Clive, and the Lady Caroline Bar- 
rington; two Grooms in Waiting, the Hon. William Cowper, and Sir Frederick 
Stovin, K.C.B. 
5.—Two Maids of Honour, the Hon. Miss Rice, and the Hon. Miss Murray; the 
Groom of the Robes, Capt. Francis Seymour; and the Clerk Marshal, the Hon. 
Col. Cavendish. 
6.--Two Maids of Honour, the Hon. Miss Lister and the Hon. Miss Paget; Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, Sir Henry Wheatley, G.C.H.; and the Vice-Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Belfast, G.C.H. 
7.—Two Maids of Honour, the Hon. Miss Cavendish, and the Hon. Miss Cocks ; 
Treasurer of the Household, the Earl of Surrey; ‘and the Comptroller *of the 
Household, the Rt. Hon. G. s. Byng. 
8.—Two Maids of Honour, the Hon. Miss Dillon, and the Hon. Miss Pitt; two Lords 
in Waiting, the Lord Gardner and the Lord Lilford. 
9.—Two Ladies of the Bed-chamber, the Lady Portman, and the Lady Barham; two 
Lords in Waiting, the Lord Byron, and the Viscount Falkland, G.C.H. 
10.—Two Ladies of the Bed-chamber, the Lady Lyttelton, and the Marchioness of 
Normanby ;. two Lords in Waiting, the Viscount Torrington, and the Earl of Ux- 
bridge. 
11.—Two Ladies of the Bed-chamber, the Countess of Charlemont, and the Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock ; two Lords in Waiting, the Earl of Fingall, and the Marquess 
of Headfort. 
12.—The first and principal Lady of the Bed-chamber, the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe; the Lord Chamberlain, the Marquess of Conyngham, K.P.; and the Lord 
Steward, the Duke of Argyll, G.C.H. 
A Squadron of the Household Brigade. 
Mounted Band of a Regiment of the Household Brigade. 


[This part of the Procession was under the direction of Col. Buckley, Equerry to the 
Queen, assisted by R. W. Spearman, Esq. Sec. to the Master of the Horse.] 


Military Staff and Aides-de-Camp, on horseback, three and three, attended by the 
Equerry of the Crown Stables, Major-Gen. Sir G. A. Quentin, K.C.H. and the 
Queen’s Gentleman-rider, J. Fozard, Esq. 


Deputy. Adjutant-gen. Major-Gen. John Gardiner, C.B.; Deputy Adjutant-gen. 
Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Dickson, K.C. ’B.; ; Quartermaster-gen. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart. G.C.B.; wnt Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major-Gen. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K .C.B.; Adjutant-gen. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B. 

The Royal Huntsmen, Yeomen Prickers, and Foresters. 

Six of her Majesty’s horses, with rich trappings, each horse led by two Grooms. 
The Knight Marshal on horseback, Sir C. M. Lamb, Bart. 
Marshalmen in ranks of four. 

The four Exons of the Yeomen of the Guard on horseback, 

One hundred Yeomen of the Guard, four and four. 
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The Clerk of the Cheeque, Ensign, and Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
on horseback. 

The State Coacn, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, attended by a Yeoman of 
the Guard at each wheel, and two Footmen at each door, and, on either side, by 
four Grooms; the Gold Stick, Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. and the Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, the Earl of Ilchester, riding on either side; attended by 
two Grooms each ; conveying 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


attended by the Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland, and the Master of 
the Horse, the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. 


The Captain-General of the Royal Archer Guard of Scotland, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, K.G. on horseback, attended by two Grooms. 





The Silver Stick in Waiting, 
Colonel Richardson. 


The Field-Officer of Foot Guards in 
Brigade Waiting, Col. Fremantle. 


A Squadron of the Household Brigade. 


The whole of this procession was under 
the direction of the Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. and was 
formed in St. James’s-park, at 9 o’clock, 
and moved from the Palace at 10 o’clock 
precisely, up Constitution-hill, along Pic- 
cadilly, St. James’s-street, Pall Mall, 
Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, White- 
hall, and Parliament-street, to the West 
door of Westminster Abbey.* 

The Peers, Dowager Peeresses, and 
Peeresses, in their robes of estate, and 
others, summoned by her Majesty’s com- 
mand to be present at the solemnity, were 
conducted to the places assigned to them 
in Westminster Abbey, previously to the 
arrival of Her Majesty; the Lords Spi- 
ritual on the north side of the area or 
sacrarium; the Lords Temporal in the 


south transept; and the Peeresses in the 
north transept. 


The Great Officers of State, the Arch- 


bishops of Canterbury, York, and Ar- 


magh, the noblemen appointed to carry 
the Regalia, all in their robes of estate, 
and the Bishops who were to support her 
Majesty, as well as those who were to 
carry the Bible, the Chalice, and the Pa- 
tina, assembled in the Jerusalem-Cham- 
ber, adjoining the Deanery, before ten 
o’clock ; where the Regalia, having been 
previously laid on the table, were deliver- 
ed by the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household to the Lord High Constable, 
and by him to the Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, as Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and by his Lordship to the Noblemen by 
whom the same were to be borne. 





* The arrangements in the interior of the Abbey were nearly the same as at the 


previous Coronation, and as are described and represented in some views in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1831. The orchestra, with a large temporary organ, was 
formed at the west end of the choir, supported upon an open colonnade or cloister of 
pointed arches; the gallery was calculated to contain 400 performers, more than 
double the number engaged at the Coronation of William the Fourth. The gallery at 
the east end of the church, beyond the altar, was appropriated to the House of Com- 
mons, and afforded accommodation for 600 persons. Below it, within St. Edward’s 
Chapel, was formed the Queen’s Traverse and retiring closets. There was a second 
gallery above that of the Commons, and a third, at a great height, for the trumpets. 
The Royal Box was immediately above the sacrarium on the south, and next it, 
towards the east, the Earl Marshal’s; opposite to the Royal Box was that appro- 
priated to the Ambassadors, and next it the Lord Chamberlain’s. In the north tran- 
sept were placed the Peeresses, in the south the Peers, and behind both those ad- 
mitted with Peers’ tickets. In the Choir were the Judges, Knights of the Bath, Al- 
dermen, &c. The Bishops were in their ordinary place on the floor of the sacrarium 
to the north, and the Royal Family and the Prebendaries of Westminster opposite 
them: The decorations, in the matter of upholstery and screen-work (and particu- 
larly the beautiful canopies over the altar) were in better and more appropriate, as 
well as more splendid, style, than on any former occasion. The temporary western 
entrance, and the painted screens, were, on the contrary, by no means so chaste 
in design as at the preceding Coronation; though their execution, by Mr. Tom- 
kins the scene-painter, in imitation of stone, was very perfect. The royal chair of 
state was of the Roman curule form, with arms of lion’s heads. The Coronation 


chair of King Edward I. was concealed, we hope for the last time, with a veil of 
cloth of gold. 
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The Sub-Dean and Prebendaries of 
Westminster were in the nave, in readi- 
ness to join the procession, immediately 
before the Officers of Arms. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Au- 
gusta, the Prince George of Cambridge, 
the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, pass- 
ed to the royal box, on the south side of 
the sacrarium, before the arrival of the 
Queen. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Nemours, the Prince of Holstein 
Glucksbourg, the Duke of Coburg, the 
Duke of Nassau, the Prince Ernest of 
Hesse, G.C.B. and the Prince of Leinin- 
gen, K.G. were also, by her Majesty’s 
command, conducted to seats in the royal 
box. The Foreign Ambassadors and Mi- 
nisters, upon their arrival, were conducted 
to their tribune over the sacrarium. 

On arrival at the west entrance of the 
abbey, her Majesty was received by the 
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Great Officers of State, the noblemen 
bearing the Regalia, and the Bishops 
carrying the Patina, the Chalice, and the 
Bible; when Her Majesty repaired to her 
robing chamber, constructed on the right 
of the platform. The ladies and officers 
of her Majesty’s Household, and of the 
respective households of the Princes and 
Princesses, to whom duties were not as- 
signed in the solemnity, immediately pass- 
ed to the places prepared for them re- 
spectively within the choir. 

Her Majesty, having been robed, the 
Procession then advanced, in the follow- 
ing order, up the nave into the choir 
(the choristers in the orchestra, under 
the direction of Sir George Smart, Knt. 
Organist of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 
singing the anthem, ‘‘ I was glad when 
they said unto me, we will go into the 
House of the Lord,” &c.) 


Prebendaries of Westminster :— 


John Jennings, M.A. 
Archdeacon H. V. Bayley, D.D. 
W. H. E. Bentinck, M.A. 


Henry Hart Milman, M.A. 
James Webber, D.D. Dean of Ripon. 
Thomas Causton, D.D. 


The Sub-Dean of Westminster, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord John Thynne. 


Pursuivants of Arms, in their Tabards :— 
FitzAlan Extraordinary, Albert William Woods, Gent. 


Rouge Dragon, T. W. King, Gent. 
Rouge Croix, Robert Laurie, Gent. 


Bluemantle, Geo. H. Rogers Harrison, Gent. 


Portcullis, James Pulman, Esq. 


Heralds in their tabards, and collars of SS. :— 


Chester, Walter Aston Blount, Esq. 
York, Charles Geo. Young, Esq. 
Somerset, Jas. Cathrow-Disney, Esq. 


Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Household, 
the Right Hon. George Stevens Byng. 


Her Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Belfast, G.C.H. (acting for the Lord Cham- 
berlain) attended by an Officer of the Jewel-office, 
William Martins, Esq. bearing on a cushion the 
Ruby Ring and the Sword for the offering. 


Lancaster, George Fred. Beltz, Esq. K.H. 


Windsor, Francis Martin, Esq. 
Richmond, Joseph Hawker, Esq. 


Treasurer of Her Majesty’s Household, 


the Earl of Surrey (attended by two gentle- 
men), bearing the crimson bag with medals. 


The Lord Steward of Her Majesty's 
Household, 
the Duke of Argyll, G.C.H. 
his coronet carried by a Page, 


The Lord President of the Council, the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. 
his coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Plunket, 
attended by his Purse-bearer ; his coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord Archbishop of Armagh, the Right Hon. Lord John George Beresford, D.D. 
in his rochet, with his cap in his hand. 


The Lord Archbishop of York, Edward Harcourt, D.C.L. 
in his rochet, with his cap in his hand. 


The Lord High Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, attended by his Purse-bearer; 
his coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, William Howley, D.D. in his rochet, with 
his cap in his hand, attended by two Gentlemen. 


Her Royal Highness the Ducness or CamBrin6Gk, in a robe of estate of purple 
velvet, and wearing a circlet of gold on her head; her train borne by 
Lady Caroline Campbell, assisted by a Gentleman of her House- 
hold ; her coronet borne by Viscount Villiers. 
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Her Royal Highness the Ducness or Kent, ina robe of estate of purple velvet, 
and wearing a circlet of gold on her head ; her train borne by Lady Flora 
Hastings, assisted by a Gentleman of her Household; her 
coronet borne by Viscount Morpeth, 


Her Royal Highness the DucuEess or Gtovcester, in a robe of estate of purple 
velvet, and wearing a circlet of gold on her head; her train borne by Lady 
Caroline Legge, assisted by Col. Sir Samuel G. Higgins, K.C.H. ; 
her coronet borne by Viscount Emlyn. 


Tue REGALIA, Viz. 


St. Edward’s Staff, The Golden Spurs, The Sceptre with the Cross, 
borne by the borne by Lord Byron, borne by the 
Duke of Roxburghe ; (as Deputy to the Duke of Cleveland ; 
his coronet carried Baroness Grey de Ruthyn) ; his coronet carried 
by a Page. his coronet carried by a Page. by a Page. 
The Third Sword, Curtana, The Second Sword, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 


Marquis of Westminster; Duke of Devonshire, K.G. Duke of Sutherland ; 
their coronets each carried by a Page. 
Black Rod, Deputy Garter, 
Sir Augustus W. J. Clifford, Knt. C.B. Sir William Woods, Knt. Clarenceux, K.H. 
The Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, as Lord Great Chamberlain of England ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


His Royal Highness the Duke or CamBriper, K.G. in his robes of estate, carrying 
his baton as Field Marshal ; his coronet borne by the Marquess of Granby ; 
his train borne by Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Maynard Gomm, K.C.B. 


His Royal Highness the Dux or Sussex, K.G. in his robes of estate ; his coronet 
carried by Vise. Anson ; his train borne by the Hon. Edward Gore, 
assisted by Viscount Coke. 


The High Constable of Ireland, The High Constable of Scotland, 
the Duke of Leinster ; the Earl of Erroll, K.T. ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. his coronet borne by a Page. 
The Earl Marshal The Sword of State, The Lord High Constable 
of England, borne by the D if yom ton, K.G 
the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. Viscount Melbourne ; gtr ag Pellet pes: 27 pea 
san as , with his staff and baton 
with his baton, his coronet on Wichd Mandhal : 
attended by two Pages. carried by a Page. attended by two Pages. 
The Sceptre with the Dove, St. Edward’s Crown, The Orb, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 
Duke of Richmond, K.G. ; Lord High Steward, Duke of Somerset, K.G. ; 
his coronet carried Duke of Hamilton, K.G.; his coronet carried 
by a Page. attended by two Pages. by a Page. 
The Patina, The Bible, The Chalice, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 
Bishop of Bangor, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Christopher Bethell, D.D. Charles Richard Sumner, D.D. John Kaye, D.D. 
THE QUEEN 
in her royal robe of crimson velvet, 
The Bishop furred with ermine and bordered with The Bishop 
of gold lace ; wearing the collars of of 
Bath and Wells, the Orders of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, Durham, 
George Henry Law, and St. Patrick: on her head a Edward Maltby, 
D.D. circlet of gold ; D.D. 


Her Majesty’s Train borne by 

Lady Adelaide Paget. Lady Caroline-Amelia-Gordon Lennox. 

Lady Frances-Elizabeth Cowper. Lady Mary-Alethea-Beatrix Talbot. 

Lady Anne-Wentworth Fitzwilliam. Lady Cath.-Lucy-Wilhelmina Stanhope. 

Lady Mary-Augusta-Frederica Grimston. Lady Louisa-Harriet Jenkinson. 

assisted by the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, the Marquess Conyngham, K.P. 
(his coronet borne by a Page), followed by the Groom of the Robes,—Capt. Francis 
Gent. Mae. Vou. X. 2C 
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On either side of her Majesty walked ten Gentlemen at Arms, with their 


Lieutenant, Standard-Bearer, Clerk of the Checque, and Harbinger. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes. 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, First and Principal Lady of the Bedchamber. 


Ladies of the Bedchamber, viz. Marchioness of Normanby, Marchioness of Tavistock, 
Countess of Charlemont, Lady Lyttelton, Lady Barham, and Lady Portman. 


Maids of Honour, viz. Hon. Margaret Dillon, Hon. Harriet Pitt, lon. Caroline Cocks, 
Hon. Miss Murray, Hon. Matilda Paget, Hon. Miss Cavendish, Hon. Miss Spring 


Rice, and Hon. Miss Lister. 


Women of the Bedchamber: Viscountess Forbes, Lady Theresa Digby, Lady Harriet 
Clive, Lady Caroline Barrington, Lady Charlotte Copley, Hon. Mrs, Campbell, 


Hfon. Mrs. Brand, and Lady Gardiner. 
The Gold Stick of the Life Guards in 
waiting, Viscount Combermere, G.C.B.; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H.; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Captain-General of the Royal Archer Guard of Scotland, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G.; his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
the Earl of Ilchester ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Captain of the Band of Gentlemen at 
Arms, Lord Foley ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Lords in Waiting: Marquess of Headfort, Earl of Fingall, Earl of Uxbridge, 
Viscount Falkland, G.C.H., Viscount Torrington, Lord Lilford, and Lord Gardner. 


Keeper of her Majesty’s Privy Purse, Major-Gen. Sir H. Wheatley, G.C.H. 


Ensign of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
G. Houlton, Esq. 
Exons of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, 
Samuel Hancock, Esq. 
William Bellairs, Esq. 


Clerk of the Checque 
to the Yeomen of 
the Guard, 

John Ellerthorpe, Esq. 


Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
Sir Edwin Pearson, Knt. 
Exons of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, 
Sir Thomas Horsley Curteis. 
John Parker Nuttall, Esq. 


Twenty Yeomen of the Guard. 


The Prebendaries entering the choir, 
ascended the theatre, and passed to their 
station on the south side of the altar, be- 
yond the Queen’s chair. The Lord Stew- 
ard of the Household passed to his seat as 
a peer; and the Vice-Chamberlain and 
Comptroller of her Majesty’s Household 
passed to the seats provided for them on 
the south side of the choir, and the Trea- 
surer of the Household to a seat on the 
south side of the sacrarium. The Lord 
Archbishops of York and Armagh passed 
to their seats on the north side of the 
sacrarium, and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland to his seat as a peer. The Sub- 
Dean of Westminster (officiating for the 
Dean), the Great Officers of State, viz. 
the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Lord High Constable, the Earl Marshal, 
with the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ascended the theatre, and stood near the 
great south-east pillar. The Princesses 
of the Blood Royal, and the attendants of 
their Royal Highnesses, were conducted 
by the officers of arms to the royal box. 
The Princes of the Blood Royal were 
conducted to their seats, as peers, by the 
officers of arms; and the noblemen who 
carried the coronets, and the trainbearers 





of their Royal Highnesses, went to the 
places provided for them. The High Con- 
stables of Scotland and Ireland were con- 
ducted to their places, as peers. The 
pages of those noblemen not bearing the 
Regalia or having duties to perform, upon 
ascending the steps of the theatre, deli- 
vered the coronets and staves, which they 
had carried, to the respective noblemen, 
and went to the seats provided for them ; 
where they remained until after the return 
of the procession, which they did not join, 
but proceeded to the Jerusalem Chamber. 
The Gentlemen at Arms, who guarded 
her Majesty, remained at the foot of the 
steps ascending to the theatre. 

The Queen, ascending the theatre, 
passed on the south side of her throne, 
to her chair of state, on the south-east 
side of the theatre, being the RecoGnt- 
TION Cuarr, and, after her private devo- 
tion (kneeling on her faldstool), took her 
seat; the Bishops, her supporters, stand- 
ing on each side; the Noblemen bearing 
the Four Swords on her Majesty’s right 
hand, the Sword of State being nearest to 
the Royal Person ; the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain and the Lord High Constable on 
her left ; the other Great Officers of State, 
the Noblemen bearing the Regalia, the 
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Sub-Dean of Westminster, Deputy Gar- 
ter, and Black Rod, standing near the 
Queen’s chair; the Bishops bearing the 
Bible, the Chalice, and the Patina, stood 
near the pulpit, and the Trainbearers, the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, and 
the Groom of the Robes, behind her Majesty. 

The Mistress of the Robes and the La- 
dies of the Bedchamber passed to the 
seats prepared for them on the north side 
of the sacrarium, at the west end of the 
Bishops’ benches; the Maids of Honour 
and the Women of the Bedchamber went 
to the seats provided for them on the 
south side of the choir. The Master of 
the Horse, the Gold Stick, the Captain- 
General of the Archer Guard of Scotland, 
the Captain of the band of Gentlemen at 
Arms, the Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and the Lords in Waiting, passed 
to their seats as peers; and the Keeper 
of her Majesty’s Privy Purse to a seat pro- 
vided for him on the south side of the 
choir. The Officers of the Yeomen of the 
Guard and the Exons stood within and 
near to the choir door; and the Yeomen 
of the Guard stood in the nave on the 
outside of the entrance to the choir. As 
the procession passed up the chdir to the 
theatre, the Queen’s Scholars of West- 
minster, from the Lower Choir Galleries, 
greeted her Majesty with repeated shouts 
of ** Vivar Vicrorta ReGina.” 

THE RECOGNITION. 

Upon the conclusion of the anthem, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury advanced 
from his station at the south-east pillar, 
and, together with the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord 
High Constable, and the Earl Marshal, 
preceded by Deputy Garter, moved to the 
east side of the Theatre, where the Arch- 
bishop made the Recognition thus :— 
“ Sirs, I here present unto you QuEEN 
Victoria, the undoubted QuEEN of this 
Realm; wherefore, all you who are come 
this day to do your Homage, Are you 
willing to do the same?’’ and repeated 
the same at the south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre; during which time 
her Majesty stood up by her chair, and 
turned towards the people on the side 
at which the Recognition was made: 
the people replying to each demand with 
loud and repeated acclamations of ‘‘ Gop 
SAVE QUEEN VicToRIA;’’ and, at the 
last Recognition, the trumpets sounded 
and the drums beat. The bearers of the 
Regalia during the Recognition remained 
standing about her Majesty. 

Her Majesty then resumed her seat ; 
and the Bible, Chalice, and the Patina 
were carried to and placed upon the altar 
by the Bishops who had borne them, who 
then retired to their seats. The Great 
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Officers resumed their station near her 
Majesty. Two Officers of the Wardrobe 
then spread a rich cloth of gold, and laid 
a cushion on the same, for her Majesty to 
kneel on, at the steps of the altar. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then proceeded 
to the altar, put on his cope, and stood 
on the north side. The Bishops who read 
the litany also vested themselves in their 
copes. 


THE FIRST OFFERING. 


The Queen, attended by thetwo Bishops 
her supporters, and the Sub-Dean of West- 
minster, the Great Officers, and the No- 
blemen bearing the Regalia and the four 
Swords, going before her Majesty, passed 
to the altar. Her Majesty, then kneeling 
upon the cushion, made her first Offering 
of a pall or altar-cloth of gold, which was 
delivered by an officer of the Wardrobe to 
the Lord Chamberlain, by his Lordship 
to the Lord Great Chamberlain, and by 
him to the Queen, who gave it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom it 
was placed on the altar. The Treasurer 
of the Household then delivered an ingot 
of gold, of one pound weight, to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, who having presented 
the same to the Queen, her Majesty deli- 
vered it to the Archbishop, who put it 
into the oblation-basin, 

Her Majesty continuing to kneel, the 
prayer ‘‘ O God, who dwellest in the high 
and holy place,’? &c. was said by the 
Archbishop. At the conclusion of the 
prayer, her Majesty arose and went, at- 
tended as before, to the chair of state on 
the south side of the area. The Regalia, 
except the Swords, were then delivered, 
by the several noblemen who bore the 
same, to the Archbishop, and by his Grace 
to the Sub-Dean of Westminster, to be 
laid on the altar; the Great Officers of 
State (with the exception of the Lord 
Great Chamberlain), and the noblemen 
who had borne the Regalia going to their 
respective places on the south side of 
the altar, where they remained until the 
Inthronization; the Bishop of Durham 
remaining on the right hand of her Ma- 
jesty, with the noblemen carrying the 
Swords on his right hand; the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells on her Majesty's left 
hand; and, near him, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. The noblemen bearing the 
Swords continued to stand on the south 
side of the area until the Inthronization. 

The litany was then read by the Bishops 
of Worcester and St. David’s, kneeling at 
a faldstool above the steps of the theatre, 
in the centre of the east side thereof, the 
choir reading the responses. At the con- 
clusion of the litany, the Bishops resumed 
their seats on the bench along the north 
side of the area, 
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The Communion Service (previously to 
which the “choir sang the Sanctus— 
“« Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of 
Hosts !"’) was then commenced by the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Rochester 
reading the Epistle, and the Bishop of 
Carlisle the Gospel. This part of the 
service being concluded, the Bishops re- 
turned to their seats. 

The Sermon was then preached by the 
Bishop of London. During the sermon 
her Majesty continued to sit in her chair 
on the south side of the area, opposite the 
pulpit ; supported, on her right hand, by 
the Bishop of Durham, and, beyond him, 
on the same side, stood the Noblemen 
carrying the Swords; on her left, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and, near him, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took his seat in a 
purple velvet chair on the north side of 
the area, Deputy Garter standing near 
him. The Sub-Dean of Westminster 
standing on the south side of the area, 
east of the Queen’s chair, and near the 
altar. 

THE OATH. 


The Sermon being concluded (and her 
Majesty having, on Monday the 20th day 
of November, 1837, in the presence of 
the two Houses of Parliament, made and 
signed the Declaration), the Archbishop 
of Canterbury advanced towards the Queen, 
and standing before her, ministered the 
questions prescribed bythe service ; which 
having been answered by her Majesty, she 
arose from her chair, and, attended by 
her Supporters and the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, the Sword of State alone being 
borne before her Majesty, went to the 
altar, where, kneeling upon the cushion 
placed on the steps, and laying her right 
hand on the Holy Gospels, tendered to 
her Majesty by the Archbishop, she took the 
Coronation Oath, kissed the book, and to 
a transcript of the Oath set her royal sign 
manual, the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household holding a silver standish for 
that purpose, delivered to him by an 
officer of the Jewel-Office. 


The Queen then returning to her chair, 
where her Majesty had sat during the 
Sermon, on the south side of the area, the 
hymn was sung by the choir, the Arch- 
bishop reading the first line, ‘‘ Come, Holy 
Ghost, our Souls inspire,” &c. 


THE ANOINTING. 

Upon the conclusion of the hymn, the 
Archbishop read the prayer preparatory to 
the Anointing, “‘ 0 Lord, Holy Father, 
who by anointing with oil didst of old 
make and consecrate Kings, Priests, and 
Prophets,”” &c. At the conclusion of 
this prayer, the choir sang the anthem, 
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‘‘ Zadok the Priest and Nathan the 
Prophet,’’ &c. At the commencement 
of the anthem, the Queen arose from her 
chair, and, attended by her Supporters 
and the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Sword of State being borne before her, 
retired to her traverse, where she was 
disrobed of her crimson robe by the Mis- 
tress of the Robes. 

The Queen, returning from her traverse, 
then proceeded to and sat down in St. 
Edward’s Chair, covered with cloth of 
gold, and with a faldstool before it, placed 
in front of the altar; four Knights of the 
Garter, viz. the Duke of Rutland, the 
Marquess of Anglesey, the Marquess of 
Exeter, and the Duke of Buccleuch (sum- 
moned by Deputy Garter), holding over 
the Queen’s head a rich pall or cloth of 
gold, delivered to them by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who received the same from 
an officer of the Wardrobe ; and, the an- 
them being concluded, the Sub-Dean of 
Westminster took from the altar the Am- 
pulla containing the consecrated oil, and 
pouring some into the Anointing Spoon, 
the Archbishop anointed her Majesty on 
the head and hands, in the form of a cross, 
pronouncing the words, “‘ Be Thou anoint- 
ed,”’ &c. 

The Queen then kneeling at her fald- 
stool, the Archbishop, standing on the 
north side of the altar, pronounced the 
Prayer after the Anointing; when her 
Majesty, arising, resumed her seat in St. 
Edward’s Chair; the Knights of the 
Garter returned the pall to the Lord 
Chamberlain (which was by him re- 
delivered to the officer of the Wardrobe), 
and returned to their seats. 


THE SPURS. 


After this, the Sub-Dean took the Spurs 
from the altar, and delivered them to the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling 
down, presented them to her Majesty, by 
whom they were returned, to be laid upon 
the altar. 


THE SWORD. 


The Viscount Melbourne, carrying the 
Sword of State, now delivered it to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and, in lieu thereof, re- 
ceived from him another Sword in a scab- 
bard of purplevelvet (presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain by an Officer of the Jewel- 
Office, who took charge of the Sword of 
State), which his Lordship delivered to 
the Archbishop, who laid it on the Altar, 
and said the Prayer, ‘‘ Hear our Prayers, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, and so direct 
and support thy Servant, Queen Victo- 
R1A,’”’? &c. The Archbishop then took 
the Sword from off the altar, and, assisted 
by the Archbishops of York and Armagh, 
with the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
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and other Bishops, delivered the same into 
the Queen’s right hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive 
this Kingly sword,” &c. 


OFFERING OF THE SWORD. 


The Queen, then rising up, went to the 
altar, where Her Majesty offered the 
Sword in the scabbard (delivering it to the 
Archbishop, who placed it on the altar), 
and then returned to and sat down in St. 
Edward’s Chair: the sword was then re- 
deemed for one hundred shillings by Vis- 
count Melbourne, who received it from 
the Sub-Dean, and carried it during the 
remainder of the solemnity, having first 
drawn it out of the scabbard, and delivered 
the latter to an officer of the Wardrobe. 
The Archbishops and Bishops, who had 
assisted during the Offering, returned to 
their places. 


THE INVESTING WITH THE MANTLE 


AND DELIVERY OF THE ORB. 

The Queen then standing, her Majesty 
was invested by the Sub-Dean with the 
Imperial Mantle, or Dalmatic Robe, of 
cloth of gold, delivered to him by the officer 
of the wardrobe; the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain fastening the clasps. 

The Queen then sitting down, the Arch- 
bishop, having received the Orb from the 
Sub-Dean, delivered it into the Queen’s 
right hand, saying ‘‘ Receive this Imperial 
Robe and Orb,” &c. Her Majesty then 
returned the Orb to the Sub-Dean, who 
laid it on the altar. 


THE RING. 

The Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s 
Household then receiving from the officer 
of the Jewel-Office the Ruby Ring, de- 
livered the same to the Archbishop, who 
put it on the fourth finger of the Queen’s 
right hand, saying ‘‘ Receive this Ring,” 
&e. 


THE SCEPTRES. 


The Sub-Dean next brought from the 
altar the Sceptre with the Cross and the 
Sceptre with the Dove, and delivered 
them to the Archbishop. 

In the mean time the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, left 
his seat, and approaching the Queen, 
kneeling, presented to her Majesty a 
Glove, for her right hand, embroidered 
with the arms of Howard, which her 
Majesty put on. 

The Archbishop then delivered the 
Sceptre with the Cross into her Majesty’s 
right hand, saying ‘‘ Receive the Royal 
Sceptre,’ &c.; and then the Sceptre with 
the Dove into her left hand, saying, ‘‘ Re- 
ceive the Rod of Equity,’’ &c.; and the 
Duke of Norfolk supported her Majesty’s 
right arm, and held the Sceptre as oc- 
casion required. 
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THE CROWNING. 

The Archbishop standing before the 
altar, and having St. Edward’s Crown be- 
fore him, took the same into his hands, 
consecrated and blessed it, with the prayer, 
‘* O God, who crownest thy faithful Ser- 
vants with Mercy,’ &c. Then the Arch- 
bishop came from the altar, assisted by 
the Archbishops of York and Armagh, 
with the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
and other Bishops, the Sub- Dean of West- 
minster carrying the Crown, which the 
Archbishop took and placed it on her 
Majesty’s head; when the people, with 
loud and repeated shouts, cried, ‘‘ Gop 
SAVE THE QUEEN:’’ and immediately 
the Peers and Peeresses present put on 
their coronets, the Bishops their caps, 
and Deputy Garter King of Arms his 
Crown ; the trumpets sounding, the 
drums beating, and the Tower and Park 
guns firing by signal. 

The acclamation ceasing, the Arch- 
bishop pronounced the exhortation: ‘‘ Be 
strong and of a good courage,” &c. The 
choir then sang the anthem, ‘* The Queen 
shall rejoice.”’ 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

The Sub-Dean then taking the Holy 
Bible from the altar, delivered it to the 
Archbishop, who, attended and assisted 
by the same Archbishops and Bishops as 
before, presented it to the Queen, saying, 
‘* Our Gracious Queen,’’ &c. The Queen 
returned the Bible to the Archbishop, 
who gave it to the Sub-Dean, by whom it 
was replaced on the altar, the Archbishops 
and Bishops returning to their seats. 

THE BENEDICTION AND TE DEUM. 

The Archbishop then pronounced the 
Benediction, the Bishop and Peers follow- 
ing every part thereof with a loud AMEN, 
The Archbishop then turning to the peo- 
ple said, ‘‘ And the same Lord God Al. 
mighty grant,’’ &c. The Te Deum was 
sung by the choir, at the commencement 
of which the Queen removed to the Re- 
cognition Chair on which her Majesty 
first sat, on the south-east side of the 
throne, the two Bishops her Supporters, 
the Great Officers of State, the noblemen 
carrying the Swords, and the noblemen 
who had borne the Regalia, coming from 
their respective places and attending her 
Majesty. 

THE INTHRONIZATION. 

Te Deum being ended, the Queen as. 
cended the theatre, and was lifted into 
her throne by the Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Peers around her Majesty ; and being 
so inthroned, all the Great Officers of 
State, the noblemen bearing the Swords, 
and the noblemen who had borne the 
other Regalia, stood around about the 
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steps of the throne : when the Archbishop, 
standing before the Queen, pronounced 
the exhortation, ‘‘ Stand firm and hold 
fast,” &c. 


THE HOMAGE. 


The exhortation being ended, Her 
Majesty delivered the Sceptre with the 
Cross to the Duke of Norfolk as the Lord 
of the Manor of Worksop, to hold the 
same on her right hand, and the Sceptre 
with the Dove to the Duke of Richmond, 
to hold the same on her left hand, during 
the Homage. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then 
knelt before the Queen, and, for himself 
and the other Lords Spiritual, viz. the 
Archbishops of York and Armagh, and 
twenty-one Bishops, pronounced the words 
of Homage, they kneeling around him, and 
saying after him. The Archbishop then 
kissed her Majesty’s hand, and the rest 
of the Lords Spiritual did the same, and 
retired. 

Then their Royal Highnesses Augustus- 
Frederick Duke of Sussex, K.G. and 
Adolphus-Frederick Duke of Cambridge, 
K.G., ascending the steps of the throne, 
and taking off their coronets, knelt before 
the Queen; and the Duke of Sussex pro- 
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nounced the words of Homage, the Duke 
of Cambridge saying after him. Their 
Royal Highnesses then severally touched 
the Crown upon her Majesty’s head, kissed 
her left cheek, and retired. 

Then Bernard-Edward Duke of Nor- 
folk, K.G. ascended the steps of the 
throne, and, taking off his coronet, knelt be - 
fore the Queen, and, for himself and other 
Dukes present (in number sixteen), pro- 
nounced the words of Homage, the other 
Dukes putting off their coronets, kneeling 
with him, and about him, and saying after 
him. The Dukes, successively and ac- 
cording to their seniority, then touched 
her Majesty’s Crown, kissed her Majes- 
ty’s hand, and retired. The like cere- 
mony was then performed by George 
Marquess of Huntly, K.T. and twenty- 
one other Marquesses there present; by 
John Earl of Shrewsbury, and _ ninety- 
three other Earls; by Henry Viscount 
Hereford and nineteen other Viscounts ; by 
George-Edward Lord Audley and ninety- 
one other Barons.* During the per- 
formance of the Homage, the choir sung 
the anthem, (composed for the occasion 
by Mr. Knyvett,f the Organist to the 
Abbey,) ‘‘ This is the day which the Lord 
hath made,"’ &c. and the Treasurer of her 





* The names of all the Peers and Peeresses present are recorded in the London 


Gazette, No. 19,632. The whole number of Peers of the three Kingdoms (before the 
creations made at the Coronation) was about 540, of whom 245 or more than three- 


sevenths were present. At the Coronation of William the Fourth there were present 
only 166 out of 510, or not quite one-third. Many of the Peers of Ireland are still 
not legally entitled to their privileges, from not having proved their titles before the 
House of Lords, though very many have done so during the past reign. The 
Marquess and Marchioness of Normanby appeared in their new rank ; whilst Lord and 
Lady King (now Earl and Countess of Lovelace) were placed only in their former 
grade. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had been introduced to the House of Lords 
as a Marquess the day before. The Duke of Wellington was very generally cheered 
when he performed his homage. The next Peer so noticed was Karl Grey, and the 
only others were Lord Melbourne and Lord Hill. When Lord Rolle came in his 
turn, an incident occurred which called forth loud plaudits, as evincing a most kind 
and amiable condescension on the part of the Queen. His Lordship, from his feeble 
and infirm state, fell in ascending the steps ; whereupon her Majesty rose from her seat, 
extended her hand to him to kiss, and expressed a hope that his Lordship was not hurt. 
This act of royal and gracious kindness was instantly felt and appreciated by all the 
spectators, who loudly and zealously applauded it. When the Peers had done their 
homage, the House of Commons, determined not to be outdone in the manifestation of 
loyalty, immediately gave, every man, nine loud and hearty cheers, accompanied with 
reiterated cries of ‘‘ God save Queen Victoria!’’? The simultaneous burst of loyal 
feeling scemed as if it had been provided for in the programme. The assembled mul- 
titudes in the galleries and vaultings were not behind ‘‘ her Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons”? in their enthusiasm, but caught up and repeated the shouts until the vaulted 
roof and arches of the whole sacred edifice rang with one universal acclaim. 

+ The performance of the music gave great satisfaction ; and the new compositions, 
—Mr. Knyvett’s anthem, and Sir G. Smart’s Sanctus and Responses to the Com- 
mandments,—were well approved. The other pieces consisted of Attwood’s anthem 
4*T was glad ;’’ Handel’s anthems ‘‘ Zadok the Priest”? and “The King shall re- 
joice ;”’ Boyce’s Te Deum, in A; Handel’s Hallelujah chorus; and a concluding 
overture by Handel. The female singers (admitted for the first time on this occasion) 
were drest in white ; the men all in surplices, with the exception of the Gentlemen 
of the Chapels Royal, who wore their official scarlet costume, 
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Majesty’s Household threw about the 
Coronation Medals.* 

The Peeresses present, besides the three 
Princesses of the Blood Royal already 
mentioned, were eleven Duchesses (in- 
cluding the dowager Duchess of Rich- 
mond), ten Marchionesses (one dowager, 
Conyngham), fifty-six Countesses{ (in- 
cluding six dowagers), thirteen Viscount- 
esses (two dowagers), and sixty-eight 
Baronesses (seven dowagers).+ 


THE HOLY SACRAMENT. 


After the anthem, the Bishops of 
Carlisle and Rochester, who had read the 
Epistle and Gospel, received from the 
altar, by the hands of the Archbishop, 
the Patina and the Chalice, which they 
carried into St. Edward’s Chapel, and 
brought from thence the bread upon the 
Patina, and the wine in the Chalice. Her 
Majesty then delivered the Sceptres to 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, 
and descended from her throne, attended 
by her Supporters, and, assisted by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Sword of 
State being borne before her, went to the 
altar, and, taking off her Crown, delivered 
it tothe Lord Great Chamberlain to hold, 
and knelt down. The Bishops delivered 
the Patina and Chalice into the Queen’s 
hands ; and her Majesty gave them to the 
Archbishop, who, having said the prayer, 
‘* Bless, O Lord,’’ &c. reverently placed 
the same upon the altar, covering them 
with a fair linen cloth. The Queen still 
kneeling, then made her 


SECOND OFFERING, 


(a Purse of Gold), which the Treasurer of 
the Household delivered to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and his Lordship to 
her Majesty, from whom the Archbishop 
received it. The Archbishop then read 
the Prayer, ‘‘ O God, who dwellest,”’ &c. 
when her Majesty went to her chair on 
the south side of the area, and knelt at 
her faldstool. 

The Archbishop and the Sub-Dean, 
with the Bishops Assistants, namely, the 
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Preacher, and those who had read the 
Litany, and the Epistle and Gospel, 
having communicated, her Majesty ap- 
proached the altar, and received the Sacra- 
ment, the Archbishop administering the 
bread, and the Sub-Dean the cup. 

The Queen then received the Crown 
from the Lord Great Chamberlain, put it 
on, and repaired to her Throne; taking 
again the Sceptre with the Cross in her 
right hand, and the Sceptre with the 
Dove in her left ; being there supported 
and attended as during the Inthronization, 
The Archbishop proceeded with the Com- 
munion Service, at the end of which, the 
choir sang the anthem, ‘‘ Hallelujah ! 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth !"’ 
&c. ; and the same being concluded, the 
Archbishop read the final prayers, and 
pronounced the blessing. 

The Service being concluded, her 
Majesty, attended by the two Bishops her 
supporters, the great officers of state, the 
noblemen bearing the Four Swords before 
her, and the noblemen who had carried 
the Regalia then lying upon the altar, 
descended into the area, and passed 
through the door on the south side into 
St. Edward’s Chapel; the noblemen who 
had carried the Regalia, receiving them 
again from the Sub-Dean as they passed 
by, who thereupon also passed into the 
chapel ; the organ and other instruments 
all the while playing. Her Majesty being 
in the chapel, and standing before the 
Altar, delivered the Sceptre with the 
Dove, which her Majesty had borne in 
her left hand, to the Archbishop, who 
laid it upon the altar. Her Majesty was 
then disrobed of her royal Imperial Mantle 
or robe of state, and arrayed in her royal 
robe of purple velvet. The Archbishop 
then placed the Orb in her Majesty’s left 
hand. The Noblemen who had carried 
the Gold Spurs, and St. Edward’s Staff, 
delivered the same to the Sub-Dean, to 
be by him deposited on the altar in the 
chapel. Whilst her Majesty was in St. 
Edward’s Chapel, the Officers of Arms 





* The Coronation Medal bears on its obverse a profile head of her Majesty; on 
the reverse the Queen seated, and three female figures, representing the three King- 
doms, together stretching forth to her a crown, corresponding with the inscription 
ERIMUS TIBI] NOBILE REGNUM; behind the Queen’s throne is the British lion, 
grasping a thunderbolt. The design is good, though the attitude of the females is 
too close a parody of David’s picture of the three Horatii, and the crown they offer 
is not our own English crown; the execution is generally considered to be very in- 
ferior, particularly in the drapery, and even Signor Pistrucci’s friends are obliged to 
admit it to be unfinished, a circumstance ascribed by the Master of the Mint, in the 
House of Commons, to the Signor having been seized with illness for a fortnight 
before the time appointed for the delivery of his work. 

t Among the Countesses was the Countess of Essex, late Miss Stephens. 

+ The name of the dowager Lady Rendlesham is incorrectly omitted in the Ga- 
zette, as is that of Lord Crofton. The total number of Peeresses is 158; at the 
Coronation of William IV. only 85 were present. 
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arranged the Procession for the return, 
which moved at the moment when the 
Queen left the chapel. 

Her Majesty then returning from St. 
Edward’s Chapel, proceeded through the 
choir, to the west door of the abbey; 
wearing her Imperial Crown,* and bearing 
in her right hand the Sceptre with the 
Cross, and in her left the Orb; their 
Royal Highnesses the Princes and Prin- 
cesses wearing their coronets. The Four 
Swords were borne before the Queen, in 
the same order as before. The Sub- 
Dean and Prebendaries, and the Bishops, 
who had carried the Bible, the Chalice, 
and the Patina, remained in the choir. 
The Noblemen who had severally carried 
the crown, the Orb, the Sceptre with 
the Dove, the Spurs, and St. Edward’s 
Staff, walked in the same places as before ; 
those who had staves and batons carrying 
the same ; all Peers wearing their coro- 
nets; and the Archbishops and the Bishops 
supporting her Majesty, wearing their 
caps; and Deputy Garter his crown. 
The Swords and~ Regalia were received, 
near the West Door, by the officers of the 
Jewel-office appointed for that purpose: 

Her Majesty wearing the Crown, bear- 
‘ing the Royal Sceptre and the Orb, ac- 
companied by the Princes and Princesses 
of the Blood Royal, returned to the 
Royal Palace with the same state, and 
by the same route, as in proceeding to 
the Abbey. 

Her Majesty entertained a party of one 
hundred at dinner; and in the evening 
witnessed from the roof of her Palace the 
fireworks discharged in the Green Park. 
The Duke of Wellington gave a grand ball 
at Apsley House ; for which cards of in- 
vitation were issued to 2000 persons. 

The several Cabinet Ministers gave offi- 
cial state dinners on the next day. 





We must now add a few lines on the 
popular festivities. For the gratification 
of the multitude, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Hawes, M.P. for Lambeth, a fair was per- 
mitted to be holden in Hyde Park for two 
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days, Thursday and Friday, to which two 
more, Saturday and Monday, were subse- 
quently added. The area allotted com- 
prised nearly one-third of the park, ex- 
tending from near the margin of the Ser- 
pentine-river to within a short distance of 
Grosvenor-gate. To the interior there 
were eight entrances, the main one 50 feet 
wide, and the others 30 feet each. The 
area within, measuring about 1600 by 
1400 feet, was occupied by theatres, 
taverns, and an endless variety of exhibi- 
tions; and the centre appropriated to 
lines of stalls for the sale of fancy goods, 
sweetmeats, andtoys. On Friday the fair 
was visited by her Majesty in person. 

Soon after two o’clock, on Thursday, 
while the Coronation ceremony was in 
progress, Mrs. Graham ascended from 
Hyde Park in her balloon, accompanied 
by Capt. Currie. No aeronaut, perhaps, 
was ever so long over the metropolis, for 
the currents of air varied so much, but 
yet so light, that it was found impossible 
to get away, or to rise to any considera- 
ble height, owing to the condensation of 
the gas, and after discharging all the bal- 
last, with every moveable article, with the 
exception of the grapnel, and having re- 
mained in the air upwards of an hour and 
a half, they descended safely in Maryle- 
bone-lane. Much damage was done to the 
balloon and netting, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the passage where they fell, 
and a man in the street was so severely 
injured by the fall of a coping stone, as 
to occasion his death, after lingering more 
than a fortnight. 

The illuminations at the public offices, 
and generally throughout all the principal 
streets, were very magnificent, and pro- 
‘bably altogether on a far larger scale than 
had been before seen in the metropo- 
‘lis. The fireworks, which were dis- 
charged at eleven o’clock, were also pro- 
vided on the most liberal scale, hey 
were the same in Hyde Park and in the 
Green Park, the former being under the 
‘direction of Lieut.-Col. Dyneley, fire- 

master of the Royal Laboratory, and made 





* The new State Crown, made for her 
exceedingly costly and elegant. ~The old 


Majesty by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, is 
crown, made for George IV. weighed up- 


wards of seven pounds, and was much too large for the head of her present Majesty. 


The new crown weighs little more than three pounds. 


It is composed of hoops of 


silver, enclosing a cap of deep purple, or rather blue, velvet; the hoops are com- 
pletely covered with precious stones, surmounted with a ball, covered with small dia- 


monds, and having a Maltese cross of brilliants on the top of it. 


The cross has in 


its centre a splendid sapphire ; the rim of the Crown is clustered with brilliants, and 


ornamented with fleurs-de-lis and Maltese crosses, equally rich. 
Maltese cross, which is in front of the Crown, is the enormous heart-shap 
once worn by the chivalrous Black Prince. 


In the front of the 
ed ruby, 
Beneath this, in the circular rim, is an 


immense oblong sapphire. There are many other precious gems, emeralds, rubies, 


‘and sapphires, and several small clusters of drop pearls. 
re or % 
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by Southby, the latter under the direc- 
tion of William Caffin, esq. and made by 
D’ Ernst. 

All the theatres in the metropolis, and 
other places of public amusement (with 
the exception of Vauxhall and the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, the proprietors of 
which were deemed excessive in their de- 
mands,) were, by her Majesty’s gracious 
command, opened gratuitously for that 
evening, and at all of them such excellent 
arrangements had been made, that no ac- 
cidents occurred. 

In every country town, and in the cen- 
tre of each provincial community, the 
heartiest demonstrations of public rejoic- 
ing took place. In every quarter public 
dinners, feasts to the poor, processions, 
and illuminations were the order of the 
day. At Liverpool was laid the first stone 
of St. George’s hall. The English at 
Paris had a public dinner, presided over 
by Sir Sidney Smith. At Leghorn was 
laid the first stone of an English protes- 
tant chapel. From no place, however, 
at home or abroad, have we received ac- 
counts of the eelebration of the day in 
a manner more remarkable or on a more 
magnificent scale, than from the town of 
Cambridge. Not less than 13,000 per- 


sons were feasted on one spot, in the 


open field called Parker’s Piece. In the 
centre was raised an orchestra, for 100 
musicians, which was surrounded by a 
gallery for 1600 spectators. Contiguous 
to this was a green belt called the Inner 
Circle or Promenade, capable of contain- 
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ing 6000 more spectators. Encircling 
the Promenade were placed three rows of 
tables, appropriated to the school chil- 
dren; and from them radiated, like the 
spokes of a cart wheel, the main body of 
the tables, 60 in number and 125 in 
length. Beyond their outer extremity 
were added 28 others in an outer circle, 
and outside the whole another Promenade 
was roped in, capable of containing 6000 
more spectators. The circumference of 
the area was one-third of a mile. The 
spectators were even more numerous than 
those who dined; and the whole was ac- 
complished with the most perfect order 
as well as enjoyment. Of this remark- 
able scene a representation was given in 
the Cambridge Chronicle, and, at our 
request, Mr. Brown, the publisher, has 
permitted us to make it the tailpiece of 
our present records. 


Whilst the Coronation decorations re- 
mained in Westminster Abbey, a Musical 
Festival was held, the rehearsal on Satur- 
day June 30, the performance on Monday 
July 2. The music consisted of the three 
anthems as performed at the Coronation ; 
of a selection from Mozart’s Requiem, 
from Haydn’s Creation and Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, &c. We are happy to 
add that this Festival was very productive 
to the charities for whose benefit it was 
designed—viz. the Westminster Hospital, 
the Westminster Dispensary, and the Na- 
tional Schools. 
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On the 9th July.a grand review took 
place in Hyde Park. The troops on the 
ground (amounting to nearly 5000 men) 
were the Ist and 2d Life Guards, the 
Royal Horse Guards, the 10th Hussars, 
the 12th Lancers, three batteries of Field 
Artillery, the lst and 3rd battalions of 
the Grenadier Guards, the Ist and 2d bat- 
talions of the Scotch Fusiliers, the lst 
and 2d battalions of the HKifle Brigade, 
and three troops of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, having two guns each. The line 
was commanded by the Marquess of An- 
glesey, the artillery by Col. Rogers, the 
batteries by Lieut.-Col. Cleveland, the 
cavalry by Sir C. Dalbiac, and the Foot 
Guards and Infantry by Major-Gen. 
D’Oyly. A little before twelve o’clock 
her Majesty’s party arrived on the ground, 
in four carriages, with a numerous suite 
of attendants on horseback. The evolu- 
tions of the troops then commenced, 
each regiment marching past the Queen 
in slow time, the cavalry in close column, 
the infantry at quarter distance. A mi- 
niature battle then commenced ; the ca- 
valry advancing, attacking, retiring, and 
again forming line in the rear. This 
manceuvre having been completed, the 
infantry then commenced file firing, and 
this having ceased, both lines advanced in 
parade order, and saluted. It is thought 


that not less than 150,000 persons were 


resent. Marshal Soult had just arrived 
in the park when his stirrup broke. His 
attendant was immediately despatched to 
the saddlers to the Ordnance, Messrs. 
Laurie and Co. of Oxford-street, who 
sent him the identical stirrups used in all 
his campaigns by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On the 13th the Corporation of Lon- 
don gave a grand dinner in Guildhall to 
all the Ambassadors Extraordinary and 
other illustrious foreign visitors. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh 
were also present ; several of the Bishops; 
and from each sides of both houses of Par- 
liament, fifteen Lords and seventeen 
Commoners. In all about 600 persons 
were present. The Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult were toasted together, 
and they both acknowledged the compli- 
ment with the greatest cordiality. 

A proclamation dated the 5th of July, 
announces the issuing of a New Coinage, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper. The first 
will consist of, 1. Five-pound pieces, 
weighing 25 dwt. 16gr.; 2. Double-so- 
vereigns, weighing 10 dwt. 6} gr.; 3. 
Sovereigns, weighing 5 dwt. 34 gr.; 4. 
Half-sovereigns, weighing 2 dwt. 13} gr.; 
all alike having for the obverse the 
Queen’s effigy, with the inscription vic- 
TORIA DEI GRaATIA and the date of the 
year; and for the reverse the ensigns ar- 
morial of the United Kingdom, contained 
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in a plain shield surmounted by the royal 
crown, and encircled with a laurel wreath, 
with the inscription, BRITANNIARUM RE- 
GINA FID. DEF. having the united rose, 
thistle, and shamrock placed under the 
shield; the two larger coins to have on 
their edges the words DECUS ET TUTAMEN. 
ANNO REGNI and the year of the reign; 
the three smaller a grained edge. ‘The 
silver coins to consist of, 1. Crowns; 
2. Half-crowns; 3. Shillings; 4. Six- 
pences; 5. Groats, or Fourpences ; the 
first to resemble exactly the five pound 
pieces; and so also the second, but 
with a grained edge; the shillings, the 
same obverse, but on the reverse the 
words ONE SHILLING within the wreath: 
and so with the Sixpences. 
Groat or Fourpence to have for the re- 
verse a figure of Britannia holding the 
trident in one hand, and having the other . 
placed upon a shield impressed with the 
union cross, and round the figure the 
words FOURPENCE and the date of the 
year below. Also certain other pieces 
of silver money, called the Queen's 
maunday moneys, of Fourpence, Three- 
ence, Twopence, and one Penny, each 
Coen the same obverse as the shilling, 


and for the reverse the respective figures * 


4, 3, 2, 1, with the date of the year placed 
across the figure, and encircled by an oak 
wreath, surmounted by the royal crown ; 
with a plain edge. The copper money to 
consist of, 1. Pennies; 2. Halfpennies; 
3 Farthings; each having for the obverse 
the Queen’s effigy still as “before, and for 
the reverse the figure of Britannia, as on 
the silver Groats, with a plainedge. On 
the lamentable poverty, or rather defi- 
ciency, of invention displayed in this most 
uniform set of British coins, we do not 
know how to express our disappointment 
and regret. 

The new Great Seal of England, just 
made by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, chief en- 
graver of her Majesty’s seals, is said to be a 
beautiful specimen of art, reflecting high 
credit on the talent, skill, and taste of the 
artist :—Obverse, An equestrian figure 
of her Majesty, attended by a page—the 
Queen is supposed to be riding in state ; 
over a riding habit she is attired in a large 
robe or cloak, and the collar of the Order 
of the Garter; in her right hand she car- 
ries the sceptre, and on her head is placed 
a royal diadem ; the attendant page, with 
hat in hand, looks up to the Queen, 
whilst gently restraining the. impatient 
horse, which is richly decorated with 
plumes and trappings; the inscription, 
‘¢ Victoria Dei Gratia Britanniarum Re- 
gina Fidei Defensor,” is engraved in Go- 
thic letters, and the spaces between the 
words are filled with heraldic roses. On 
the reverse, the Queen, royally robed 
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and crowned, holding in her right hand 
the sceptre, and in her left the orb, is 
seated upon the throne, beneath a rich 
Gothic canopy; on either side is a figure 
of Justice and Religion; and in the ex- 
ergue is the royal arms and crown; the 
whole encircled by a wreath or border of 
oak and roses. 





An Act of Parliament has been passed 
for the re-edification of the Royal Exr- 
change. Provision is made for a consi- 
derably extended site ; and the funds will 
be principally derived from a tax laid upon 
the coals entering the port of London. 
Early in April a sale took place of the 
materials of the old structure. Theporter’s 
large handbell (rung every day at half- 

. past four, p.m. to warn the merchants 
and others that ’Change ought to be 
closed, with the handle consumed, valued 
at 10s.), was sold for 3/. 3s.; the two 
carved griffins, holding shields of the 
‘City arms, next. Cornhill, fetched 307. ; 
the two carved griffins, holding shields of 
the City arms, facing the quadrangle, 
35/.; the two busts of Queen Elizabeth 
(so called, but really intended for the 
Virgin’s head, the arms of the Mercers’ 
Company) on the north and south side, 
187. ; two others on the east and west 
sides, 10/. 15s.; the copper grasshopper 
vane, with the iron upright, was reserved 
by the committee ; the alto-relievo, in 
artificial stone, by Bubb, representin 
Queen Elizabeth proclaiming the Roya 
Exchange, 211. > the corresponding alto- 
relievo, representing Britannia seated 
amidst the emblems of Commerce, ac- 
companied by Science, Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures, &c. 36/.; the carved emble- 
matical figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, 1107. The whole of the 
materials in the quadrangle were sold for 

 2361.; the tower was sold for 50/.; the 
carved figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, were knocked down for 801. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, Mr. R. L. Jones (the chair- 
man), on bringing up the report of 

. the Royal Exchange Cuvmiiiden, stated 
that the government were not willing to 
assist in the object with money, but ap- 
proved of the means of raising funds, as 
stated in the report, which was as fol- 
lows :—‘* That the duties on coal, &c. 
now existing under the acts of the 10th 
George IV.. cap. 136, and the IIth 
George IV. cap. 64, be continued to the 
year 1858, being the period for which the 
same, in conjunction with the sum of 
11,5007. charged upon the city estates, 
are already engaged. The aggregate 


thereof it was calculated would be suffi- 
cient security to raise thereon at that 
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time the sum of 300,000/. for public im- 
provements in the metropolis, of which 
150,000/. should be appropriated to the 
corporation of the City for the Royal 
Exchange, so soon as the plans shall be 
examined and approved by the Loans 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasu- 
ry; and the remainder of the sum to 
such other public improvements in the 
metropolis as may be sanctioned by Par- 
liament.” Looking at the question on 
all sides, he (Mr. » Hod considered that 
the court had reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the result of the appli- 
cation to government. He trusted that 
they would be able to accomplish still 
greater improvements. The buildings 
to be taken down to the westward will 
include the site of the Bank Coffee- 
house in Bank-street, Sweeting's-rents, 
and all the buildings eastward, including 
the west side of Freeman’s court to 
Cornhill and Threadneedle-street, oppo- 
site the North and South American Cof- 
fee-house, leaving the church and church 
yard of St. Bennett’s Fink, which is to 
be inclosed with an open railing. 
July 18. The first stone of a new 
church at Blackheath was laid by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
Matilda. It will be dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. In this parish, in a po- 
pulation of 25,000, not more than one- 
fifth are provided with church accommo- 
dation. There is no parish church nearer 
than half a mile of the new site. The 
church will be built in the Anglo-Nor- 
man style. The principal front will look 
towards the east, and will be flanked by 
towers of equal altitude. It will form a 
very conspicuous object over an extensive 
country, and will be an ornament to the 
landscape. The estimate of the expense 
is 4200/7. of which 1000/. have been granted 
by her Majesty’s Commissioners for Build- 
ing New Churches, and 5002. by the Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting the Build- 
ing and Enlargement of Churches. The 
church will accommodate 1200 persons, 
of whom half will have free sittings. 
Mr. Wilde, of Albemarle-street, is the 
architect ; and the contractors have engaged 
to complete the edifice in fourteen months, 
The ancient refectory of the College 
of Vicars at Exeter, has undergone a 
thorough repair. Little else was found 
except Nuremberg tokens and some 
pieces of no ancient date, and mang Se 
man bones. The cypher of John Ryse, 
treasurer of the Cathedral, installed Jan. 
10, 1517, is on the old fire-place. The 
arms of Bishop Oldham are over the 
adjoining passage. The original Vicars’ 
College was completed in 1388, the 
spot being called the Kalendar haie. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 13. Col. the Hon. John Maitland, and 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. Wetherall, to be Companions 
of the Order of the Bath. 

_June 20. Knighted, Captain Houston, En- 
sign of the Yeomen of the Guard, and T. N, 
Reeve, esq. Standard Bearer of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

June 22. 3d Foot, Capt. J. O. Clunie to be 
Major.—17th Foot, Major T. Hall to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—33d Foot, Major Sir ¥. Bracken- 
bury to be Major.—Brevet, Majcr Sir E. Brack- 
enbury to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. 
R. C. Alderson, Royal Eng. to have the local 
rank of Lieut.-Col. while employed on a spe- 
cial service with Col. Lacy, in Spain.—5ist 
Foot, Major W. H. Elliott to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. F. Mainwaring to be Major. 

une 28. Peers of the United Kingdom 
ereated on the Coronation :—Constantine- 
Henry Earl of Mulgrave to be Marquis of 
Normanby, co. York; William Baron King to 
be Viscount Ockham, of Ockham, co. Surrey, 
and Earl of Lovelace; Laurence Baron Dun- 
das to be Earl of Zetland; Anthony-Adrian 
Earlof Kintore to be Baron Kintore; Corne- 
lius Viscount Lismore to be Baron Lismore, 
of Shanbally Castle, co. Tipperary ; Warner- 
William Baron Rossmore to be Baron Ross- 
more, of the county of Monaghan; Robert- 
Shapland Baron Carew to be Baron Carew, of 
Castleborough, co. Wexford; the Hon. Wil- 
liam Francis Spencer Ponsonby to be Baron 
De Mauley, of Canford, co.. Dorset; Sir John 
Wrottesley, Bart. to. be Baron Wrottesley, of 
Wrottesley, co. Stafford; Charles Hanbury 
Tracy, esq. to be Baron Sudeley, of Toddington, 
co. Gloucester; and Paul Methuen, esq. to be 
Baron Methuen, of Corsham, co. Wilts.—The 
Marquis of Carmarthen summoned as Baron 
Osborne, of Kiveton, co. York. 

Advanced to the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom,—the Right Hon. Michael 
O’Loghien, Master of the Rolls in Ireland; 
Sir John Frederick William Herschell, knt. ; 
Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, of Kneb- 
worth, Herts, esq.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel 
Smith, K.C.B.; beter Hesketh Fleetwood, of 
Rossall-hall, co. Lance. esq. ; Samuel Cromp- 
ton, of Wood End, co. York, esq.; John 
Edwards, of Garth, co. Montgomery, esq.: 
John Peter Boileau, of Tacoinestoae ball, 
Norfolk, esq.; George M‘Pherson Grant, 
Ballindalloch, co. Elgin, and Invereshie, co. 
Inverness, esq.; Ralph Howard, of Bushy- 
sh co. Wicklow, esq. ; Sotherton Branthwayt 

»eckham Micklethwait, of lridge-place, Sussex, 
esq.; John Dunlop, of Dunlup, co. Ayr, esq.; 
Charles Peter Shakerley, of Somerford-park, 
Cheshire, ~~ ; John Henry Seale, of Mount 
Boone, co. Devon, esq.; Edward Marwood 
Elton, of Widworthy-court, co. Devon, esq. ; 
Robert Shafto Adair, of Flixton-hall, Suffolk, 
esq.; William Foster, of Norwich, esq. ; Sir 
Augustus W. J. Clifford, knt. Capt. RN. and 
C.B.; Charles Denham Orlando Jephson, of 
Mallow, co. Cork, esq. ; the Risht Hon. James 
Forrest, of Comiston, co. of Mid Lothian, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; David Roche, of 
Carass, co. Limerick, and Barnetick, co. 
Clare, esq. ; Benj. Heywood, of Claremont, co. 
Lance. esq.; Wm. Worsley, of Hovingham, co. 
York, esq.; Chas. Granville Stuart Menteath, 
of Closeburn, co. Dumfries, esq. ; Major-Gen. 
James Kyrle Money, of Homhouse, co. Here- 
ford, Whetham, co. Wilts, and _Pitsford, co. 
Northampton, esq.; Josiah John Guest, of 
Dowlais, co. Glamorgan, esq.; Michael Dillon 
Bellew, of Mount Bellew, co. Galway, esq. ; 


Benjamin Hall, of Lianover-court, co. Mon- 
mouth, esq.; East George Clayton East, of 
Hall-place, co. Berks, esq. ; Sir James Crofton, 
of Longford-house, co- of Sligo, knt. 

To be Generals,—Lieut.-Generals Sir T. 
Saumarez, Campbell Callander, J.S. Saunders, 
Sir W. M. Peacocke, k.c., John Pare, Sir 
Charles Wale, K.c.B., Sir J. Q.. Vandeleur, 
G.c.B., C. P. Douglas, R. B. Clayton, A. J. 
Goldie, Sir R. H. Sheaffe, Bart., Hon. Sir Alex. 
Duff, Sir R. S. Donkin, K.c.B., William Eden, 


Sir G. T. Walker. Bart. ¢.c.n., Sir J. H. Dal- -- 


rymple, Bart., Samuel Hawker.—To be Lieut.- 
enerals, Major-Generals Samuel Brown, Den- 
nis Herbert, John Ross, Hon. Sir H. King, 
K.c.B., Sir Wm. Thornton, kK.c.8., Sir Jolm 
Macdonald, k.c.B., Sir Charles Pratt, K.c.B., 
Hon. J. R. R. O'Neill, Anthony Salvin, Anthony 
Walsh, Sir Wm. Johnston, K.c.B., Francis 
Newbery, D. F. Blommart, Sir Joseph Stra- 


ton, Rt. Hon. Sir E. Blakeney, K.c.B., Sir J. C.” 


Dalbiac, Sir John Maclean, K.c.., Sir R. D. 
Jackson, K.c.B., Sir Thomas Hawker, Sir G. A. 
Quentin, Sir Colin Campbell, K.c.B., Sir John 
Wilson, k.c.B., Sir S. F. Whittingham, K.c.B., 
Sir John Colborne, G.c.B., Sir Arch. Campbell, 
Bart. g.c.B., Sir T. M‘Mahon, Bart. K.c.B., 
Sir Alexander Woodford, K.c.B., Sir T. Ar- 
buthnot, k.c.B., Sir H. F. Bouverie, K.c.B., 
Lord Burghersh, K.c.B., Lord Fitzroy J. H, 
Somerset, K.C.B., Lord Charles Manners, 
K.C.B.—To be Major-Generals, Colonels Henry 
D’Oyly, Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart., William Gray, 
Edw. Darley, W. V. Hompesch, Sir George 
Teesdale, Christ. Hamilton, G. J. Reeves, 
Hon. Henry Murray, Hon. Lincoln Stanhope, 
John Grey, Alex. Cameron, Sir James Wilson, 
K.c.n., T. Dalmer, Sir H. Watson, Edw. Walker, 
Thomas Evans.—To be Colonels, Lieut.-Colo- 
nels J. A. Mein, Alex. Wedderburn, Peter 
Dumas, Mildmay Fane, John Martin, G. H. 


Hewett, Charles Wyndham, Earl of Uxbridge, © 


Hon. H. H. Hutchinson, Sir J. M. Wallace, 
Edw. Wildman, Hon. John Finch, James Lind- 
say, W. G. Moore, Sir A. F. D’Este, James 
Campbell, William Cochrane, Henry Somerset, 
Nicholas Wodehouse, Hector M’Laine, Ear 
of Darlington, C. A. Wetherall, John M‘Cas- 
kill, John Carter, James Simpson, J. F. Love, 
Hon. George Anson, Duncan M‘Gregor, Edw. 
Warner, Nicholas Hamilton, James Dennis, 
M. G. Blake, C. A. F. Bentinck, R. H. Sale, 
Henry Lane, J. G. eemeess R. Nickle, 
Daniel Falla, Sir H. G. Macleod, Sathpson 
Stawell, C. G. J. Arbuthnot, Thomas Valiant, 
C. G. Falconar, Richard England, Charles 
Middleton, Lord Hotham, Joseph Paterson, 

. Douglas, W. C. Seton, J. Crowder.— 
To be Lieut.-Colonels, Majors David Graham, 
John Algeo, Peter Edwards, W.F. Williams, W. 
Cartwright, John Garland, Robert Fraser, R. 
W. Harstonge, H. R. Saunderson, W. P. Yale, 
Donald Coq C.H. Smith, W. H. Newton, 
L. Darrah, Melville Glenie, Arthur Gore, Wm. 
Wilkinson, George Marshall, David Goodsman, 
Loftus Owen, Pringle Taylor, J. A. Schreiber, 
Charles Levinge, Robert Winchester, H. D. 


- Campbell, James Wood, W. F. Tinling, And. 


Clarke. Stephen Holmes, H. H. Manners, 
John Luard.—To be Majors, Captains John 
Bonamy, T. J. Adair, S. R. Warren, Richard 
Manners, James Tomlinson, Jeremiah Cowper. 
H. K. Bloomfield, B. P. Browne, Henry Bond, 
John Birtwhistle, Arthur Myers, J.T. Moore, 
J. H. Serjeantson, Walter Harris, Horace 
Suckling, Ambrose Spong, William Fraser, 
John Clarke, John Stoyte, James Spence, Jas. 
Algeo, A. S. H. Alpin, James Hutchinson, F. 
W. Dillon, Isaac Richardson, Robert Browne, 
William Cannon, Richard Tatton, James Jack- 
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son, G. F, G. O’Connor, James Creagh, Edw. 
Johnstone, W. A. Riach, Thomas Nickoll, 
W. H. Arthure, Thomas L’Estrange, William 
Bindon, F.C. Montgomery, W. T. Hunt, Nicho- 
las Palmer, T. J. Galloway, J. R. Raines, C. B. 
Brisbane, J. L. Black, Charles Douglas, C. H. 

_ Doyle, Walter White, Richard Westmore, 
Thomas Wood, Manley Power, W. H. Law, 
James M‘Queen, Charles Hall, Harman Jetfa- 
res, Edward Thorp, William Sadleir, John 
Lawrenson, Richard Hort, John Dalzell, Hun- 
ter Ward, A. B. Armstrong, Harcourt Master, 
H. W. Hartley, Joseph Swinburne, James 
M‘Douall, Edward Twopeny, George Carpenter, 
Geo. Lag oe a * henge ex, —— 
George Hogarth, illiam ain, Dugal 
M:Nicol, J. C. Peddie, Richard Willington, 
Peter Cheape, J. A. Forbes, Alex. M‘Leod, 
Charles Smith, C. H. Potts, Francis Westenra, 
Edward Gage, J. H. Cooke. 

Officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers to take rank «4 Brevet.—To be 
Generals, Lieut. -Generals John Macklean, Geo. 
Wilsoy.—To be Lieutenant-Generals, Major- 
Generals Sir Joseph Maclean, Richard Dickin- 
son, Alex. Armstrong, Henry Evatt, Sir F. W. 
Mulcaster.—To be Major-Generals, Colonels 
Foster Coulson, Richard Uniacke, George 
Irving, Sir John May, K.c.B., F. Burgoyne.— 
To be Colonels, Lieut.-Colonels G. G. Lewis, 
Sir G. C. Hoste, G. J. Harding, J. R. Wright. 
To be Lieut.-Colonel, Major William Miller.— 
To be Majors, Captains R. B. Rawnsley, Wm. 
Aug. Raynes, Richard Hardinge, Joseph Han- 
well, Kobert Andrews, T. H. Fenwick, L. A. 
Hall, Patrick Yule, George Phillpots, C. J. 
Selwyn, Edmund Sheppard, W. M. Gosset, 
Daniel Bolton, L. S. B. Robertson, W. E. Lock, 
Philip Sandilands, Browne Willis, B. H. 

Vaughan, T. G. Higgins, F. W. Whinyates, A. 
Ww. Robe, R. C. Alderson, Charles Wright, 
Charles Rivers, F. R. 
Wright, H. Y. Wrotham. 
ficers of the Royal Marines to take rank 
by Brevet.—To be Generals, Lieut.-Generals 
James Meredith, R. H. Farmar.—To be Majors, 
Captains W. M. Burton, A. H.Gordon. 
Flag Officers of her Majesty’s Fleet pro- 
moted, viz.:—To be Admirals of the Blue, 
Vice-Admirals of the Red J. E. Douglas, Sir 
Ross Donnelly, k.c.B., Sir J.P. Beresford, 
Bart. K.c.B., 6.C.H.,—To be Vice-Admirals of 
the Red, Vice-Admirals of the White John 
West, Stephen Poyntz, Lord Colville, John 
Cochet.—To be Vice-Admirals of the White, 
Vice-Admirals of the Blue Sir Henry Heath- 
cote, knt., Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K.c.B., 
G.c.H., Sir George Scott, k.c.B., Sir Thomas 
Dundas, k.c.B., Sir J. T. Rodd, K.c.B.—To be 
Vice-Admirals of the Blue, Rear-Admirals of 
the Red Sir Thonias Livingstone, Bart., Sir 
Edw. Brace, K.c. B., Sir F. W. Austen, K.C.B., 
Sir Patrick Campbell. k.c.B.—To be ar- 
Admirals of the , Rear-Admirals of the 
White Sir Thomas Briggs, cc. St M. ande., 
Earl of Dundonald, Sir illiam Parker, K.C.B., 
Sir R. T. Ricketts, Bart. George M‘Kinley, 
Sir Charles Dashwood, knt.—To be Rear- 
Admirals of the White, Rear Admirals of the 
Blue 8. C. Rowley, Thomas Browne, Samuel 
Pym, c.B., Robert Jackson, Sir Robert Barrie, 
knt, c.B. K.c.H., C. B. H. Ross, c.8., Sir 
Charles Malcolm, knt., F. W. Fane, Hon. Geo. 
Elliot, c.B., James Hillyar, c.B., K.c.H.—To 
be Rear-Admirals of the Blue, Captains J. R. 
Dacres, John Sykes, John Hancock, c.B., Hon. 
D. H. Mackay, Francis Mason, C.B., Thomas 
Brown, Alex. Shippard, Robert Henderson, Sir 
Lucius Curtis, Bart. c.B., Sir John Louis, Bart., 
Brian Hodgson, H. H. Christian.—To be re- 
tired Rear-Admirals, Captains J. S. Carden, 
J. W. Holland, John Impey, H. M. Ommanney, 
Archibald Duff, Hon. M. J. Henaiker.—To be 
Captains, Commanders Richard Devonshire, 


Thomson, Amherst 
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Richard land, Charles Rich, John Robert- 
son (a), Robert Deans, W. Richardson (a), G, 
C. Blake, M. H. Sweney, W. P. 
William Holt, W. H. Pierson, J. J. Tucker, 
John Kingcombe, Brunswick Popham, William 
Oldrey, Thomas Ogle, George Evans, W. J. 
Sole, K.H., Richard Keane, Johm Hackett, Wil- 
liam Picking, J. J. F._ Newell, John Forster, 
John Parker, George Daniell, Fred. Bullock, 
Russell Eliott, Alfred Luckraft, J. E. Erskine, 
James Hope, G. A. Sainthill, F. P. Blackwood 
H. T. Austin, William Ramsay, and Edwar 
Stanley.—To be Commanders, Lieutenants G. 
G. Miall, —- Roche, Edmund Norcott, 
Henry Stroud, H. D. Twisden, H. V. Huntley, 
Henry Frederick Peake, C. J. F. Newton, Fr 
Wood, Francis Grove, J. H. Ward, L. T, 
Jones, E. St. L. Cannon, John M‘Donnell, Wm, 
pce Charles Wilson Riley, Francis Liardet, 
John Hathorn, William M’liwaine, Ralph Bar- 
ton, Richard Burridge, William Griffin, Fred. 
Hutton, Bird Allen, F. W. H. Glasse, Edward 
Bornett, J. B. Woodthorpe, C. G. Robinson, 
W. C. Phillott, Sacket Hope, Rich. Robinson, 
J. V. Fletcher, J. A. Legard, T. L. Massie, 
Woodford Williams, Robert Kerr, A. L. Mont- 

‘omery, Samuel Mercer, Wm. Louis, Richard 

nman, R. S. Robinson, H. R. Henry, R. T. 
Stopford, Hon. A. A. Murray, J. H. Windham, 
Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, Henry Bagot, C. G. E. 
Napier, Henry Church, and Wm. Hubbard (a). 

uly 3. Ist Grenadier Guards, Col. 8S. 
Lambert to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Col. A. Higgin- 
son tobe oo eg Foot, Major C. Forbes to 
be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major H. Burnside to be 
Major.—70th Foot, Major J. Kelsall to be Lt.- 
Col. ; brevet Major T. Reed to be Major.— 
97th Foot, Major J. Campbell to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major N. L. Darrah to be Major. 

July 5. Earl Bruce summoned to the House 
of Peers as Baron Bruce, of Tottenham, Wilts. 

July 6. ist Foot Guards, Capt. R. W. 
Astell to be*Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—5sth Foot, 
Capt. Wm. leir to be Major.——60th Foot, 
Major W. T. Cockburn to Major.— 71st 
Foot, Capt. Lord Arthur Lennox to be Major. 
—89th Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. L. Basden to be 
Lt.-Col. ; Capt. A. S. H. Aplin to be Major. 

July 10. yal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. F. 
Campbell to be Colonel; t. and Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. E. T. Mitchell to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Patrick Francis Gahan, esq. to be Assistant 
Judge of the Bahama Islands.—James Laid- 
law, esq. to be secretary, registrar, and clerk 
of the council, and clerk of the enrolments in 
Dominica. 

July 13. Edward Hay Drummond Hay, esq. 
to be Treasurer of Trinidad.—ist Foot, Capt. 
Dugald M'Nicol to be Major.—15th Foot, Lt.- 
Col. Lord Charles Wellesley to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Staff, Major Ranald Macdonald, to be depu 
Adjutant-gen. to the troops at Bombay, wit 
the — SS Bute of Same Cots 

July 16. e reigning Duke o: e urg 
and Gotha elected K. G. 

July 23. Sir Wm. Woods, K.H. to be Garter 
Principal King of Arms ; Edmund Lodge, esq. 
K.H. to be Clarenceux King of Arms ; Jose 
Hawker, esq. to be Norroy King of Arms ; 
James Pulman, esq. to be Richmond Herald ; 
Albert Wm. Woods, esq. to be Portcullis Pur- 
suivant. 

[In consequence of the great length of the 

‘eferments incident to the Coronation, we are’ 
still obliged to defer to next month those re- 
lating to the Order of the Bath and the East 
India Service-] 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Cashel.—Joseph Stock, esq. LL.D. vice Steph. 
Woulfe, now Chief Baron in Ireland. 

Clonmell.—Right Hon. Nicholas Ball (now 
Attorney-gen. for Ireland), re-elected, 
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EcciestastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. James Bowstead, D.D. to be Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. 

Rev. T. Amory, St. Tethe V. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Awdry, New Sampford R. Essex. 

Rey. H. Ayling, Guildford RR. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Bailey, Stoke Holy Cross V. Norf. 

Rev. W. Barnes, Brixton Deverell R. Wilts. 

Rey. R. 8S, Barton, Heysham R. Lanc. 

me. Ruan Binney, D.C.L. Newbury R. 

rks. 

Rev. F. J. Blandy, Netheravon V. Wilts. 

Rev. — Blundy, Drayton Beauchamp R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Boyle, Freshford R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Browne, Little Kimble R. Bucks. 

Rev. F. ae Backford V. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. G. Bull, Godalming V. Surrey. 

Rev. H. Bull, Lathbury P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. T. H. Careston, ighgate Ch. Middx. 

Rev. R. Cobb, Thwaite R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. J. Cooper, Old Windsor V. Berks. 

Rev. G. Davy, St. Peter’s Ch. Maidstone. 

Rev. John Earle, jun. Aughton cum Cotting- 
with P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. B. Elliott, Tattingstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. L. Figgins, St. Matthew Ch. Liverpool. 

Rev. W. Flower, jun. 8S. Hykeham R. Linc. 

Rev. H. Freeman, Folksworth R. Hants. 

Rey. Anth. Grant, Romford P.C. Essex. 

Rev. James Haworth, Croxton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. O. Hill, Wootton Underwood P.C, 


ks. 
. W. M. Hurlock, Stoke by Clare P.C, 
Suffolk. 
Rey. T. Hutchinson, Harpurley new Ch. Lanc. 
Rev. John Johnson, Outwell R. Norfolk. 
Rev. Chas. Kent, Ludford P.C. Heref. 
Rev. John Kyle, Inchageela R. Cork. 
Rev. C. W. Lamprell, Bradley parva R. Suff. 
Rev. Henry Law, (Archdeacon of Wells) Bath 
R. Somerset. 
Rev. F. Lee, Stanton Bury V. Bucks. 
Rev. E. D. Legh, St. Botolph’s Aldersgate R. 
London. 
Rev. R. Meek, Richmond R. Yorkshire. 
Rey. C. Mordaunt, Badgworth R. Somerset. 
Rev. H. G. Pinder, Bratton Fleming R. Devon. 
Rev. C. Rolfe, Shadoxhurst R. Kent. 
Rev. F. St. George, St. Paul’s R. Cork. 
Rev. J. Thwaytes, Trinity P. C. Carlisle. 
Rev. W. H. Turner, Banwell V. Somerset. 
Rev. J. M. Whalley, Slaidburn R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. Jacob Wood, Egham V. Surrey. 
Rev. R. G. Curteis to be Chaplain to the Marq. 
of Queensberry. : 
Rev. Joseph Twigge, M.A. to be Chaplain to 
Kensal Green Cemetery. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


Alderman Thomas Wood and James White to 
be Sheriffs ef London and Middlesex. 

Rev. A. Phillips, to be Principal of King Wil- 
liam’s College, Isle of Man. 

Rev. O. Walford, and H. W. Phillott, B.A. to 
be Second and Third Masters of Charter- 
house School. 


BIRTHS. 


May 31. At Hopland Hall, Suffolk, the wife 
of Edward Leathes, esq. a dau. 

June 1. At Spye Park, the wife of J. E. A. 
Starkey, ont. son.—4. AtCliff Hall, Warw. 
the wife of T. B. Cave, esq. a son.——18. In 
po peer > the Countess of Carnarvon, a 
son.—19. At Geneva, the wife of Charles 
Eyre, esq. of Welford, Berkshire, a son and 
heir.——20. In Curzon-st. the wife of F. Haw- 
kins, M.D, a son.—TIn Upper Harley-st. the 
wife of Henry Hall, esq. a son and heir.——At 
Winterborne Whitchurch, the wife of the Rev. 
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T. Tyrwhitt, Prebendary of Sarum, a dau.—— 
21. At Lambeth Palace, the wife of Wm. Kings- 
mill, esq. of Sydmonton, Hants, a son and 
heir.——lIn Grosvenor.sq. the Hon. Mrs. Rous, 
a son, still-born.— 22. At Salisbury, the wife 
of W. B. Brodie, esq. M.P. a dau.——23. The 
wife of the Rev. Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart. 
a dau.— 26. In Old Palace-yard, the wife of 
John Jervis, esq. M.P. a dau.——27. At Ring- 
stead, Norfolk, Mrs. Frederick Fitz Roy, a 
son.—29. In Lower Seymour-st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Carnegie, a dau.——At Hatton Parsonage 
the wife of the Rev. John Lynes, a son an 
heir.—30. At Torquay, Devon, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. T. Law, a dau. 

Lately. At the Elms, Worc. the wife of 
Rear-Adm. Maling, a dau.—At Downton- 
hall, near Ludlow, the lady of Sir W. E. Rouse 
Boughton, Bart. a dau.—At Longworth, the 
wife of R. B. Phillipps, esq. High Sheriff of 
co. Hereford, a dau.——The Hon. Mrs. Magee, 
a son. 

July 3. In Paris, the wife of the Hon. St. 
John Butler, a son and heir.—4. In Notting- 
ham-place, Viscountess Hood, a son and heir, 
—At Northbrook House, Hants, Lady Maria 
Anne Saunderson, a dau.—~7. At Gorman- 
ston castle, the wife of the Hon. E. Preston, a 
dau.—8. In Great Cumberland-place, Lady 
Jane Ogilvy, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 12. At Vizianagram (East Indies), W. 
Poole, esq. fourth son of J. E. Poole, esq. of 
Bridgewater, Som. to Ellen, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir G. S. Hall, Bart. 

April 17. At Plymouth, Henry Young, esq. 
India Civil Service, third son of the late Sir S. 
Young, Bart. to Catharine Anne, eldest dau. 
of J. H. Eccles, esq.—18. At Trinidad, E. 
Jackson, esq. acting Attorney-gen. to Maria 
Alexandrina, eldest dau. of André Blasini, 
esq.——19. At Moreham, Berks, the Rev. 
Henry W. Bowles Daubeney, son of Col. Dau- 
beney, of Bath, to Peg; uisa, dau. of the 
late Benj. Morland, of Sheepstead House, 
esq.——24. At Charles’ church, Plymouth, 8. 
W. Prideaux, esq. of Dartmouth, to Henrietta, 
o. of the late E. J. Collins, esq. of Kings- 

ridge. 

May 17. At Hampstead, William Vizard, 

.A. of Lincolin’s Inn, to Miss Maria 
Jeffries——At Florence, the Baron Leonard 
Victor de la Viere, to Susanna-Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Alex. Anderson, esq. 
of Chapel-st. Park-lane.——19. At Copenhagen, 
Duke Charles Schleswig-Holstein Glucksburg 
to the Princess Wilhelmina Maria of Den- 
mark.——23. At Milverton, Warw. the Rev. C. 
L. Swainson, Rector of Creeke, N’ptonsh. 
to Harriet, relict of Geo. Littledale esq. of 
Sandown.——24. At Stock Gayland, Dors. the 
Rev. W. J. Meech, Rector of addon, Bucks, 
to Sarah Marwood, eldest dan. of the Rev. H. 
F. Yeatman, Rector of Stock Gayland.—tThe 
Rev. J. R. Dobson, second son of Mrs. Dob- 


son sof Cresswell House, Durham, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Eusebius Cleaver, esq. niece to 


A. Chapman, esq. M.P.——At Salisbury Cath. 
the Rev. F. K. Eyre, M.A. second son of the 
late Daniel Eyre, esq. to Louisa Jane, only dau. 
of the late James Hussey, esq.—aAt Ply- 
mouth, G. G. Channer, esq. Lieut, Bengal Art. 
to Susan, eidest dau. of the Rev. N. Kendall, 
Vicar of .Lanlivery.——At St. Pancras new 
Church, the Rev. it. J. Rose, B.D., Rector of 
Houghton Conquest, to S. Caroline, eldest 
dau. of T. Burgon, esq. of po mayen iy, a 
26. Rev. James Barry, of Queen’s coll. Camb. 
to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. J. 
Randolph, Vicar of Hawkesbury, Glouc.——At 
Guisborough, Yorksh. the Rev. W. T. Eyre, 
Vicar of Padbury, Bucks, to Frances, eldest 
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dau. of the late Rev. T. P. Williamson, Perp. 
Curate of Guisborough.——At Stoke New- 
ington, Robert Turner Churchill, esq. of Old 
Broad-st. to Julia, eldest dau. of William Bee- 
tham, esq. F.R.S.; also Robert John Swift, 
esq. only sen of Robert Swift, barrister-at-law, 
of Beldoyle, co. Dublin, esq. to Sophia Mai 
second dau.—29. Rev. G. Sidney Smith, 
Rector of Aghaleercher, Fermanagh, to Char- 
lotte eldest dau. of T. O. Lees, esq. of Bloom- 
field, co. Dublin.——At Cambridge, the Rev. 
M. Wilkinson, Fellow of Clare Hall, to Rosa- 
Sarah, only dau. of the late Capt. Lea, R.N. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Mayor-Gen. 
Sir T. Hawker, K.C.H. to Mary, widow of Capt. 
the Hon. Fred. Noel, R.N.——At St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, the Rev. Wm. Farley, of Oakham, 
Surrey, to Caroline, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Farley, Vicar of Effingham.——E. H. Saw- 
bridge, esq. only son of the late Rev. J.S. Saw- 
bridge, Rector of Welford, Berks, to Fanny 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Edw. Bridgman, esq. 
of Coney-Weston hall, Suffolk.——31. At St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, the Rev. H. A. Wood- 
gate, Rector of Ty Wore. to Maria, 
youngest dau. of E. C. Bradford, esq. of York- 
street.——At Benacre, Suffoik, the Rev. Philip 
Scholfield, B.A. to Georgiana Anne, youngest 
dau. of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart.——Claude 
Edw. Scott, esq. of Bruton-street, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of T. R. Buckworth, esq. of 
Cockley Clay Hall, Norfolk. 

June 2. At Bridgewater, the Rev. Horatio 
Westmacott, Rector of Chastleton, Oxf. third 
son of Sir R. Westmacott, to Penelope- 
Spencer, fourth dau. of J. R. Poole, esq. of 
Bridgewater.—4. Joshua Hepworth, esq. of 
Rogerthorpe Hall, Yorkshire, to Sarah Cope 
second dau. of the Rev. G. Allott, Vicar of 
South Kirkby.——5. At Wendover, Bucks, 
Edward x <¢ youngest son of the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Cape , to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late James Bennie, esq. of Demerara.—— 
At Shaftesbury, Arthur Benoni Evans, esq. of 
Bengal Service, to Catharine, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Patteson.—W. B. Naish esq. to 
Marianne, only child of the Rev. T. Parfitt, 
D.D. Perpetual Curate of Glastonbury.—7. 
The Rev. Henry Luxmoore, Vicar of Barn- 
staple, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Noble.——At East Teignmouth, J. W. 
Peard, esq. son of the late Vice-Adm. Peard, 
to Catharine Augusta, dau. of the Rev. W. P. 
Richards, D.C.L. Rector of Abbotstoke, Dors. 
——At Henfield, Sussex, the Rev. arles 
Dunlop, B.A. to Fanny, second dau. of Wm. 
Borrer, esq.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, George, only son of the late Capt. Rich. 
Taylor, formerly of West Wratting Park, Camb. 
to Mary Ann Jane, only dau. of the late 
Joseph Lynor, esq. of Dor a St. Cle- 
ment Danes, Strand, Wm. Nicholas, esq. of 
Penzance, to Ann, relict of Edw. Stephenson, 
esq. of Somerton-court, Somerset.——At Wal- 
tham Abbey, the Baron Rehausen, Chargé 
@ Affaires of the King of Sweden, to Maria, 
dau. of the late J. Soane, esq. and grand-dau, 
of Sir John Soane, the architect.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Geo. Maclean, esq. 
Governor of Cape Coast, eldest son of the Rev. 
James Maclean, of Urquhart, Elgin, to Letitia 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late John Landon, 

. (the poetess L.E.L.).——9. At St. John’s, 
Fulham, W. E. Price, of Torrington, esq. to 
Anne Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Palmer, b. of Lincoln.— In Guern- 
sey, John Graham Foster Pigott, esq. to 
Rosalie, only dau. of Monsieur Le Fevre, of 
pa At Leamington, the Rev. 
Arthur er, Rector of roke, to Miss 
Isabella Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Dennistoun, esq. of that ilk.——12. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gabriel Stone 
Poole, esq. eldest son of J. R. Poole, esq. of 
Bridgewater, to Maria, youngest dau. of Sir 
Richard Westmacott.——At Lockinge, Berks. 
John Gibbs, of Westbury, Wilts, esq. to Char- 
lotte Lucy, only dau. of the late Rev. Wyatt 
Cottle, Vicar of Cholsey.——At Holton, Oxf. 
Arthur Annesley, esq. second son of the Rev; 
Arthur Annesley, Rector of Clifford, Glouc. to 
Elizabeth Vere, dau. of the Rev. TT. G. Tyn- 
dale, Rector of Holton.——At Pampisford, of 
Camb. C. B. Lennard, esq. son of Sir T. B. 
Lennard, Bart. to Elizabeth-Amelia, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Nicholson, esq. of 
Bradley, co. Durham.——At Edmonton, Claude 
Wilde, esq. eldest son of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, 
M.P. to Lucy, youngest dau. of the late Robt. 
Ray, esq.——At Exeter, Capt. F. E. Manning, 
Bengal Army, to Susanna, relict of Sir Henry 
Farrington, Bart., and second dau. of the late 
Robt. Kekewich, esq.——13. At Broadclist, Mr. 
John Ratcliffe, (lineal descendant of the last 
Earl of Derwentwater,) to Mary Ann, only dau, 
of Mr. Birmingham.——At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston-sq. J. D. Simmie, ~y surgeon, Royal 
Marine Art. second son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Simmie, of Rothismay, Banffshire, to Juli 

eldest dau. of the late Col. Clifford, C.B. an 

K.H.——At Malta, the Baron Hector Testafer- 
rata Abela, to Mary Ramsay, third dau. of the 
late Alexander Anderson, esq. of Chapel-st. 
Park-lane.——14. Baruch Toogood, esq. of 
Torquay, to Anne Elizabeth, only dau. of Peter 
Henwood, esq. of Wells.——At Camberwell, J. 
J. Townshend Bowen, esq. of Trinidad, to 
Jessie, youngest dau. of T. Courthope, esq. of 
Peckham-grove.——At Wargrave, Berks, the 
Rev. G. Price, Rector of Romaldkirk, Yorksh. 
son of Barrington Price, . to Elizabeth 
Harby, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Oddie, 
of Hare Hatch, Berks.——At St. Matthew’s, 
Brixton, Alex. Fraser, esq. of Flamstead Bury, 
Herts, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of John 
Illidge, esq.—— At Newark, J. J. Bigsley, esq. 
D.M. to line, sixth dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Beevor, Rector of ~~ Linc.——18. At 
Paris, the Rev. Henr lis, Rector of Ald- 
wincle All Saints, to Sarah Anna, only sister 
of W. B. Rolls, esq. of the firm of Galignani, 
and Co. Paris.——At Ealing, Edward Hen 

Noel, esq. fourth son of the Rev. Thos. Noe » 
to Frances-Isabella, dau. of Col. Carlo Joseph 
pw oe Lieut.-Gov. of Grenada.——At St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less, George Trollope, esq. of 
Christ’s Hospital, to Alicia, dau. of W. W. 


Wilby, esq. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—— 
At Woodford, W, H. Digw esq. of Steven- 
ton, Hants, eldest son of H. Digweed, esq. to 


gw 

Sarah Amelia, second dau. of the late Joseph 
Cotton, esq. of Woodford-bridge.——At St. 
Mary's, Bryanston-sq. Chas. Wykeham Mar- 
tin, . eldest son of F. W. Martin, esq. of 
Leeds tle, Kent, to Matilda, second dau. 
of the late Sir John Trollope, Bart.——19. At 
the Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, the Right Hon, 
Lord Arundell, to the Hon. Teresa, dau. of Lord 
Stourton.——The Rev. G. H. Whitaker, M:A. 
Rector of Garforth, Yorksh. to a fourth 
dau. of the Rev. James Landon, Vicar of 
Aberford, Yorkshire.——At Wakefield, Fred. 
Ibbotson, of Crofton Hall, esq. to Marianne, 
only dau. of G. D. Barker, esy.—At St. 
George’s, ne sear T. R, Auldjo, esq. to 
Minna Georgiana, only dau. of the late Mr, 
Von Schultze, of Hanover.—At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, Thomas Duffield, esq. 
M.P. to Augusta Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Lieut-Col. t. Rushbrooke, M.P.——At St. 
George’s, ee yg G. J. Elvey, Mus. Bac. 
Private he to her Majesty, to Harriet, 
dau. of Highmore Skeats, esq. late Organist to 
the Chapel Royal, Windsor. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Doxe or Leeps, K.G. 

July 10. In London, aged nearly 63, 
the Most Noble George William Frede- 
rick Osborne, sixth Duke of Leeds fe. 
Marquis of Carmarthen (1689), Earl of 
Danby, co. York (1674), Viscount Lati- 
mer, of Danby, and Baron Osborne, of 
Kiveton, co. York (1673), Baron Con- 
yers, of Hornby Castle (by writ, 1509), 
all titles in the English peerage; fifth 
Viscount Osborne, of Dunblane, co. 
Perth (1675), and the sixth Baronet, of 
Kiveton, co. York (1620); a Knight of 
the Garter; a Privy Councillor, Lord 
Lieutenant of the North Riding of York, 
Governor of the island of Scilly, Ranger 
of Richmond Forest, Constable of Mid- 
dleham Castle, &c. &c. 

His Grace was born July 21, 1775, the 
elder son of Francis- Godolphin the fifth 
Duke, by his first wife the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Amelia D'Arcy, Baroness Con- 
yers, only daughter and heiress of Robert 
fourth and last Earl of Holdernesse. 
His mother (whose marriage was dis- 
solved by act of parliament in 1779) died 
during his minority, Jan. 26, 1784; and 
on his coming of age, he presented a pe- 
tition to the House of Lords, claiming 
the barony of Conyers in right of his ma- 
ternal descent. Onthe 27th April, 1798, 
the House resolved and adjudged that 
the petitioner, George- William- Frederick 
Marquis of Carmarthen, bad made out 
his claim to the title, honour, and dignity 
of Baron Conyers ; and he immediately 
received his writ of summons accordingly. 
He never, however, took much interest 
in politics, and when a young man spent 
a considerable length of time in Italy. 
He usually gave his vote in Parliament 
with the Tory party. 

On the 3lst Jan. 1799 he succeeded 
his father in the dukedom, and in the 
same year he was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
On the 4th May 1827 he was appointed 
Master of the Horse, and on the 10th of 
the same month be was sworn a Privy 
Councillor. On the latter day also he 
was elected a Knight of the Order of the 
Garter. He resigned the office of Master 
of the Horse with the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration in Nov. 1830. t 
the ceremony of the Coronation of King 
William 1V. Sept. 8, 1831, the Dake of 
Leeds was one of the four Knights of the 
Garter who held over the King’s head the 
pall of gold at the ceremony of anointing. 

As a supporter of the turf no one was 
more respected. He was, in faet, ad- 
mitted to be a pattern for everything up- 
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right and honourable. It should be borne 
in mind that to the northern turf he was 
essentially devoted, for he seldom sent 
horses south of Doncaster. The in- 
fluence of bis character was great in the 
best sense of the word; for in his own 
neighbourhood he was truly ‘* the fine old 
English gentleman,” and sought not to 
be great from home. 

In 1811 his Grace pulled down the 
ancient mansion-house at Kiveton, which 
up to that time had been the principal 
residence of the family, from the reign of 
James the First (see Hunter’s History of 
South Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 142). It was 
quitted for the more magnificent castle of 
Hornby, in the same county, the seat of 
his mother’s family, the Barons Conyers, 
and Earls of Holdernesse. 

His Grace was present at the Corona- 
tion of the Queen, though his Duchess 
was prevented from attending by serious 
illness. He was taken ill only three days 
before his death. His body was interred, 
on the 16th of July, under Trinity Church, 
Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park. 

He married Aug. 17, 1797, Lady Char- 
lotte Townshend, sixth daughter of 
George first Marquis Townshend, and 
aunt to the present Marquis; and had 
issue two sons and one daughter: 1. the 
Most Noble Francis-Godolphin-Darcy, 
now Duke of Leeds, born in 1798; 2. 
Lady Charlotte- Mary-Anne- Georgiana, 
married in 1826 to Sackville Lane Fox, 
esq. of Bramham Park, Yorkshire, and 
died in 1836; and 3. Lord Conyers 
George Thomas William Osborne, who 
was accidentally killed in a struggle with 
a young friend, when a member of Christ 
church, Oxford, Feb. 19, 1831. 

The present Duke formerly sat in Par- 
liament (as Marquis of Carmarthen) for 
Helston; but has not been a member of 
the House of Commons since the passing 
of the Reform Act. At the Coronation 
of her present Majesty he was (only a 
few days before his father’s death) called 
up to the House of Peers in the barony 
of Osborne. He married April 24, 1828, 
Louisa - Catharine, third daughter of 
Richard Caton, of Maryland, esq. widow 
of Sir Felton Elwell Bathurst Hervey, 
Bart. and sister to the Marchioness of 
Wellesley. By that lady he has no 
issue; and the present heir presumptive 
to the dukedom is Lord Godolphin, the 
late Duke’s only brother. 


Tue Marquis or OnMONDE. 
May 18. At O’Dienne’s hotel, Dublin, 
after an illness of thirteen days, produced 
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by a severe cold, aged 63, the Most Hon. 
James Butler, first Marquis of Ormonde 
(1825), nineteenth Earl of Ormonde 
(1327), eleventh Earl of Ossory (1527), 
tenth Viscount Thurles, co. Tipperary 
(1535), all titles of the kingdom of Ire- 
land; first Baron Ormonde, of Llan- 
a co. Monmouth, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1821) ; a Knight of 
St. Patrick ; Hereditary Chief Butler of 
Ireland; Vice- Admiral of Leinster,*Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Kilkenny ; Colonel of the Kil- 
kenny militia, and an Aide-de-camp to 
the Queen for the militia, &c. &e. 

His Lordship was born July 15, 1774, 
the third son of John the 17th Earl of 
Ormonde, by Anne, daughter and sole 
heiress of John Earl of Wandesford. 

In 1802 he was returned to Parliament 
as one of the knights for the county of 
Kilkenny ; for which, having been re- 
elected in 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818, he 
sat until his succession to the peerage. 
In 1805 he voted in favour of the claims 
of the Trish catholics. 

As the Hon. James Butler, he took an 
active and meritorious part in the defence 
of his native country, on the formation of 
the yeomanry corps. He himself com- 
manded the Fessaghdineen and the Castle 
Comer infantry, together with the Kil- 
kenny legion. 

On the death of. his brother Walter 
Marquis of Ormonde, Aug. 10, 1820, he 
succeeded to the titles of Earl of Or- 
monde and Ossory, &c. the marquisate 
a on his brother in 1816) and the 

ritish barony of Butler of Liantbony, 
(conferred in 1801) then becoming extinct : 
but at the shortly subsequent coronation 
of King George the Fourth, he was 
created a British peer by the title of Baron 
Ormonde of Lianthony, July 17, 1821; 
and Oct. 5, 1825, the dignity of Marquis 
of Ormonde was again revived in his 
favour. He was nominated a Knight of 
St. Patrick in 1821. 

In Parliament he sided with the Whig 
party, and he gave his vote in favour of 
the reform of Parliament. 

His Lordship married Oct. 12, 1807, 
Grace-Louisa, daughter of the Right 
Hon. John Staples, of the county of 
Tyrone, by Harriet, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Viscount Molesworth; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue five sons and five daughters: 1. the 
Most Hon. John now Marquis of Or- 
monde, born in 1808, and at present un- 
married; 2. Lady Harrict-Eleanor- Wan- 
desford, marriedin 1831 to Robert Fowler, 
esq. eldest son of Robert Lord Bishop of 
Ossory ; 3. Lord Walter Wandesford 
Butler, an officer in the army; 5, Lord 
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James Wandesford Butler, also in the 
army; 6. Lady Louisa-Grace-Wandes- 
ford; 7. Lord Richard Molesworth Wan- 
desford Butler; 8. Lord Charles Wandes- 
ford Butler; 9. Lady Elizabeth ; and 10. 
Lady Mary- Charlotte, born in 1823. 





Baron Facet. 

Lately. Henry Baron Fagel, formerly 
Ambassador from Holland at the Court 
of Great Britain. 

He was the grandson of the Secretary of 
the States General of Holland, who died 
in 1790, at the age of 84 years, of which 
fifty-six had been employed in adminis- 
tration. The late Baron was sent, in 
Noy. 1793, to Copenhagen, on a secret 
mission to engage the Court of Denmark 
to join with the other powers coalesced 
against the French republic, a mission in 
which his zeal drew upon him the hatred 
of the republicans of Holland, who wished 
to overthrow the family of Orange. In 
July 1794 he signed, at the bead quarters 
of the Prince of Cobourg, the treaty of 
alliance between the States-General and 
the Kings of Prussia and Great Britain, 
to the formation of which his able nego- 
ciations had materially contributed. 

After the conquest of Holland by the 
French, the Baron partook of the mis- 
fortunes of the house of Orange, and 
withdrew from the country. After re- 
turning with the Stadtholder, he counter- 
signed the manifesto of the 2lst Nov. 
1813, in which the Dutch were invited to 
unite in shaking off the French yoke. 
On the 18th April following he concluded 
in London a convention relative to the 
restitution of certain Dutch colonies, con- 
quered by Great Britain during the war ; 
on the 19th May 1815, having been ap- 
pointed a Councillor of State, be signed 
another convention with Great Britain 
and Russia, relative to the Russian loan 
in Holland. 





Count SomManriva, 

Lateiy. At Paris, Count Sommariva, 
well known as an enlightened patron of 
the fine arts. 

He was a native of Milan ; and at the 
period when the French invaded Lom. 
bardy, was in high repute as a barrister. 
He declared in favour of the revolution, 
was successively appointed to several offi- 
ces, and was at length made Sccretary- 
general of the directory of the Cisalpine 
republic. When the Austro- Russians 
overran Italy, in 1799, he took refuge at 
Paris, with many of his compatriots. 
After the battle of Marengo had restored 
the republican order of things in Italy, 
Sommariva became one of the directors, 
and this situation he held till the estab. 
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lishment of the presidentship, when he 
was chosen a member of the college of 
ossidenti or proprietors. His talents 
For public affairs were of the highest 
order, and were eminently conspicuous 
whilst he was in authority. He was no 
less excellent as an orator than as a states- 
man ; and the speech which he pronounced 
on resigning the government into the 
hands of Count Melzi was considered a 
masterpiece of eloquence. 

Subsequently Count Sommariva re- 
sided at Paris ; where his hotel was the 
shrine of a valuable collection of pictures, 
and above all of that chef-d’ceuvre of Ca- 
nova, his unrivalled Magdalene. 





Cuier Baron Joy. 

June 5. At Woodstown, co. Dublin, 
ite 71, the Rt. Hon. Henry Joy, Chief 

aron of her Majesty’s Exchequer in Ire- 
land, and a Privy Councillor of that 
kingdom. 

Mr. Joy was called to the bar in Tri- 
nity term 1788; and he enjoyed high re- 
putation as an able lawyer, and much con- 
sideration as an advocate. There was a 
quiet oer playfulness of manner about 
him, which enabled him to make great 
way with a jury, or when replying to the 
arguments of a rival orator. Lord Nor- 
bury once was asked by Mr. Hope, the 
attorney, to wait a few minutes for Mr, 
Joy, his leading counsel, in a nisi prius 
case just then called on in the Court of 
Common Pleas. He did so until his 
small stock of patience was exhausted ; 
then exclaiming, “« Hope told a flatterin 
tale, that Joy would soon return,” ordere 
the next number to be proceeded with. 
Mr. Joy succeeded the present Lord 
Chancellor as Attorney-general for Ire- 
land, but never took a seat in Parliament, 
although frequently pressed to sit for a 
northern borough. When Lord Guilla- 
more retired from the Exchequer in 1831, 
Mr. Joy succeeded to the office of Chief 
Baron, in which he always displayed the 
utmost impartiality, with a decidedly con- 
stitutional sense of inflexible justice and 
pvc He was never married. In 

rivate life he was a religious, highly- 

onourable, courteous gentleman, and will 
long be regretted by every man of similar 
feelings in the profession. 

On the 15th June his friends assembled 
in the great room of Morrison’s Hotel, to 
deliberate on the propriety of paying some 
tribute to his memory. It is probable 
that a splendid mural monument, in 
white marble, will be erected in the church 
of Monkstown, in the vaults of which 
his remains were deposited. 
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Lr.-Gen. Sin Tuomas Dyer, Barr. 

Apri! 12. In Clarges-street, Sir Thos. 
Richard Swinnerton Dyer, the sixth Ba- 
ronet (1678), a Lieutenant- General in the 
British and Spanish services, and Knight 
Grand Cross of the orders of San Her. 
menegildo and Isubel la Catolica. 

He was the only son and heir of Sir 
John Swinnerton Dyer, a Colonel in the 
army, and Groom of the Bedchamber to 
the Prince of Wales, by a daughter of Mr, 
Vicary. He was appointed a Lieut, in the 
7th foot, June 28, 1783 ; Captain- Lieut. in 
May 1791, and Lieut. and Captain in the 
first foot guards in 1793. He served the 
campaigns in Flanders; in 1797 was ap- 
pointed Major by brevet ; in 1799 served 
in the expedition to the Helder as Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general; Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel in the foot guards, Oct. 25, 1799 ; 
and in 1800 and 1801 served in Egypt. 

He succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death March 31, 1801. 

In June 1808 Sir Thomas was sent on 
a military mission to Spain, where he 
remained with the army of the Insurgents 
under General Cuesta, and returned to 
England in July. He was sent on another 
mission to Spain in the Sept. following, 
and returned in December ; when he was 
appointed Assistant- Quartermaster-gene- 
ral at home, in which situation he conti- 
nued some time. He was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the York rangers, 
March 31, 1808, Colonel by brevet 1809, 
— 1815, and Lieut.-General 


He married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late James Standerwicke, of Ovington- 
house, co. Hants, esq. but had no issue. 
He is succeeded in his title, we believe, 
by a cousin, a son of the late Thomas 
Dyer, esq, who died in 1800. 

Sir JamMEs Fercusson, Bart. 

Aprill4, At Edinburgh, aged 73, Sir 
James Fergusson, the third Baronet (1703) 
of Kilkerran, co, Ayr. 

Sir James was the nephew and heir of 
Sir Adam Fergusson, LL.D. formerly 
M.P. for Ayrshire and afterwards for the 
city of Edinburgh, and heir-general of the 
Earls of Glencairn, which title he unsuc- 
cessfully claimed in 1796. Sir James 
succeeded his uncle in the baronetcy Sept. 
23, 1813. 

He was twice married: first, in 1799, 
to Jean, second daughter of Sir David 
Dalrymple, of Hailes, Bart. by whom he 
had one son, his successor, and two 
daughters. Having lost his first wife in 
1803, he married secondly in the follow- 
ing year the Hon. Henrietta Duncan, 
second daughter of Admiral Lord Dun- 
can, and sister to the present Earl of 
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Camperdown. By that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue eight sons and 
five daughters. 

The present Baronet, now Sir Charles 
Dalrymple Fergusson, of Hailes, is an 
advocate of the Scottish bar, and married 
in 1829 Helen, second daughter of the 
Fe Ri David Boyle, Lord Justice 

erk, 





Six Dicsy Macxwortn, Bart. 

May 2. Aged 71, Sir Digby Mack- 
worth, the third Bart, (1776) of Gnoll 
Castle, co. Glamorgan. 

He was born May 14, 1766, the younger 
son of Sir Herbert the first Baronet, by 
the Hon. Juliana Digby, daughter of Wil- 
liam fifth Lord Digby. He was formerly 
a Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen 
college, Oxford ; and afterwards, for a 
short time, in the Royal Navy. In 1794 
he succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his brother Sir Robert Humphrey 
Mackworth, who died without issue, but 
left all his estates to his widow, who re- 
married Capel Hanbury Leigh, of Pont- 
y-pool, co. Monmouth, esq. In 1798 Sir 
Digby became Lieut.-Col. commandant 
of the city of Oxford loyal volunteers, and 
he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the University June 18, 1799. On 
the renewal of the war in 1803 he again 
accepted the command of the Oxford 
regiment of volunteers, but resigned it in 
1804. 

Sir Digby Mackworth married first, in 
1788, Jane only daughter and heiress of 
the Rev. Matthew Deere, by whom he 
had issue four sons and seyen daughters : 
1. Sir Digby Mackworth, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; he was born in 1789, 
is a Major in the army, and married in 
1823 Sophia-Noel, daughter of James 
Mann, esq. and grand-daughter of Sir 
Horace Mann, Bart.; 2. Herbert; 3. 
Charlotte-Harriet; 4. Arthur-Francis- 
John; 5. William-Harcourt-Isham: 6. 
Frances-Juliana; 7. Mary, married in 
1819 to the Rev. Dr. Cleaver, eldest son 
of the Archbishop of Dublin; 8. Au- 
gusta; 9. Anna-Maria, who died in 1819; 
10. Georgiana-Lucy ; and 11. Matilda- 
Jane. 

Having lost his first lady in 1808, Sir 
Digby married secondly, in 1821, Phi- 
pba, daughter of the Rev. James Affleck, 

rebendary of Southwell, and sister to 
the present Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, 
Bart. Prebendary of York. We believe 
she also died before him. 

Sm Joseru Copiry, Bart. 

May 21. In Whitehall Yard, in his 
70th year, Sir Joseph Copley, the third 
Bart. (1778) of Sprotborough, co. York, 


father of Lady Howick, great-uncle to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, and brother-in- 
Jaw to Lord Manners. 

He was the younger son of Sir Joseph 

Copley, the first Baronet of the second 
creation of 1778, by Mary, daughter of 
John Francis Buller, of Morval in Corn- 
wall, Bart. Paternally, the first Sir Jo- 
seph was of the family of Moyle, of 
Bake, in that county ; but through the 
families of Copley and FitzWilliam, the 
Baronet now deceased was heir of the 
body and lineal representative of Albreda 
de Lizours, heiress of Sprotborough in 
the reign of Henry II. (See Hunter’s 
History of South Yorkshire, vol. I. p. 
312.) 
The late Baronet succeeded to the title 
on the decease of his brother Sir Lionel, 
who died unmarried, April 11, 1801. He 
was formerly in the army, and attained 
the rank of Colonel. 

Sir Joseph Copley married, May 23, 
1799, Cecil, eighth daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. George Hamilton, fourth son 
of James second Earlof Abercorn. Her 
Ladyship’s first marriage with her cousin 
John James Marquess of Hamilton, K.G. 
(by whom she was mother of the present 
Countess of Wicklow) had been dissolved 
by act of Parliament in the precedi 
month. The Marquess’s first wife 
(grandmother of the present Marquess) 
had been Sir Joseph Copley’s sister. 
Lady Copley died June 19, 1819, leaving 
issue one son, now Sir Joseph William 
Copley, Bart. born in 1804; 2. the Rt. 
Hon. Maria Viscountess Howick, mar- 
ried in 1832 to Henry Lord Viscount 
Howick, heir apparent to Earl Grey; 
and 3. another daughter. Sir Godfrey's 
funeral took place on the 26th May at St. 
George’s, Bayswater ; the hearse was fol- 
lowed by the carriages of the cabinet 
ministers, and those of many other friends 
of the deceased. 


Sim R. C. Gryn, Bart. 

April 27. In Arlington street, aged 
83, Sir Richard Carr Glyn, of Gaunts, 
co. Dorset, Bart. late an Alderman of 
London, and Father of the City, Presi- 
dent of Bridewell and Bethlehem hos- 
pitals, F.S.A. &e. &c. 

He was the eldest son, by the second 
marriage, of Sir Richard Glyn, Lord 
Mayor in 1758, and who at the close of 
his mayoralty in 1759 was advanced toa 
baronetcy, which is now enjoyed by his 
grandson (by his first wife), Sir Lewen 
Powell Glyn, of Ewell, co. Surrey, Bart. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of Robert Carr, esq. brother 
to Sir Robert Carr, of Etall, co. Nor- 
thumberland, Bart. ‘ 
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Sir Richard Carr Glyn was a banker in 
London. He was elected Alderman of 
Bishopsgate ward in 1790, and in the 
same year served the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex; and in 1798-9 
that of Lord Mayor. At the general 
election of 1796 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of St. Ives, for 
which he sat until the dissolution in 1802. 
He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Nov. 22, 1800. In 1829, on the 
death of Sir William Curtis, he became 
the Father of the Corporation, and was 
removed to Bridge Ward Without; but in 
1835 he wholly resigned the aldermanic 
gown, and was succeeded as father of the 
City by Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
Bart. 

He married July 2, 1785, Mary, only 
daughter of John Plumtree, of Notting- 
ham, and of Fredville in Kent, esq. and 
by that lady, who died in 1832, he had 
issue six sons and two daughters: 1. 
Mary Elizabeth, married in 1811 to Ed- 
ward Greathed, of Uddings house, co. 
Dorset, esq.; 2. Sir Richard Plumtree 
Glyn, who has succeeded to the title, 
born in 1787, and now or lately a Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber; 3. Robert 
Thomas Jobn Glyn, esq. who died in 
1836, leaving issue by his wife Frederica 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Henry Har- 
ford, of Down Place, in Berkshire, esq. ; 
4. Thomas Christopher Glyn, esq. who 
died in 1827, leaving issue three sons by 
his wife Julia-Grace, daughter of the late 
Thomas Charles Bigg, of Benton House, 
co. Northumberland, esq. ; 5. Carr-John, 
who died an infant ; 6. George Carr Glyn, 
esq. who married in 1823, Marianne, 
daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, of Taplow 
house, Berks, esq. and has issue; 7. the 
Rev. Carr John Glyn, Rector of Witch- 
ampton, co. Dorset, who married in 
1831, Augusta, daughter of John Gran- 
ville, esq. but became a widower in 1837 ; 
and 8. Elizabeth, who died in 1805, in 
her third year. 


Masor-Gen. Sim J. C. Smytu, K.C.H. 

March 4. At Camp-house, George- 
town, Guiana, aged 58, Major-General 
Sir James Carmichael Smyth, Bart. of 
Nutwood, Surrey, K.C.H., C.B., K.M.T. 
and K.St.W., Governor of British Gui- 
ana and Demerara. 

He was descended from the ancient 
Scotish family of Carmichael, and was 
the representative of the Balmaddy branch, 
being the only son of James Carmichael, 
esq. who took the name of his maternal 
grandfather, James Smyth, of Atherney, 
esq. by Mary, daughter of Thomas Ho- 
lyland, of Bromley in Kent, esq. 

He was appointed a Second Lieutenant 
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in the Royal Engineers March 13, 1795; 
First Lieutenant, March 3, 1797; Cap- 
tain, July 1, 1802; Lieut.-Colonel, Oct. 
20, 1813; Aide-de-Camp to the Prince 
Regent and Colonel in the Army, June 
29,1815. He served in command of the 
Engineers at the battle of Waterloo ; and 
in consequence received the order of 
Maria Theresa from the Emperor of 
Austria, and the fourth class of that of 
St. Wladimir from the Emperorof Russia. 

Sir James C. Smyth was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Aug. 25, 1821. 
In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of 
Major- General. 

In June 1833 he was appointed Go- 
vernor of British Guiana; and on the 
occasion of his death the government and 
opposition papers of that colony were alike 
enthusiastic in the praise of his personal 
virtues. From the former we make the 
following extracts : 

‘« His Excellency’s senatorial and legis- 
lative abilities, together with his admir- 
able prudence in preserving universal 
tranquillity in this province, have gained 
for him the high approbation of the itn- 
perial legislature, and called forth on 
many occasions the eulogiums of the so- 
vereign whom he represented. ‘The public 
acts of his uncompromising justice and 
benevolence have left indelible traces 
upon many hearts, and have made the 
poor within his benign influence deep 
debtors to his impartial philanthropy. 
Corruption and oppression have had their 
roots almost severed by his strong and 
well-directed strokes; and the widow 
and the fatherless, who had no help in 
man, in him found safety and protection. 
His anxious solicitude for the well-being 
of all classes of this province is abundantly 
evident from the many instances in which 
he has destroyed sinecures, reduced ex- 
travagant salaries, and enacted impartial 
laws for the government of rich and poor.” 

In the latter paper it is remarked : 

«* Tt cannot be denied that to our late 
Governor this Colony is indebted for 
very many high beneficial measures. On 
the eventful change which took place in 
Aug. 1831, it is at least certain that he 
succeeded in carrying through this mea- 
sure with as little of popular commotion 
and human suffering as the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. That a course of 
greater energy at that trying and critical 
time would have been more politic is still 
our opinion, The result, however, if not 
as satisfactory as it was possible to have 
rendered it, is, at least, sufficiently so to 
claim for his Excellency from this Colony, 
as it has already elicited from the impe- 
rial government, a warm and lasting gra- 
titude, shedding a halo over his memory, 
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and gilding his name on his cenotaph as a 
benefactor of his kind. He infused into 
the councils of his administration a degree 
of energy and a spirit of reform which 
could alone have arisen from a strong 
mind and an able head like his own. He 
struck at corruption wherever he met with 
it with uncompromising determination ; 
he reformed our civil list in a spirit of 
rigid but fair economy, and he abolished 
various sinecure offices which had hitherto 
existed but as sources of corrupt pa- 
tronage.” 

Sir James C. Smyth married, May 28, 
1816, Harriett, only child of the late Gen. 
Robert Morse, by whom he has left issue 
Sir James Robert Smyth, the present 
Baronet, born in 1817. 





GENERAL Wynyarn. 

April 3. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
76, General Henry Wynyard, Colonel of 
the 46th regiment, and one of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the Ist 
foot guards in June 1779; and in May 
1793 Lieutenant with the rank of Captain. 
In February of the latter year he embarked 
with the brigade of guards for Holland, 
and advanced with the army through 
Flanders. In May following he returned 
to England, having been promoted to a 
company with the rank of Lieut.- Colonel. 
In Nov. 1794 he rejoined the British 
army in the neighbourhood of Arnheim, 
and after the retreat of that winter em- 
barked for England at Bremen Lee. He 
received the brevet of Colonel, May 3, 
1796; and early in 1798 was appointed to 
the command of a flank battallion, formed 
from the grenadiers of the brigade of 
guards; and in Aug. 1799 landed at the 
Helder under Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
He was present in every action in that 
expedition except the last ; in that of the 
19th Sept. he was wounded. He attained 
the rank of Major-General April 29, 
1802; and in May 1803 he was placed 
upon the staff of Great Britain, and ap- 
pointed to the command of a brigade of 
guards in the southern district. He was 
promoted to be Lieut.-General May 25, 
1808; in June to the command of the 
south-west district of Ireland; and on 
the 15th Sept. to the Coloneley of the 
64th foot, from which he was removed in 
April 1816 to that of the 46th regiment. 
He served for some years upon the staff 
at Edinburgh, until removed in March 
1816, on the succession, as a measure of 
economy, of Major-Generals to staff situa- 
tions instead of Lieut.-Generals. He re- 
ceived the brevet of General Aug. 12, 1819. 
, General Wynyard was for many years 
a Groom of the Bedchamber to his Royal 
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Highness the Duke of Cumberland, the 
present King of Hanover. 

He married, in 1793, his cousin Lady 
Matilda West, sister to the late and pre- 
sent Earls Delawarr, and the youngest 
child of John second Earl Delawarr, by 
Mary, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Wynyard. 





Masor-Gen. H. G. Barry. 


May 14. At Ballyclough house, co. 
Cork, aged 68, Major-General Henry 
Green Barry. 

This officer obtained an Ensigncy in the 
15th foot in 1789, and a Lieutenancy in 
1791. He joined his regiment at Do- 
minica in the spring of 1792, and returned 
in 1795. In May 1794 he was promoted 
to a troop in the 7th dragoon guards. He 
served in Ireland during the rebellion, 
and acted as Aide-de-camp to Major- 
Gen, Sir W. Myers. Onthe 23rd Jan. 
1801, he was removed to a company in the 
25th foot; and in July following he was 
promoted to a majority in the 55th; from 
which he was removed to the 15th foot 
in October of the same year, and in 
March following promoted to the Lieut. - 
Colonelcy of the same regiment. 

In Jan. 1805 he went out to the West 
Indies, whence be returned in June 1808, 
He received the brevet of Colonel in 
1810, and that of Major-General in 1813. 
He subsequently served for some time on 
the staff of Ireland, and was stationed at 
Dublin, and subsequently at Limerick. 
He had retired from the army some years 
ago, retaining his rank, 


R. H. Locan, Esa. M.P. 


April 13. In Pall Mall, aged 66, 
Robert Hart Logan, esq. of Kentwell 
Hall, Suffolk, M.P. for the Western Di- 
vision of that county, and a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant of the same. 

Mr. Logan was a merchant of London. 
He had not long possessed the fine old 
mansion of Kentwell Hall; we find that 
in 1824, when Neale published a view of 
it in his Gentlemen's Seats, it belonged 
to Richard Moore, esq. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1828, 
At the general election of 1835 he first 
became a candidate for the Western divi- 
sion on the Conservative interest; but 
was unsuccessful, the numbers being, 


H. Wilson, esq. . 723 
Col. Rushbrooke . 1655 
Mr. Logan . 1509 


Mr. Hales. . . . . 1350 
At the last election in 1837, he was re- 
turned at the head of the poll, the num- 
bers being, for 
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R. H. Logan, esq. . . 2217 
Col, Rushbrooke . . 2173 
Sir H. Bunbury . . . 1566 
H. Wilson, esq. . . . 1505 

Mr. Logan had been appointed, with 
Messrs. Bliss, Gould, and Gillespie, as 
a deputation, with some gentlemen from 
Quebec and Montreal, to give the Go- 
vernment information on Canada affairs, 
and urge the union of the Provinces. Mr. 
Logan was brought up at the College of 
Montreal with Papineau, with whose 
character he was well acquainted, and 
whom he always described as the greatest 
coward, and almost as great a liar as he 
eyer met with. 

Mr. Logan married, in‘'1818, Nancy, 
daughter and co-heiress of ‘Robert Ser- 
vice, esq. 

James Hasse, Esq. M.P. 

May 14. In Regent-street, in his 70th 
ear, James Halse, esq. M.P. for St. 
yes, and a Magistrate for Cornwall. 

This gentleman was one of the most 
enterprising and successful adventurers in 
mines of the present day. He was Lieut.- 
Col. commandant of the St. Ives volun- 
teers, formed 30th June 1803. He was 
first returned to Parliament for St. Ives 
at the general election of 1826, and he had 
continued to represent the same borough 
from that time, with the exception of the 
short parliament of 1830. In his politics 
he was a moderate Whig. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir E, Barnes, M.P. 

March 19. In Piccadilly, aged 62, 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Barnes, 
G.C.B., K.M.T., K.S.A., of Beech- 
hill Park, near Barnet, Colonel of the 
31st foot, and M.P. for Sudbury. 

This officer was appointed Major in the 
99th foot Nov. 16, L794, Lieut.- Colonel 
in the army Jan. 1, 1800; Major in the 
79th foot Feb. 17 following; Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 46th foot April 23, 1807 ; 
Colonel in the army 1810, Major-General 
1813, and Lieut.-General 1825. He 
served on the staff in Spain and Portugal, 
to which he was appointed in 1812; and 
commanded a brigade at the battles of 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Neville, Neve, and 
Orthes. He also served with the army 
in the campaign of 1815 in the Nether- 
lands and France, as Adjutant-general, 
and was severely wounded in the battle of 
Waterloo, For his services on that occa- 
sion he received the Austrian order of 
Maria Theresa, and the Russian order of 
St. Anne, Ist class; and he had previ- 
ously, on the enlargement of the order of 
the Bath, been nominated a K.C.B. He 
was appointed Colonel of the late 99th 
foot, Oct. 24, 1816; of the 78th foot, 


Aug. 25, 1822; and of the 3lst foot, 
Oct. 14, 1834. He was raised to the 
rank of a Grand Cress of the Bath, Feb. 
24, 1831. 

In 1819 he was appointed to the staff 
in Ceylon, and in June 1831 he was 
appointed Commander-in-chief in the 
East Indies, where he bhd the local rank 
of General, He was afterwards Gover- 
nor of Ceylon. 

He first contested the borough of Sud- 
bury in July 1834, on the death of M. A. 
Taylor, esq. when, the number of votes 
being equal, the mayor as returning officer 
exercised a privilege which he conceived 
to belong to him, of making bis selection 
between the two candidates, and returned 
Sir Edward Barnes. A petition was in 
progress when the general election of 
1835 ensued, and he then lost his seat, 
the numbers being, 

John Bagshaw, esq. . . 285 

Benjamin Smith, esq. . 251 

Sir E. Barnes . . . . 241 

L. Stephens,esq.. . . 227. 
and the two former were consequently 
returned, 

At the last election-he contested the 
borough a third time, and, was returned 
by a large majority, the result of the poll 
being, for : 

Sir Edward Barnes . . 372 
Sir James Hamilton, Bart. 342 
Benjamin Smith, esq. . 151 
T. b. Turton, esq. . . 19 

Sir Edward Barnes was a Conservative 
in his politics. His portrait, from a pic- 
ture painted for the island of Ceylon, by 
John Wood, ésq. will shortly be pub- 
lished, engraved on steel in mezzotinto, 
by G. T. Payne. 


Cart. W. S. Parkinson, R.N, 

May 19. Aged 69, Capt. William 
Standway Parkinson, R.N. of Nutford- 
place, Edgware-road. 

This officer is said to have been “ one 
of the earliest followers of Nelson,’ to 
whose notice he was recommended by 
Captain (the late Sir C. M.) Pole. He 
received his first commission in 1794; 
served as junior Lieutenant of the Dido 
28, in her gallant action with la Minerve 
frigate, June 24, 1795; and was third of 
Nelson's flag-ship, at the defeat of the 
French fleet in Aboukir bay, Aug. 1, 
1798. His promotion to the rank of 
Commander took place Aug. 12, 1799. 

Capt. Parkinson subsequently com- 
manded the Zebra bomband Merlin sloop, 
on the North Sea station; and the Fa- 
vourite sloop, employed under Sir Alex. 
Cochrane, at the Leeward Islands. He 
was advanced to post rank, on his arrival 
at the Admiralty with the despatches 
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anhouncing the surrender of the Danish 
West India colotiies, Feb. 9, 1808. 

He married in 1808 the only daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Clarke, of Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

M. Tessier. 

Dec. At Paris, aged 94, M. Tessier, 
Director of the Royal flocks at Ram- 
bouillet, a knight of the legion of honour, 
and a member of the Institute. 

M, Tessier at an early period of his 
life devoted himself to agriculture as a 
science, and rendered an important ser- 
vice to his country by introducing the 
breed of sheep, in doing which he was 
assisted by Louis XVI. During the pe- 
riod of anarchy engendered by the French 
revolution, M. Tessier lived in retire- 
ment in Normandy, without ceasing, 
however, to occupy himself with his fa- 
vourite pursuit.” When order was re- 
stored, he re-appearedin Paris, and was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by his ancient 
colleagues. He was the editor of the 
Annals of French Agriculture, a very 
voluminous periodical work, which was 
commenced in 1798. To him France is 
also ihdebted for Georges Cuvier, whom 
M. Tessier, the first to discover his 
talents, invited to Paris, and introduced 
to the scientific world. 

Tuomas Srock, Esa. 

April 27. At his residence at Hen- 
bury, near Bristol, aged 70, Thomas 
Stock, esq. one of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the county‘of Gloucester, 
and a Magistrate and Alderman of Bris- 
tol. 

No ordinary qualities combined to form 
the character of this excellent man; and 
his native city will hold him in long and 
affectionate remembrance. His firm but 
benevolent administration of his duties as 
a magistrate, and as Governor of St. 
Peter’s Hospital; his intelligence as a 
man of business, conspicuously developed 
when President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; his cheerful compliance with the 
requests of numerous individuals who 
sought his advice and respected his judg- 
ment; his liberal support of religious and 
educational societies ; and the expanded 
jo pcos of his nature to honour piety 
and integrity, wherever to be found, se- 
cured to Mr. Stock the warm esteem of 
a large portion of his fellow-citizens, and 
a numerous circle of attached friends 
beyond the limits of hishome. A manly 
independence of mind was a distinguished 
feature in his character, and whilst main- 
taining this for himself, he never denied 
to others the same privilege. In early 
life sedulously devoted to business, he to 


a great extent in after years gratified a 
natural thirst for knowledge by extensive 
reading, and the enjoyment of the society 
of literary and well-informed men. He 
had the happiness and honour to have the 
personal friendship of the late eminent 
and excellent Bishop Jebb, who had fre- 
quently been a visitor at Mr. Stock’s hos- 
pitable abode, and who, in the following 
assage (extracted from his interesting 
Life) , beats honourable testimony to the 
many excellent qualities of this gentle- 
man :—* Mr, 8. is one of those charac- 
ters rarely to be found, in which are 
united strongly discriminative judgment, 
with the most ready overflowing wit ; 
deep christian seriousness, without an 
atom of cant; strong natural self-culti- 
vated powers, without a shadow of the 
coarseness or self-suflicieticy, which too 
commonly are the drawbacks on such 
qualities. His conversation was a con- 
tinual rich and intellectual feast.” 

The remains of Mr. Stock were in- 
terred in the family vault at Henbury, 
and the high esteem and respect in which 
he was held by all classes were on that 
mournful occasion most amply developed. 
On the next day (Sunday) an excellent 
sermon on the occasion was preached b 
the Rev. Mr. Gray, in the parish chure 
of Henbury; and at the Mayor's Chapel, 
Bristol, the event was alluded to in the 
most impressive and touching manner by 
the Rev. Mr. Rocket. 


W. D. Witson, Esa. 

Lately. Aged 34, Wilson Dobie Wil- 
son, esq. F.R.S. Edinb. 

This accomplished and amiable gentle- 
man was born at Grangevale, near Beith, 
on 30th Noy. 1803. By the death of his 
maternal uncle, in April 1822, he came 
to the possession of a very handsome for- 
tune. While prosecuting his studies at 
the University of Edinburgh, he resided 
in the house of the late Rey. Dr. Fleming, 
minister of Lady Yester’s church. e 
afterwards travelled through a consider. 
able part of the continent of Europe, and 
visited most of those scenes which have 
been celebrated for their natural grandeur 
or beauty, and most of those places which 
are enriched with the triumphs of ancient 
and modern art. On his return to his 
native country, he became a member of 
the Honourable Faculty of Advocates; 
but not having any intention of following 
the legal profession, he retired to Glenar- 
bach, a delightfully romantic residence on 
the banks of the Clyde, where he spent 
much of his time in the prosecution of 
literary and philosophical subjects. His 
knowledge of books was accurate and ex- 
tensive, and he bad collected with great 
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judgment and taste one of the best pri- 
vate libraries to be met with. He was 
intimately acquainted with the literature 
of France and Italy, as well as with that 
of England ; had paid considerable atten- 
tion to the study of Anglo-Saxon, and to 
the philosophy of languages in general. 
But his favourite subjects were the history 
and antiquities of his native country. In 
illustration of these, he had carefully 
studied the kindred subjects of heraldry 
and architecture. He had lately been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and he had previously been a 
member of the Council of the Maitland 
Club. In Jan. 1833, he married Geor- 
giana Sumner, daughter of the present 
eminent Bishop of Chester; and he has 
left a son and a daughter. 
His sudden and melancholy death took 
ee while he was on a visit to his mother, 
mmediately after dressing for dinner, he 
fell down and instantly expired. His 
death will be long and deeply felt, not 
only by his afflicted widow a | relatives, 
but by a wide circle of attached friends. 
In all the relations of life he acquitted 
himself with great propriety. A true 
Christian, be was not only regular in his 
attention to the external observances of 
religion, but strict in the discharge of its 
practical duties. A kind husband, a duti- 
ful son, an affectionate brother, and a 
faithful friend, his sudden removal from 
the enjoyment of every thing that can 
render life desirable, is one of those pain- 
ful lessons which are necessary to teach 
us to set our affections on things above. 





Rev. Dr. MARSHMAN, 


Dec. 7. At Serampore, aged 69, the 
Rev. Dr. James Marshman. 

He was a native of Westbury Leigh in 
Wiltshire, where his father and mother 
died a few years since. He was one of 
the missionaries dispatched to India by 
the Baptists to preach the gospel to the 
Hindoos. He arrived in India in 1799, 
and settled at Serampore with his com- 
panions. For three years he diligently 
studied the Bengalce and Sanskrit; after 
which he applied to the study of Chi- 
nese, for the purpose of translating the 
Scriptures into that language. By dint 
of incessant labour, and assisted by three 
natives of the country, he obtained a per- 
fect knowledge of that difficult tongue. 
He translated into it the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John, the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Romans and Corinthians, 
and the Book of Genesis. He was the 
author of «A Dissertation on the Cha- 
racters and Sounds of the Chinese Lan- 
uage,” 4to. 1809; “ ‘The Works of Con- 
ucius, containing the original text, with 
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a translation,” 4to. 1811; and * Clavis 
Sinica; Elements of Chinese Grammar, 
with a preliminary dissertation on the 
characters and the colloquial medium of 
the Chinese; and an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Ta-Hyok of Confucius, with a 
translation,” 1814. ‘These works lay Eu- 
ropean literature under everlasting obli- 
gations to the learned and laborious trans- 
lator. 

Dr. Marshman was the last survivor of 
those devoted men who were the founders 
of the Serampore mission. At home, Sut- 
cliffe, and Ryland, and Fuller have been 
removed from the church on earth; in 
India, Carey and Ward, and now Marsh- 
man, have ceased from their labours. 
‘¢ The fathers, where are they? and the 
prophets live not for ever.” The la- 
bours of Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
will be more fully appreciated now they 
are gone, and the tale of their gigantic 
achievements will be handed down to fu- 
ture ages with more commendation from 
the wise and the good than they received 
while living. 

All the missionary brethren in Cal- 
cutta, of all denominations, who were at 
liberty, came up to Serampore, and fol- 
lowed the remains of Dr. Marshman to 
the tomb. He was interred in the same 
burying ground in which the mortal re- 
mains of his two beloved colleagues re. 
pose. Only two days before Dr. Marsh- 
man’s death in India, a union was effected 
between the Serampore mission, and the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 





Mr. Anprew Asur. 


April. ... At Dublin, aged 82, Mr. 
Andrew Ashe, the celebrated musician. 

He was born at Lisburn in the north 
of Ireland, and educated at Woolwich, 
where at the early age of nine he showed 
a great disposition for music, and devoted 
a portion of his weekly allowance to pay 
for lessons on the violin, which he re- 
ceived from the master of the Royal Ar- 
tillery band. When he was twelve years 
old, a lawsuit, which had been pending 
for many years between a neighbouring 
nobleman and his grandfather, terminated 
so much to the disadvantage of the latter, 
that it became inconvenient for young 
Ashe to be continued at so distant a 
school, and he was accordingly recalled to 
Ireland. Previously, however, to his pro- 
posed removal, it happened that Count 
Bentinck, a member of the Duke of 
Portland’s family, and a colonel in the 
British service, became acquainted with 
his trouble and with his musical taste, 
and in consequence invited him to his 
house, and shortly after took him with 
him te Minorca, where his regiment then 
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was. The Count then procured for him 
instructions on the violin from an eminent 
Italian master ; under whom he improved 
so much that he was soon looked upon as 
a musical prodigy for his age. He next 
accompanied his protector in a long tour 
through Spain, Portugal, France, and Ger- 
many, and finally settled with him on his 
estates in Holland. Here young Ashe's 
education was particularly directed to the 
object of his becoming a confidential ser- 
vant on the Count’s estates; but the boy 
was too far advanced in music, and too 
devoted to it, to permit him to pay the 
attention requisite to complete himself 
for the intended office of land steward. 
He had now acquired a pretty general 
knowledge of various wind instruments, 
having attended the regular practice of 
his patron’s regimental band; and about 
this time he showed an evident disposition 
for the flute, but it was then so limited an 
instrument, that after considerable appli- 
cation he relinquished it, in consequence 
of its great imperfections. 

Shortly after this, the Sieur Vanhall 
arrived at the Hague from London, bring- 
ing a flute made by Potter, and announced 
a concert, in which he was to perform a 
concerto with six keys. It being the first 
of these improved instruments that had 
reached Holland, a general curiosity was 
excited to see where these keys could be 
placed on a flute, and no one was so ac- 
tively curious in this respect as young 
Ashe, who lost no time in offering his 
services on the violin, and promising the 
Count’s patronage of the concert, which 
he accordingly procured for Vanhall. 
These additional keys on Vanhall’s flute 
were in Ais hands only ornamental, as he 
had not acquired the use of them; but 
when young Ashe tried them, and found 
that they produced all the half notes as 
full and round as the tones natural to the 
instrument in its unkeyed state, he made 
up his mind to have this flute, coute gui 
coute; which he accomplished at a con- 
siderable price, by the Count’s indulgence. 
This was about the latter end of 1774, 
when Ashe had not attained his sixteenth 
year. From that period he gave up the 
violin and dedicated his entire attention 
to his newly acquired purchase. After 
some months’ application, the celebrated 
Wendling, successor to Quartz, the king 
of Prussia’s master, came to the Hague, 
of whom young Ashe had some lessons ; 
but on his second visit, Wendling told 
him his new flute was a bad one, that the 
long keys on the bottom joint spoiled the 
instrument, and that the small keys were 
of no use, particularly in quick passages. 
These observations of the master not cor- 
responding with the high ideas and expec- 
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tations the scholar entertained of its 
excellence, induced him to discontinue 
his lessons as soon as a proper respect for 
such a distinguished professor would per- 
mit. Our young aspirant had then re- 
course to his own natural genius, and, 
after a few years’ incessant application, 
became the admiration of Holland, chiefly 
from the uncommon fulness of his tone in 
those more abstruse keys in music, which 
could not be produced from the flute then 
in general use, and which perfection was, 
erroneously in a great measure, ascribed 
to the performer, without allowing a par- 
ticipation in this honour to be due to the 
great improvement in the construction of 
his instrument. 

Flushed with the admiration which he 
had experienced, Ashe now became de- 
sirous to launch into the world ; and his 
benefactor, on hearing his wishes, per- 
mitted him to go, on a handsome salary, 
as musician to Lady Torrington, then on 
the point of removing from Holland to 
Brussels. He afterwards removed into 
the household of Lord Dillon, who also 
resided in the same city. That nobleman 
was a great patron of the opera, and 
wished his musician to have the situation 
of first flute in the opera orchestra, to 
which a demur was made by the Brabant 
nobility and Flemish subscribers in gene- 
ral. Parties ran high; but there being at 
this period, 1778 and 1779, a great num- 
ber of English at Brussels, who were a 
material support to the opera, they de- 
manded a public trial of skill between the 
resident flute of the opera and young 
Ashe, which accordingly took place at the 
first rehearsal of the season; and, although 
it was admitted that the Sieur Vanhall 
was by far the most experienced musician 
and flute player, yet Ashe gained the 
general approbation and situation by his 
superiority of tone, for which he had to 
thank the improvement of his additional 
keys, inall probability, more than any pre- 
ference of emboucheur. In this school of 
musical improvement our young flutist 
remained for a few years, when an Irish 
gentleman of the name of Whyte, a great 
amateur of music, expressed the intention 
of making a grand continental tour ; and 
as Ashe was by this time a general lin- 
guist, in addition to his flute playing, Mr. 
Whyte proposed to take Ashe with him, 
which was too congenial with our young 
traveller's disposition to be declined. 
After, however, relinquishing all bis en- 
gagements, letters called Mr. Whyte back 
to Ireland, and Ashe, having long had a 
hankering after the land of his birth, from 
which he had been absent since his in- 
fancy, willingly accepted Mr. Whyte’s 
offer of emma 5 him to Dublin. 
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Not long after his arrival he was engaged 
tor the Rotunda concerts, which were then 
brilliantly supported. Here Ashe re- 
mained a few years, and the great applause 
his performance always met with, was a 
stimulus to his further improvement. 

His celebrity having for some time 
reached England, the late Mr. Salomon 
(who had, in 1791, brought over the im- 
mortal Haydn for his concerts in Hano- 
ver-square, and was anxious to have a 
suitable orchestra to execute that imcom- 
parable master’s sinfonies, which were 
composed expressly for these concerts) 
suspended the engagement of his princi- 
pal flute until he had the opportunity of 

earing Ashe; which was afforded him 
the same summer, he being engaged to 
perform at the Rotunda concerts, with a 
celebrated violoncello player of the name 
of Sperat. Salomon was so highly pleased 
with Ashe’s intonation and tone, that he 

ve him a very liberal engagement for 

anover-square ; and accordingly, in 1792, 
‘he made his first public appearance in 
London, at Salomon’s second concert, in 
a manuscript concerto of his own compo- 
sition, which was replete with such novelty 
as to excite very considerable admiration, 
After this favourable début he became and 
remained the reigning flute, both as an 
orchestra and concerto player, at all the 
established concerts in London. Upon 
the abdication of Monzani, Ashe was ap- 
pointed principal flute at the Italian opera, 
which situation he held for several years. 
He next, on the demise of Rauzzini, in 
1810, was unanimously elected diree- 
tor of the Bath concerts, which he con- 
ducted with great ability for twelve years ; 
but, in consequence of the times being 
unpropitious for public undertakings, was 
induced to relinquish their management in 
the winter of 1821-2; having lost a con- 
siderable sum by the last four years of his 
direction. 

In 1799 Ashe married a pupil of Rauz- 
zini, whose vocal excellence (as Mrs. 
Ashe) is generally known. They had a 
numerous family, and more than one of 
his daughters have been successful public 

rformers, both as vocalists, and as per- 

rmers on the harp and piano. The 
-eldest is married to a gentleman of pro- 

rty in the West Indies. Mr. Ashe's 
funeral took place on the 30th April at 
Merrion, near Dublin. 


Mr. Joun Gace Jones. 

April 4. In Somers Town, aged 67, 
Mr. John Gale Jones, the clever political 
orator. 

He was by business a surgeon and 
apothecary, and was bred to that profes- 
sion by Mr. North, of Chelsea. When 
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the breaking out of the French revolution 
inflamed the conceptions of many politi- 
cians in old England, he took a lead in 
the debating societies, where his eloquence 
and zeal made him a distinguished per- 
former. He was a member of the cele- 
brated ‘* London Corresponding Society,” 
which at one time threatened the destruc- 
tion of the most valuable institutions of 
this country. He a great powers 
of declamation, and took an active part in 
Westminster politics during the period 
when Sir Francis Burdett rendered him- 
self so conspicuous. His connexion with 
the British Forum,where questions of the 
most ticklish nature were openly dis- 
cussed, brought him into collision with 
the House of Commons; he was com. 
mitted to Newgate, Feb. 21, 1810, for 
the publication of a scurrilous bandbill ; 
and after two unsuccessful motions for his 
release made by Sir Francis Burdett 
amended by Mr. Sheridan) and Sir S. 
omilly, he was only liberated by the 
prorogation of Parliament on the 2Ist of 
June, which was the same day that Sir 
Francis Burdett by the same circumstance 
was released from the Tower. 

In 1810 was published “ A Warning to 
the Frequenters of Debating Societies ; 
being a History of the Rise and Progress 
of those Societies, with a Report of the 
Trial and Conviction of John Gale Jones, 
the Manager of the British Forum.” 

The following are the titles of Mr. 
Jones’s publications :—Sketch of a Speech 
at the Westminster Forum, 1794. A 
Political Tour through Kent for the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 1796. An Oration on 
the character of Washington, 1797. Ob- 
servations on the Tussis Convulsiva, or 
Hooping Cough, 1798. Invocation to 
Edward Quin, esq. 1804. Five Letters 
to the Right Hon. G. Tierney, 1806. 

A satirical poem, with notes, on the 
members of the Society of the Eccentrics, 
published about thirty years ago, gave con- 
siderable offence at the time to those 
whom he lampooned. 

His style of speaking was very capti- 
vating. His voice was good, and he had 
words at will; and if, as Mr, Fox said, 
a good speech ought never to read well, 
his speeches were super-excellent, for, 
defying analysis, the reporter could make 
very little of them. The ear, however, 
was tickled by a concatenation of sweet 
sounds. We believe one of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s first efforts was the conducting 
the defence of Mr. Gale Jones, who was 
tried at the Warwick assizes, about the 
time Mr. Hardy, Mr. Horne Tooke, and 
others were tried in London. 

He had long resided at Somers Town ; 
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and for many years had taken no part in 
politics. In private life Mr. Gale Jones 
is described as cheerful, amiable, and un- 
assuming ; instructive in his conversation, 
a scholar, and a gentleman. 





Dr. Watson. 


Feb. 12. At New York, aged 72, James 
Watson, who in 1817 was tried for High 
Treason, together with Thistlewood, 
Preston, and Hooper. 

The features of the conspiracy with 
which they were charged will be found 
fully detailed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Old Series, vol. LXxvi. ii. 556, vol. 
Lxxvu. i. 560, 625. It originated with 
a society calling themselves Spenceans, 
whose objects were an agrarian law and 
equal division of property. The means 
by which this end was to be effected were 
the arming of the discontented artisans 
of the metropolis, and the seizure of the 
Bank and the Tower, ‘The assemblages, 
as is well kno..n, took place in Spa 
Fields, a site which shortly after became 
a part of this vast metropolis; their 
operations proceeded no further than the 
robbery of several gunsmiths’ shops. 

Watson was a chemist and apothecary, 
and therefore called Doctor: he resided 
in Hyde-street, Bloomsbury. His son 
was also one of the most violent and ac- 
tive confederates. The riots were brought 
toa crisis on the 2nd Dec. 1816; on the 
evening of which day. Dr. Watson was 
apprehended at Highgate, being sus- 
agp to be a footpad. His son effected 

is escape. ‘The trial of the prisoners 
did not commence till the 9th of June, 
1817, when it was determined that the 
trial of Dr. Watson should take place 
first. His counsel were Mr, Wetherell 
and Serjeant Copley (since Sir Charles 
Wetherell and Lord Lyndhurst) ; and 
after the trial bad lasted a whole week, 
he was acquitted, when the Attorney- 
general declined to proceed with the pro- 
secution of the other prisoners. Hooper 
died at the end of the same year in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, when Watson and 
his other associates attended his funeral 
(see Gent. Mag. Lxxvut. ii. 635). They 
continued their seditious meetings at in- 
tervals, with the aid of their friend 
“orator Hunt,” the late M.P. for Pres- 
ton, until the capture of Thistlewood, at 
the head of the Cato-street conspirators, 
in Feb, 1820, and his capital punishment 
in the following April, at length dis- 
solved the unholy alliance. 

Watson was not implicated on that 
occasion, but he shortly after retired to 
America, where he endured many vicis- 
situdes, living, at different times, in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, Florida, Charleston, &c. His 
widow was at St. Louis, unaware of the 
death of her husband, who died in the 
New York Hospital, and was followed 
to the grave by a few friends on the 14th 
of February. His son, who was sus- 
pected of shooting Mr. Platt, in Beeck- 
with the gunsmith’s shop on Snowhill, 
during the riots of 1816, died two years 
since. 





Mr. James Broan. 

July 11. In Drury-lane, aged 53, Mr. 
James Broad, furnishing coach-iron. 
monger, a member of the Numismatic 
Society, and a man of infinite taste as a 
collector of Greek and Roman coins. 

His knowledge on numismatic subjects 
was scarcely inferior to that of his friend 
the late Mr. Matthew Young ; whose loss 
to collectors, had it pleased Providence 
to spare Mr. Broad, would have been ina 
great measure supplied, could he have been 
prevailed upon to change his business 
from that of un ironmonger to a dealer in 
coins. As an amateur his collection was 
very extensive, both of coins and books ; 
and will shortly be submitted to public 
competition. It may be added, that the 
immense collection of coins of every de- 
scription, the Numismatic Library (one 
of the best in Europe), and the fine collec- 
tion of prints, formed by the late Mr. 
Matthew Young, will also, during the 
next season, pass under the hammer of 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 42, the Rev. Robert Walker Bam- 
ford, B.D. Vicar of Bishopton, co. Dur- 
ham, to which he was presented in 1825 
by the Governors of Sherburn hospital, 
and a Minor Canon of Durham cathedral. 
Many admirable papers on Educational 
and Religious Statistics, which have ap- 
peared in the periodical press, were his 
compositions. These ond, his Scriptural 
Dictionary (the result of patient toil, and 
of that rare steadiness of purpose which 
was his characteristic), have lightened the 
labours of thousands engaged in collecting 
information and giving instruction, who 
never knew to whose pen they were in- 
debted. 

Aged 52, the Rev. John Bayley, late 
Fellow and ‘Tutor of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge. He was first a member of 
Trinity college, when he took the degree 
of B.A. 1809 as fifth Wrangler, and, 
having been elected a Fellow of Emanuel, 
proceeded to the degree of M. A. in 1812. 

At Cockermouth, the Rev. John Benn, 
late Assistant Curate of St. Nicholas’ 
chapel, Whitehaven. He was a native of 
Middletown, near Whitchaven. 
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Aged 73, the Rev. William Bissil, 
Vicar of Whissendine, Rutlandshire, and 
Rector of Folkesworth, Huntingdonshire, 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786, M.A. 1791; was instituted 
to the latter living in 1803, and to the 
former in 1820. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Rowland Blayney, 
for 43 years incumbent of the donative 
chapel of Birch, in Warrington, near 
Manchester. 

The Rev. Thomas Hancorne, Vicar of 
Newcastle, Rector of Michaelston-le- Pitt, 
and Rector of Barry, all in Glamorgan- 
shire. He was instituted to Michaelston 
in 1781, to Barry in 1792, and to New- 
castle, on the presentation of the Lord 
Chancellor, in 1795. 

The Rev. John Gustavus Handcock, 
Rector of Annaduff, co. Leitrim ; nephew 
to Lord Viscount Castlemaine. He 
was the third son of Richard Handcock, 
esq. by Anne, dau. of Arthur French, of 
French Park, co. Roscommon, esq. ; and 
he married in 1827 Frances-Flood, dau. 
of J. H. Jessop, of Doory-hall, co. Long- 
ford, esq. and niece to Sir Fred. Flood, 


art. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Robert Houseman, 
for more than forty years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Anne’s, Lancaster, which 
chapelry he resigned in 1837, 

The Rey. D. John Jones, Curate of 
Merthyr- Tydvil, Glamorganshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Martin, late Vicar 
of Moorby, Lincolnshire, to which he was 
presented in 1798 by Dr. Vernon, then 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

The Rev. Thomas Meade, Rector of 
Templetrina, co. Cork. 

Aged 55, the Rev. Walter Poole, Vicar 
of Moulton, near Northampton, to which 
he was presented in 1836, 

At Barnstaple, aged 67, the Rev. One- 
siphorus Sheers Saunders, M.A. formerly 
Curate of Ashford. 

At. Paris, the Rev. Francis Roach 
Spragge, late Vicar of Combe St. Nicho- 
las, Somerset. He was formerly Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1808, as 13th Wrangler, 
M.A, 1811, and was presented to his 
living in 1823 by the late Bishop Ryder, 
as Dean of Wells. 

The Rev. Joseph Stack, Fellow of 
Trinity college, Dublin, a gentleman much 
distinguished for his attainments as a 
scholar, and highly respected for his qua- 
lities as a man, 

Aged 29, the Rev. Thomas Taggart, 
M.A. Curate of Dundonald, co. Down, 
Ireland. 

The Rev. William Tremenhere, for 26 
years Vicar of Madron with Moryal, 
Cornwall, 
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March 16. At Hoby, Leicestershire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Henry Browne, for 
5+ years Rector of that place, and also 
Rector of Aylestone. He was the fourth 
member of his family who had in succes- 
sion held the rectory of Hoby, from the 
year 1722 (see Nichols’s History of Lei- 
cestershire, vol. iii. p. 267), and succeeded 
in 1784 his uncle the Rev. Henry Browne, 
on his own petition. In 1820 he was 
presented to the rectory of Aylestone 
(worth more than 800/. a year) by the 
Duke of Rutland. 

April 14, At 'Townhead, aged 80, the 
Rev. Henry Wiglesworth, for 56 years 
Rector of Slaidburn, Yorkshire, to which 
he was collated in 1782, on his own peti- 
tion. He was of Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1781, as 9th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1784. 

April 15. Aged 29, the Rev. David 
Richards, Vicar of Aberavonand Baglan, 
Glamorganshire. He was the eldest son 
of the late Mr. John Richards, of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil; who presented him to his 
living in 1832. 

April 18. At Rottingdean, Sussex, 
aged 75, the Rev. Thos. Redman Hooker, 
D.D. Vicar of that parish. He was born 
in London, the son of Thomas Hooker, 
esq.; entered at Oriel college, Oxford, 
1780 ; graduated B.A. 1784, M. A. 1786, 
B. and D.D. 1810; and was presented to 
Rottingdean in 1792. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Peter Inchbald, 
LL.D. of Adwick-hall, near Doncaster. 

At his father’s residence, Castellmawr, 
in the parish of Trelech, aged 31, the 
Rev. David James, Curate of Wenvoe 
and Merthyr-dovan, Glamorganshire. 

At Newton Valence, Hants, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. Edmund White, Vicar 
of that parish, with Hawkley. He was 
matriculated of Oriel college, Oxford, 
in 1782; graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1789 ; and was instituted to his living in 
1795 on his own petition. 

April 19. At Bridgwater, the Rev. 
John Dawes, formerly Master of the 
Grammar School in that town. 

April 20. Aged 78, the Rev. John 
Knipe, for fifty-three years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Middleton, Westmorland, to which 
he was presented in 1785 by the Vicar of 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 

April 22. The Rev. Isaae Kitchen, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Ipswich, to which 
he was instituted in 1833. 

April 23. At Bingfield, co. Cavan, 
Treland, in his 50th year, the Rev. Joseph 
Story, Rector of Cavan. 

April 25, Aged 57, the Rev. George 
Berry Godbold, Rector of Greatham, 
Hants. He was matriculated of Exeter 
college, Oxford, in 1805; and, afterwards 
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removed to Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1810, M.A. 
1813, and was instituted to Greatham, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1814. 

April 25. Accidentally drowned in 
the canal which passes through his parish, 
when passing over a foot bridge, the Rev. 
William Hardwicke, Rector of Outwell, 
Cambridgeshire, the senior magistrate of 
the hundred of Wisbeach, and a justice 
of the peace for the counties of Norfolk 
and Lincoln, and the Isle of Ely. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1799; was collated to Outwell in 
1803 by Dr. Yorke, then Bishop of Ely. 

May 1. Aged 94, the Rev. Francis 
Barnes, D.D. for fifty years Master of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. He was 
educated at Eton; was thence elected 
to King’s college, Cambridge, in 1763; 
proceeded to the degrees of B.A. 1768, 
M.A. 1771, B.D. 1784, and was some 
time Curate of Wattisham, one of the 
College curacies in Suffolk. In 1780 he 
was ‘Taxor of the University, and in 
1788 he was elected Master of Peter- 
house. The venerable gentleman also 
held the Professorship of Casuistry, to 
which he was elected in 1813, Dr. 
Barnes was an elegant scholar, and was 
endeared to all who knew him, by the 
cheerfulness of his disposition, the easy 
urbanity of his manners, and his ready 
kindness to all, of whatever rank and 
order, who could benefit by his assist- 
ance. 

May 5. At Melcombe Bingham, Dor- 
set, aged 84, the Rev. George Bingham, 
son of the Rev. William Bingham, of 
Camely, Somerset, and grandson of the 
late Col. Archibald Bingham. 

May 6. At Derby, aged 75, the Rev. 
Thomas Cornthwaite, late Vicar of Crich, 
Derbyshire, to which he was presented 
in 1801 by Sir Wm. Dixie, Bart. 

May 7. At Hereford, aged 77, the 
Rey. John Clution, D.D. a Canon Resi- 
dentiary of that Cathedral, for fifty-four 
years Rector of Kinnersley, and Vicar of 
Lugwardine ; and a very active and use- 
ful magistrate. He was a son of Henry 
Clutton, esq. of Birmingham ; was ma- 
triculated of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1778; graduated B.A, 1782, M.A. 
1789, B.D. 1809, D.D. 1810; was pre- 
sented to Kinnersley in 1784 by Mrs. 
M. E. Clarke, and to Lugwardine. in 
1831 by the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ford. His body was interred on the 
15th May in the family vault at Kin- 
nersley. 

At Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire, aged 
35, the Rev. Henry Stonhouse Vigor, 
Rector of that parish, and Prebendary 
of Ledbury, He was the eldest son of 


the late Rev. Timothy Stonhouse Vigor, 
son of the late Sir James Stonhouse, 

art.); and was great-nephew to the 
late Dr. Huntingford, Bishop of Here- 
ford, by whom he was collated to the 
rectory of Eaton Bishop in 1830. He 
married a daughter of J. Taylor Gor- 
don, M.D. late of Clifton. 

May 10. The Rev. Joseph Fayrer, 
Vicar of St. Tethe, Cornwall. He was 
ason of the late Joseph Fuyrer, esq. of 
Harmony Hill, Milnthorp. He was of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, "B.A. 1809, as 
second Senior Optime, M. A. 1817; and 
was collated to his living in 1830 by Dr. 
Carey, then Bp. of Exeter. 

May 13. At Brisley, Norfolk, aged 
67, the Rev. John Maul, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, Rector of Brisley, and Vicar of 
Gateley, Norfolk. He was formerly a 
Fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1793 as 16th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1797; and he was pre- 
sented to his united livings by that So- 
ciety in 1814. 

May \7. At Colne, Lancashire, aged 
71, the Rey. William Wilkinson, formerly 
for many years Curate of that chapelry, 
which he was obliged to resign about 
thirty years ago, on account of the loss 
of his sight. 

May 21. At Guildford, the Rev. 
Henry Parr Beloe, Rector of St, Mary’s, 
in that town. He was the youngest son 
of the late Rev. W. Beloe, the well- 
known ‘‘ Sexagenarian,” who died in 1817, 
and of whom a memoir and character are 
given in Gent. Mag. old Series, vol. 
LXXXVIL. i, 371, ii. 245. Mr. Beloe re- 
ceived the name of Parr, from the Jearned 
Doctor, who had been his father’s school- 
master, and was then his intimate friend. 
Mr. B. was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A.1812 ; and was presented 
to his living in 1824 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

May 22. At Portlock, Somersetshire, 
aged 48, the Rev. Anthony James Clarke, 

ector of that parish. He was the 
youngest son of the late Nathaniel Good- 
ing Clarke, esq. barrister-at-law, of the 
Midland circuit, and brother to Nath. 
Richard Clarke, esq. now Recorder of 
Lincoln, He was of Christ's college, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1814, M.A. 1817; was 
formerly Minister of St. Peter’s church, 
Birmingham; and was presented to Port- 
lock in 1831 by the Lord Chancellor. 

May 26. At Tor, Devonshire, aged 
32, the Rev. J. 7. Kitson. 

May 29. At Bath, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. George Sealey Baldwin, LL.D. 
Rector of Inchegeela and St. Paul’s, Cork. 

June 1. At Lamborne Place, Berks, 
the Rev, Ldenry Hippesiey, late Fellow 
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of All Souls’ college, Oxford. He was 
the son of the Rev. Mr. Hippesley, for- 
merly Rector of Stowin the Wold, Glou- 
cestershire. He took the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford in 1803. He married the dau. 
of Mr. Rawlinson, of Chedlington, co. 
Oxford; and some time since succeeded 
to a considerable property at Lamborne. 

Junel. Inthe Close, Lichfield, aged 
76, the Rev. John Newling, Canon Re- 
sidentiary of that cathedral, Rector of 
Ditehingham, Norfolk, and Chaplain to 
Viscount Sydney. ‘This excellent and 
accomplished man was formerly a Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1785, as 12th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1789, B.D. 1797; was 
presented to the rectory of Ditchingham 
in 1802 by the Duke of Norfolk on the 
nomination of St. John’s college ; and to 
his ecanonry at Lichfield in 1807. 

June 2. At Drayton Beauchamp, 
Bucks, aged 42, the Rev. Charles Samuel 
Woodd, Rector of that parish. He was 
the eldest son of the Tate Rev. Basil 
Woodd, and was presented to his living 
in 1831 by Mrs. S. Manners. 

June 4. In London, aged 48, the Rev. 
John Anderton, \ate of Dimsdale, Staf- 
fordshire. He was the fourth son of the 
late William Anderton, esq. of Moseley 
Wake Green; was matriculated of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, in 1807; and gra- 
duated B.A. 1810, M.A. 1813. 

Aged 87, the Rev. Thomas & Beckett 
Turner, for fifty-six years Perpetual 
Curate of Wootton Underwood, Bucks, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Bucking. 
ham, and the oldest magistrate of that 
county. He was the son of Thomas a 
Beckett, esq. of West Lavington, Wilts, 
and pvt | the name of Turner; was 
matriculated at Brazenose college, Ox- 
ford, in 1768; graduated B.A. 1772, 
M.A. 1778 ; and was presented to Woot- 
ton by the late Marquess of Buckingham 
in 1782. Mr. Turner performed the 
duties of his church until within three 
years of his death, and was much beloved 
and respected by all his parishioners. 
The living is of very little value, not more 
than £70 per annum. The Marquis of 
Chandos attended his funeral, and it is 
understood that the Duke, his father, has 
expressed his intention to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the deceased. 
Mr. Turner died very rich in estates and 
personal property, which are bequeathed 
to his relatives: he was never married, 
and has left one brother, William a 
Beckett, esq. of Wantage, and one sister, 
Mrs, Cleobury, widow of the Rev. John 
Cleobury, formerly Vicar of St. Helen's, 
Abingdon. 

June, In his 70th year, the Rey. 
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William Homer, Vicar of Wolfhamcote, 
Warwickshire, and Second Master of the 
Free Grammar School at Great Apple- 
by, Leicestershire. He was formerly of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1789 as 17th Senior Op- 
time, M.A. 1793. 

At his father’s house in Nottingham, 
aged 34, the Rev. Thomas Nixon, 
Vicar of Great Dalby, Leicestershire. 
He entered as a Commoner of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, in 1823, graduated B. A. 
1827, M.A. 1829, and was presented to 
his living by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
on the resignation of the Rev. Charles 
Nixon. 

June 9. The Rev. Thomas Downe, 
Vicar of Lydden, Kent. He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1791 as 3d Junior Optime; and was eol- 
lated to his living by the Abp. of Canter- 
bury in 1814, 

In Woburn-place, Russell-square, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Francis Ellis, 
Rector of Rockland St. Mary, Norfolk. 
He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1785 as 11th Wrangler, M.A. 1788, B.D. 
1796, and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1818. 

At Reaseheath, Cheshire, the Rev. 
Henry Tomkinson, Vicar of Acton and 
Rector of Davenham in that county. He 
was the 3d son of Henry Tomkinson, of 
Dorfold, esq. by Anne, dau. and heiress 
of John Darlington, of Aston, esq. ; was 
of Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 1822, was 
resented to Acton in 1820 by Adm. Tol- 
emache, and to Davenham (where he sue- 
ceeded his uncle the Rey. James Tom- 
kinson) in 1822. 

June 10, At Osmotherley, near North- 
allerton, aged 74, the Rev. James Brown, 
Viear of that parish, to which he was 
collated in 1828 by Dr. Van Mildert, 
then Bishop of Durham. By the late 
transfer of Northallerton and Allerton- 
shire from the diocese of Durham, the 
Bishop of Ripon has now become the 
patron of this living. 

June 12. At Harfleur (or at Honfleur), 
the Rev. Benjamin Churchill, Rector of 
Northleigh, Oxfordshire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Appledram, Sussex. e was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1801; 
was presented to Northleigh in 1810 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, and to Apple- 
dram in 1820 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester. 

June 15, Aged 44, the Rev. William 
Hett, Vicar of Elksley, Nottinghamshire. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821; and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1825 by the Duke 
of Newcastle, 
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June 16. At Clifton, aged 68, the 
Rev. Mark Nicholson, for twenty-five 
years President of Codrington college, 
Barbadoes. He was theson of Mr. Jobn 
Nicholson, of Barton in Westmerland ; 
was matriculated of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, in 1790, and graduated B.A. 1795, 
M.A. 1797. 

June 17. In Mornington - crescent, 
Hampstead Road, aged 48, the Rev. 
Francis Ellaby, Minister of Perey Cha- 
pel, Tottenham Court Road. He was 
of Catharine hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1822, 
M.A. 18.... 

June 22. At Liewesog, near Denbigh, 
the Rev. Frederick Griffith, Rector of 
Llangar, co. Merioneth. He entered as 
a Commoner of Jesus college, Oxford, in 
1818, and took the degree of B.A. in 
1822; he was lately collated to his living 
by the Bp. of St. Asaph. 

June 23. At Kilmakea glebe, co. Wex- 
ford, aged 74, the Rev. Joseph Miller. 

June 24, At Landport, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 76, the Rev. R. H. Cumyns, 
for many years a resident in Portsea, and 
the highly respected minister of Saint 
George's Chapel, afterwards curate of St. 
Mary’s Church, and latterly, from 1828, 
of All Saints’ Chapel, Landport. Seve- 
ral gentlemen of the town and neighbour. 
hood, who were his scholars when he 
kept the Grammar School in St. George’s 
Square, followed his remains to the grave, 
and intend to erect a tablet to his memory 
in All Saints’ Chapel. 

July 1. Aged 95, the Rev. A. Hinton, 
for 63 years Perpetual Curate of Nor- 
wood, Middlesex, and for the same period 
Vicar of Grandborough, Bucks. 

July 3. The Rev. John Bishop, Mi- 
nor Canon and Precentor of Gloucester, 
and Vicar of St. Mary de Lode in that 
city. He was a native of Gloucester ; 
was matriculated of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, in 1803, then removed to Pem- 
broke college, and took the degree of 
B.A, and afterwards migrated to St. Pe- 
ter’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1805, as 8th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1809. He was presented to the 
vicarage of St. Mary-de-Lode, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Gloucester in 1828. By 
the death of this gentleman the Chapter 
of Gloucester has lost a useful and intel- 
ligent member, and the society of the 
city and neighbourhood an amiable and 
ingenuous friend and companion. 

July 4. On his way from Penzance 
to St. Ives, to attend a Church Mission- 
ary Meeting, the Rev. Charles Neet, for- 
merly Chaplain at Leghorn, and late Cu- 
rate of Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts. He 
was thrown from a carriage, and received 
a concussion of the brain, and expired in 
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afew hours. He has left a widow and 
one son. 

July 5. At Southoe, Huntingdon- 
shire, aged 78, the Rev. Robert Pointer, 
Rector of Southoe with Hail Weston, 
Rector of Boxworth, Cambridgeshire, and 
a Prebendary of Lincoln. He was of 
Sidney college, Cambridge, B.A. 1783, 
M.A. 1787. He was instituted to Box- 
worth in 1791, to Southoe (in his own 
patronage) in 1797, and to the Prebend 
of Welton Westhall, in the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, in 1803. 

July 8. At Brackley, aged 43, the 
Rev. Anselm Jones, Vicar of Stockton on 
the Forest, Yorkshire. He waa of Trin. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821; 
and was presented to his living in 1824 
by the Rev. T. B. Woodman, Prebendary 
of ene in the cathedral church of 

ork. 

At Welling, Kent, the Rev. Ste- 
phen Tucker, Vicar of Borden in that 
county, and Rector of Markshall, Essex. 
He was of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 
1785, as 12th Junior Optime, M. A. 1788 ; 
was presented to Borden in 1797, and to 
Markshall in 1800. 

July 9. At Newbury, Berks, the Rey. 
James Roe, Rector of that parish, and 
for more than fifty years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Dorchester, Oxfordshire. He was 
of Brazenose college, M.A. 1793; was 
instituted to Dorchester in 1'787. 

July 12. Aged 70, the Rev. James 
Saunders, D.C.1. Reetor of Kirtlington, 
Oxfordshire. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Oxford ; where he 
graduated B.C.L. 1796, D.C.L. 1800; 
and was presented to his living by that 
college in 1810. 

July 15, At Huxham parsonage, De- 
vonshire (the residence of his son-in-law 
the Rey. J. Jolland), aged 71, the Rev. 
Bartholemew Goe, Vicar of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. He was of Catharine hall, 
Camb. B. A. 1790 as 13th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1822; and was presented to Boston 
in 1817 by the corporation of that town. 
By the death of this gentleman, the pre- 
sentation to the vicarage of Boston lapses 
to the Bishop of the diocese, the town- 
council not having been enabled to sell 
the living, owing to the difficulty of ascer- 
taining its actual value. A memorial in 
favour of the Rev. M. Robinson, signed 
by upwards of 300 persons in two days, 
has been forwarded to the Bishop. The 
vicarage itself is of trifling value, but the 
corporation usually appointed the Vicar 
for the time being to be one of the Pres. 
byters who are endowed by royal charter, 
and whose stipends are paid out of the 
charity lands, thus adding upwards of 
200/. a-year to the income of the ineum- 
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bent. Now, however, the corporation 
and the charity trustees are distinct 
bodies ; the Bishop, so far as the presenta- 
tion to the living is concerned, standing 
in the place of the former, and the trus- 
tees retaining the right to appoint who- 
ever they may please (whether Vicar or 
not) to the office of Presbyter or Lecturer. 

July 17. Aged 75, the Rev. John Over- 
ton, Rector of St. Crux and St. Margaret 
in the city of York. He was of Magda- 
len coll, Camb. B. A. 1790, M. A. 1803; 
and was presented to both his livings in 
York in 1802 by the Lord Chancellor. 

July 22. At Brighton, the Rev. Robert 
Collett, of Westerham, Kent. He was 
of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1803, as 4th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1806. 

July 23. At Seal, Kent, aged 74, the 
Rev. Gervas Whitehead, Vicar of Kem- 
sing-cum-Seal, and Vicar of All Saints, 
Cambridge. He was formerly Fellow of 
Jesus coll. Camb. where he graduated 
B.A. 1785, as 11th Senior Optime, and 
2d Chancellor’s medallist, M.A. 1788 ; he 
was presented to his church in Cambridge 
in 1809 by his college, and to that in Kent 
in 1816 by the Earl of Plymouth. He 
was Chaplain in ordinary.to the late 
Duchess of Dorset. 

Lately. At Oldham, aged 62, the Rev. 
William Winter, for forty years Minister 
of St. Peter’s chapel, Oldham, for twenty- 
seven of St. John’s, Hey, Ashton-under- 
Line, and nineteen years Master of the 
grammar school at Oldham. The chapels 
it that town are in the presentation of the 
Rector of Prestwich, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 26. Aged 26, M. S. Milton, 
esq. author of ‘“ The Ocean Bride,” 
‘© The Songs of the Prophecies,” &c. 
son of John Milton, esq. of Highmoor 
Cottage, near Wigton. a 

May 13. In Clarges-street, Piccadilly, 
after a long and severe illness, borne 
with exemplary patience and resignation, 
aged '70, Zachary Macauley, esq. F.R.S. 
&c. For more than forty years the de- 
ceased dedicated his eminent talents and 
active energies, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Buxton, and other distinguished philan- 
thropists, in the question of Slavery Abo- 
lition, and, like Mr. Wilberforce, lived to 
see his efforts crowned with success. He 
was father to Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macauley, esq. late one of the Supreme 
Council of India. 

May 2\. At his house in Lower 
Clapton, aged 38, William Clark Boyd, 
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esq. whose deeply regretted and sudden 
death was occasioned by locked-jaw, from 
the injuries received in a fall from his 
horse. 

May 22. Aged 38, Joseph Foster 
Barham, esq. of Queen Ann-st. Stock- 
bridge-house, Hants, and Triewm, Pem- 
brokeshire; son of the late J. F. Bar- 
ham, esq. M.P. for Stockbridge, and 
Lady Caroline Tufton, sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Thanet. In 1832 he unsuc- 
cessfully contested the representation of 
Westimerland with the Lowthers. 

May 30, At Walworth, Francis Tal- 
bot, esq. eldest son of the late Captain 
George Talbot, R.N. It is stated “that 
he was descended, in a direct line, from 
the Duke of Shrewsbury ; if so, of course 
his descent was illegitimate. 

June 2. In Bethlehem-hospital, Jona- 
than Martin, the man who set fire to 
York Minster, on the 2d Feb. 1829. 
His death was sudden, caused by a disease 
of the heart. For the last two or three 
years he had been very quiet in his de- 
meanour, and spent a great portion of his 
time in reading Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
to which he was particularly partial. He 
was a native of Hexham, and brother to 
John Martin, so deservedly celebrated 
for his magnificent pictorial creations. 
Jonathan was between 50 and 60 years of 


age. 

June 11. In Sidmouth-st. Regent-sq. 
aged 54, W. Shilleto, esq. of Jamaica. 

June 12. At the Old Hummums, Co- 
vent Garden, from apoplexy, Richard 
Pering, esq. of Exmouth, formerly Clerk 
of the Cheque at Sheerness and Ply- 
mouth, an active magistrate of the coun- 


ty of Devon. He possessed considerable 
literary and scientific acquirements and 
obtained several patents for valuable in- 
ventions, particularly that of the improved 
anchor known by his name, which is used 
in every ship in her Majesty’s Navy, and 
has been the means of saving many thou- 
sands of lives, and property to an immense 
extent. He was a gentleman of high 
honour and integrity, and universally es- 
teemed. 

June 13. In Sloane-st. Martha, relict 
of S. 'Tyssen, esq. of Narborough-hall, 
Nortolk. 

June 14. At St. George’s Hospital, 
aged 68, Col. Michael Horace Camp- 
bell, who was found wounded and bleed- 
ing, five days before, near the Knights- 
bridge-barracks. There was no doubt 
that the deceased had, under the influ- 
ence of wine, fallen down where he was 
found, and that the fall had produced 
concussion of the brain. 

June 15. At Walworth, aged 83, C. 
Alsager, esq. 
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At Haverstock-hill, aged 22, Agnes 
Cardine, second surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam a Beckett, esq. of Golden-sq. 

In Craven-st. aged 58, William Frazer 
Price, esq. army agent. 

June 16. At Gloucester-pl. W. Mor- 
timer, esq. eldest son of the late G. Mor- 
timer, esq. of Fonthill. 

Aged 86, Mary, relict of John Grif- 
fith, esq. of Teddington. 

June l7. At York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 65, James Rix Hoffmann, esq. 

June 18. Atthe Portland Hotel, aged 
58, David Clark, esq. late of Calcutta. 

AtClapham, aged 57, Mr. Sam. Rixon, 
late of Cockspur-st. 

June 20. At Parson’s Green, aged 25, 
John, only son of John Daniel, esq. He 
entered as Commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1831, and proceeded B.A. 
Grand Compounder, June 6, 1835; at 
the Examinations, in Easter Term in 
that year, he was placed in the 3d Class 
in lit. humanioribus. 

June 23. At Kensington, aged 36, 
Thomas Hardwick Merriman, esq. of 
Southampton-st. Bloomsbury. 

Aged 80, J. Greenwood, esq. of La- 
vender-hill, Clapham. 

On Carlton House-terrace, aged 73, 
the Most Hon. Georgiana Charlotte 
dowager Marchioness Cholmondeley, 
Joint Hereditary Great Chamberlain of 
England. Her ladyship was the younger 
daughter and eventually co-heir of Pere- 
gtine third Duke of Ancaster, by Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Panton, esq. ; was mar- 
ried in 1791 to George- James first Mar- 
quess Cholmondeley, and left his widow 
in 1827, having had issue the present 
Marquess, Lord William Henry Chol- 
mondeley, and one daughter, now de- 
ceased, who was married to Col. Hugh 
Seymour. In right of her ladyship, her 
husband, in the reign of George the 
Third, and her son in that of William 
the Fourth, held the office of Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England. 
Her ladyship was formerly a Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 
to which office, and the Marquess (then 
Earl) to that of Chamberlain of the 
Household to the Prince, they were 
appointed on their Royal Highnesses’ 
marriage in 1795. (See a memoir of the 
Marquess in Gent. Mag. vol. LXxxvul. 
i. 463.) 

June 25. Aged 34, Marianne, wife of 
Dr. Roberts, of New Bridge-st. dau. of 
Mr, Pindar Simpson, of Old Burling- 
ton-street. 

In the Hackney-road, aged 82, Capt. 
Geo. Robinson, KN. He obtained his 
first commission in 1790, and lost a leg 
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whilst serving as second Lieut. of the 
Thames 32, in an action with the Uranie, 
Oct. 24, 1793. He was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in 1795, and in 1796 
obtained a pension of 91/. 5s., increased 
in 1816 to 200/. 

In Gloucester-p]. Juliana, dau. of the 
late John Thresher, esq. of Fareham. 

At Highbury-terrace, in his 82d year, 
Banister Flight, esq. 

June 26. At Holloway, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Langham, esq. for many years a 
respectable solicitor in Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Holborn. 

In Burton-st. Margaret, relict of Wal- 
ter Trevelyan, esq. of Netherwitton, Nor- 
thumberland, and dau. of the late Rich. 
Hichens, esq. of Poltair, Cornwall. 

In Devonshire-st. Charlotte, wife of 
Sir Molyneux Hyde Nepean, Bart. of 
Loders, Dorset. Her maiden name was 
Tilghman, and she was married in 1813. 
Also on the 16th July, at Eartham in 
Sussex, aged 22, Charlotte, their eldest 
daughter. 

At Hyde-park-terrace, aged 7, George- 
Harpur, second son of Sir G. Crewe, 
Bart. M.P. 

In Saville-row, aged 86, Lieut.-Col. 
William Allen, 

June 27. At Bayswater, aged 48, the 
relict of Major Blewitt, of Liantarnam 
Abbey, Monmouthshire. 

June 28. At Kensington, John Fisher, 
esq. of Dorset-sq. 

At the house of her son-in-law Wil- 
liam Kew, esq. in the Wandsworth-road, 
aged 67, Sarah, relict of Edward Hodges, 
esq. of Clapham Cottage. 

June 29. On the day after the Coro- 
nation, after riding that day in the pro- 
cession, in his 63d year, Mr. William 
Lee, High Constable of Westminster. 
He had for many years fulfilled his ar- 
duous public duties with a zeal and in- 
tegrity which must be known to all who 
have had occasion to attend either the 
houses of Parliament or public meetings 
in Westminster, Before he became High 
Constable he carried on business at Char- 
ing Cross as a hosier and batter, and 
was highly respected by all who knew 
him, He was the author of a volume of 


poetry. or 

In Great Ormond-st. in his 30th year, 
Charles, third son of Wentworth Malim, 
esq. of Southampton-row. 

Lately. Aged 50, Capt. Nich. Chad- 
wick, 13th Light Inf. brother to Captain 
Chadwick, of Stamford. He had recently 
returned from India, where he served for 
many years. Few men of his age had 
seen so much active service: he was at 
Walcheren, —- Java, Isleof France, 
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Waterloo, Bhurtpore, and many other im- 
portant engagements, and was universally 
beloved by his brother officers. 

At Stoke Newington, Anna, wife of 
the Rev. R. Aitken, dau. of the late Lt.- 
Col. Eyres, of Warrington. 

At Turnham Green, aged 82, Henry 
Hewetson, esq. a native of Ravenstone- 
dale, in Westmerland. He died worth 
nearly a million of money, and amongst va- 
rious legacies, bequeathed to six nephews 
and nieces, residing in his native parish 
and the adjoining parish of Orton, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

Henry Templer, esq. for many years 
an extensive merchant in the East India 
free trade, and lately owner of Buckland 
Filleigh, Devon. 

July 1. At Poland-st. aged 68, Lucy, 
widow of C. Aston, esq. 

July 3. At the house of her niece 
Mrs. Parke, in Howland-st. Mary, widow 
of Rev. Thomas Exon, Vicar of Creech, 
Som. 

In the Fleet Prison, after many years’ 
confinement, aged 73, Mr. Howard, late- 
¥ of the well-known firm of Howard and 

ibbs, annuity and money agents. He 
was for many years a hair dresser in the 
High-street, Oxford. For some years 
he lived in great style in London, and at 
one time had accumulated a large property. 

July 4. At Canonbury-pl. aged 72, 
Thomas Swain, esq. of Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry, an eminent solicitor. 

July 5. At Russell-sq. aged 70, Eli- 
zabeth, wid. of Jas. Stodart, esq. F.R.S. 

In Beaumont-street, aged 60, James 
Hugo Greenwell, esq. 

In Gloucester-terr. aged 78, N. Paton, 


esq. 
In South-st. Finsbury-sq. and of Ba- 


singhall-st. aged 53, H. Hughes, esq. 

July 7. Mrs. Catharine Fox, of Mon- 
tagu-place, daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Fox, of Etton, Beverley. 

July 10. In Upper Brook-st. aged 16, 
Jane Newman, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
William Best. 

Of malignant scarlet fever, aged 8, Au- 
rora, third dau. and on the 17th, aged 10, 
James, second son, of Capt. Spiller, Royal, 
Art. Woolwich, great-grandchildren of 
the late Earl of Cavan. 

July 11. Aged 35, Leopold Henry 
Michele, esq. 

July 14. At the College of Arms, in 
his 82d year, Sir Ralph Bigland, Knt., 
Garter Principal King of Arms. He was 
born on the Ist May 1757. His original 
name was Jones, and he was by his mo- 
ther’s side nephew of Ralph Bigland, 
esq. Garter, who died 27th March 1789, 
Out of respect to his uncle he assumed 
the name of Bigland, He was appoint- 
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ed Rouge Dragon Pursuivant by patent 
3 Dec. 1774; Richmond Herald, 20th 
April 1780; Norroy King of Arms, 5th 
April 1803 ; Clarenceux, 4th June 1822 ; 
and Garter, 26th Nov. 1831. 

At the house of her father in Duke-st, 
Westminster, Mary Ann, wife of B. 
Marwood Kelly, esq. Capt. R.N. only 
child of Richard Price, esq. of Highfields 
Lodge, Sussex. . 

July 16. Aged 76, John Walter, esq. 
of Cannon-st. London, and Forest-hill, 
Kent. 

July 18. In Guilford-st. Mary Anne, 
relict of William Moore, esq. of Doctors’- 
Commons, and eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Chas. Price, Bart. She was married in 
1803, and left a widow in 1828. 

July 19, At Chesham-place, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Randall, esq. 
of the Retreat, Battersea, 


Berks.—Lalely. At Mortimer, Ann 
Helena, wife of Major-Gen, C, Brown, 
E. I. C. S. 


July 9. In his 79th year, Jeremiah 
Pilcher, esq. of Winkfield, Berks. 

July 14. At Englefield-green, Sarah, 
widow of Rear-Adm. Sir C. Brisbane, 
K.C.B, She was one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Sir James Patey, of 
Reading, knt. and was left a widow in 
Dec. 1829. (See a memoir of Sir Chas. 
Brisbane in Gent. Mag. vol. c. i. 645.) 

Bucks.—June 2.—At Grendon, aged 
65, William Pigott, of Doddershall, esq. 

CampripcE.—June 16. At Bottisham, 
in his 70th year, H. King, esq. 

July 3. At Cambridge, aged 21, George 
Alexander Seymour, esq. scholar of King’s 
college, eldest son of the Rev. G. T. Sey- 
mour, of Tynterfield, Somerset. His 
remains, followed by the resident Fellows 
and Scholars of his college, were deposited 
in the chapel. 

CuesHirE.—July 8. At Park-place, 
near Frodsham, Ellen, wife of D. Ash- 
ley, esq. and sister of the Bishop of Ely. 

CornwaLL.—Lately. In his 62nd year, 
Wm. Bazeley, esq. of St. Ives. 

CumBERLAND.—June 21, In the car- 
riage of her son-in-law the Hon. J. H. 
Curzon, of Derwent-lodge, of apoplexy, 
the widow of Col. James Hodgson. 

Devon.— March 4. At Torquay, 
Thomas Bilcliffe Fyler, esq. a Magistrate 
for Middlesex. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of Christchurch, Oxf. M.A. 1813; 
and sat in Parliament for Coventry from 
1826 to 1831. 

May 17. At Teignmouth, Catharine, 
widow of Jobn Mack, esq. of Bombay, 
dau. of Major Nesbit, formerly of Tiverton. 

June 1, At Orchard Lake, in the 
parish of Cheriton Bishop, aged 82, Mr. 
Wm. Wreyford, about 40 years since one 
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of the first men in the wrestling ring in 
the Western counties. 

June 8. At Woodbury, aged 77, Jacob 
Butter, esq. father of Dr. B. of Plymouth. 
He practised the medical profession for 
nearly 60 years, with great credit. 

June 15. At Exeter, Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Podger, D.D. 
of Bridgewater. 

June 17. At the residence of his mos 
ther, Exeter, aged 33, John Kingdon, esq. 

June 18. At Dawlish, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth Ann, relict of Peter Churchill, esq. 

June 26. At Axminster, aged 62, Eli- 
zabeth Nickleson, wife of William Col- 
lins, dau. of the late John Jeffrey, esq. 
M.P. for Poole. 

Lately. At Bideford, aged 75, Miss 
Sarah Bartlett, sister of W. Bartlett, esq. 
Barrister. 

July 1. At Craddock-house, Uffculm, 
aged 75, the residence of her son John 
New, esq. Mary, wife of Dr. John New. 

July 5. At Penhale-house, aged 37, 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas B. Clark, esq. 

July 10, At Bideford, Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Cochet. 

July 11. At Ivedon, Sarah Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Herman Drewe, Rector 
of Combe Raleigh. 

July 13. At Newton Abbot, aged 43, 
T. Hugo, esq. Lieut. R. M. 

DurHamM.—June 18. At Seaton Carew, 
Barbara Isabella, relict of the Rev. Marm. 
Lawson, of Borough-bridge Hall. 

Lately. At Barnard Castle, aged 81, 
Miss Isabella Robinson, sister to the late 
Lady Cotterell Dormer, of Rousham, 
Oxfordshire. 

Essex.—June 14. Aged 36, T. Ed- 
monds, esq. late of Loxford-hall. 

June 28. At Mistley, aged 67, Wil. 
liam Silke, esq. surgeon. 

GtLoucestER.—April 11. At Chel- 
tenham, in his 20th year, Wiiliam Goring, 
third son of William Greaves, esq. of 
Mayfield-hall, Staff. 

April 20. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
Capt. Charles Sheldon Timins, E.I.C.S. 

June 10. Aged 78, Isaac Leonard, 
esq. of Portland.square, Bristol. 

June 14. At the Spa, Gloucester, from 
an accident at Harrow School, in his 16th 
year, Charles Maurice Shipton, son of I. 
M. Shipton, esq. and grandson of the late 
Rev. Dr. Shipton, Rector of Portishead. 

June 23. At Gloucester, Frederick 
Thomas Allnutt, infant son of Col. Sir 
C. Dance, K.H. 

June 26. John Allis Hartland, esq. of 
Tewkesbury, banker, a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

June 26. At Gloucester, aged 78, Da- 
niel Cox, esq. 
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June 30. At the residence of his aunt 
Miss Grosett, Clifton, in his 21st year, 
Albert Henry, fourth son of J. M. Gro- 
sett, esq. of Jamaica. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 89, 
Euphemia, widow of Rear-Adm. J. C. 
Searle. 

July 5. Rebecca, wife of W. R. ‘Todd, 
esq. of Bristol, sister of the Rev. C. D. 
Isdell, of Winchester. 

July 10. At Cheltenham, aged 71, 
Jobn Parkes, esq. of Bath. 

Hampsuire.—May 25. At Linwood, 
aged 23, Margaret Barr, a remarkable 
specimen of the human form in miniature. 
She stood thirty inches in height, and 
(with the exception of the head, which 
was rather large) her frame was not out of 
proportion. No reason can be assigned 
for her stinted growth. Her mind had the 
imbecility of a weakly child of two years, 
and in her last illness she had the feeble 
appearance of extreme old age. 

June 13. Aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. J. Covey, Rector of Selbourne, 
Hants. 

July 11. At Southampton, Mary, wife 
of Mr. Edward Lomer, eldest dau. of the 
late E. D. Bridger, Esq. of Chilcombe, 
near Winchester. 

Hererorp.—July 4. At Hereford, in 
her 70th year, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rey. F. Coleman, Vicar of Leominster. 

Hertrorp.—June 17. At Hertford, 
aged 89, Mrs. Day, dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Day, Vicar of Roydon, Essex, and chap- 
lain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

June 18. At Hazlewood, Lydia Payne, 
widow of Henry Botham, esq. 

June 22. At Bishop’s Stortford, in 
her 80th year, Mary, relict of Mr. James 
Summers, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Heath, master of the Grammar School, 
Chelmsford, and rector of St. James’s, 
Colchester. 

June 28, At Bengeo Vicarage, the re- 
sidence of his son-in-law Capt. Best, 
aged 87, Thomas Sibley, esq. 

Lately. Lucy, wife of the Rev. C. 
Hardy, Vicar of Walden. 

July 5, At Frogmore Lodge, near 
Watton, aged 32, Joseph Henry, second 
son of William Hudson, esq. 

July 14, At Hertford, aged 70, Mary 
Peck, wife of J. Dallinger, esq. and mo- 
ther of J. F. Stephens, esq. Pres. E.S. 

Kent.—In the Downs, off Deal, on his 
return home from Swan River, Lieut. S. 
Jones, R.N. second son of T. Jones, esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

At Deal, retired Commander John 
Clayson, R.N. 1829. 

July 7. At Dover, the Lady Sarah, 
wife of the Hon, C. B. C, Wandesforde, 
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aunt to the Marquess of Ormonde, sister 
to the Earl of Carrick and the Countess 
of Belmore. She was the 4th dau. of 
Hen.-Thomas 2d Earl of Carrick, by 
Sarah, dau. and coh. of Edw. Taylor, esq. 
was married in 1812, and has three sons 
and one daughter. 

July 14. At Bromley, the wife of 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir J. Keane, K.C.B. G.C.H. 

LANCASHIRE.—June 27. At Liver- 


pool, Capt. John Peck, late of the 9th 
foot 


June 30. At Liverpool, aged 24, 
Henry-Honeywood, eldest son of the Rev. 
H. A. Hughes, of Zeal Monachorum, 
formerly of Honiton. He was connected 
with the Conservative Press in Liver- 
pool; and, by his superior talents and 
university education, shewed both the 
ability and inclination to do good service 
to the cause. 

LeicestER.—June 17. Aged 46, John 
Cradock, esq. solicitor, of Loughborough. 

July 2. Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Stockdale Hardy, esq. of Leicester. 
Ardent in her piety, unassuming in her 
demeanour, and amiable in the various 
relations of life, she possessed the fervent 
esteem of her friends and acquaintance. 

Lincotn.—June 15. Aged 44, Mr, 
Ald. Luke Trotter, of Lincoln, a member 
of the old corporation, in which he showed 
so liberal a spirit that he was chosen into 
the new town-council, in which he became 
successively elected an alderman, and a 
governor of Christ’s School. 

June 28. At Braceborough, in his 70th 
ear, Thomas Markby, esq. son of the 
ate Thomas Markby, esq. of Cambridge, 

and formerly of Trinity hall, Camb. 
LL.B. 1790. 

Monmovutu.—July 9. At Newport, 
aged 58, Winifrede, wife of Jeremia. 
Cairns, esq. 

MippLEesex.—June 20. At the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law H. Wilkins, esq. 
Harrow, in her 73d year, Hannah, relict 
of George Fisher, esq. of Bristol. 

NorFoLk.—June 21. Jane- Davidson, 
second dau. of John Yelloly, esq. M.D. 
of Woodton-hall, and on the following 
day, Mary, his sixth daughter. 

July 8. Charlotte Eleanor, wife of 
John Dalton, esq. of West Bilney lodge. 

Nortuamrton.—July 12. At Sprat- 
ton-hall, Mary, wife of Henry Hayne, 
esq. youngest dau. of Thomas Slack, esq. 
of Braywick lodge, Berks, 

NorRTHUMBERLAND. —June 29. At 
Cullercoats, the wife of Henry Hewitson, 
esq. of Seaton Burn House. 

Oxrorp.—July 5. Aged 65, James 
Tilson, esq. of Goring. 

SomersreT.—April 18. At the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Rebecca Warner, Chel- 
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wood, aged 76, Miss Elizabeth Cottle, 
daughter of the late Thomas Cottle, esq. 
solicitor-general of the island of St. Chris- 
topher, and sister of the late Thomas 
John Cottle, esq. president of the island 
of Nevis, and of Thomas Mark Cottle, 
esq. of Bath. 

June 13, Mrs. Dolmage, relict of 
Adam Dolmage, esq. of Beaufort-house, 
Bath, and of Jamaica. 

June 19. At Bath, aged 61, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. James Pears, Rector of 
Charlcombe, sister of the late Rev. John 
Radcliffe, M.A. 

June 20. At Knowle, aged 68, Thos. 
Jefferies, esq. late of Stanton. 

June 21. At the Old Vicarage, North 
Petherton, aged 85, Mr. E. Acraman, 
one of the largest agriculturists in Somer- 
setshire. 

June 24. At Wilton Cottage, near 
Taunton, in her 65th year, Harriet, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. Walter Cliffe, and dau. 
of Gen. Sir Anthony Farrington, Bart. 

June 28. At Sand House, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law the Rev. Wm. 
White, aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of Benj. 
Tyley, esq. of Wedmore. 

Lately. At Bishop’s Lydeard, aged 
80, Mrs. Martha Winter, dau. of the late 


_ Edmund Winter, esq. of Tintinhull. 


At Bath, aged 85, Mrs. Catharine 
Baldwyn, only dau. of the late Charles 
Baldwyn, esq. of Aqualate, Staff. 

July 9. At Bath, aged 23, Susanna- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of H. S. Whalley 
Tooker, esq. of Norton Hall, Somerset, 
grand-day. of the late James Merest, 
esq. of the Moat, Soham, Cambridge- 
shire, 

Srarrorp.—July 10. At Graisley 
House, near Wolverhampton, aged 71, 
Joseph Pearson, esq. 

Surrey. — April 7. At Guildford, 
aged 57, Heneage Girod, esq. late Lieut. 
22d foot, after a protracted illness, brought 
on during his services in a tropical climate, 
and great sufferings when a prisoner in 
the Isle of France. 

July 4. At Mitcham, aged 76, James 
Louis Du Mont, esq. formerly of Austin- 
friars. 

July 6. At Milton Court, near Dork- 
ing, aged 46, Robert Augustus Cottle, 
esq. late of Furnival’s Inn, and Hampton, 
Middlesex. 

July 9. At Richmond-green, aged 18. 
Lucy, eldest dau. of Benj. Cohen, esq. of 
Wyndham-place. 

July 11. At Boxhill, near Dorking, 
aged 12, Mary-Ann-Lettsom, second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Gronow, late 
of Court Herbert, co. Glamorgan. 

Sussex.—June 13. At Brighton, aged 
67, William Cross, esq. 
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June 15. At Westgate-house, Chi- 
chester, aged 58, Thos. Humphry, esq. 

June 28. At Brighton, in his 85th 
year, Dr. William Anderson, of Fair- 
mile, Cobham, Surrey. 

July 1. At St. Leonard’s, aged 19, 
Edward Law, esq. Fellow Commoner of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, son of the 
Hon. C. E. Law, M.P. Recorder of 
London; also July —, aged 15, Selina, 
his fourth daughter. 

July 2. At Brighton, aged 8, Lloyd, 
eldest son of William Morgan, jun. esq. 
of Sutton, Surrey. 

July 12. Anne Mary, wife of Hercules 
Sharp, esq. of Oaklands, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Anthony Brabazon, Bart. by 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Capel Molineux, Bart. and sister to Sir 
William Brabazon, Bart. M.P. 

Warwick.—May 14. Aged 71, Jas. 
Showell, esq. formerly of Kenilworth. 

May 26. In consequence of being 
thrown from his gig, James Beswick, esq. 
solicitor, of Birmingham. 

June 4. At Birmingham, Phebe, wife 
of Lt.-Col. Moxon, formerly a resident 
for many years in the East Indies. 

June 13. Aged 78, George Glover 
Hurst, esq. of Alveston. 

July 2. Aged 47, Madame du Chas- 
telet, Lady Abbess of Princethorp Nun- 


nery. 

July 10. At Edgbaston, Sarah, widow 
of John Deykin, esq. of Aston; dau. of 
the late Jas. Cheshire, esq. of Birmingham. 

July 11. At Warwick, aged 58, Mr. 
Joseph Phillips, plumber and glazier, an 
Alderman in the late, anda Councilman 
in the present, Corporation. 

Witts.—June 14. At Upavon, Anne, 
wife of R. Stratton, esq. 

June 16. Vere, wife of Robert Haynes, 
esq. of Westbury. 

At Rowdeford House, Anna-Maria- 
Selina, relict of Wadham Locke, esq. only 
dau. of the late Francis Powell, esq. of 
Hurdcott (see our vol. 1v. p. 666; vol. vir. 
p» 661), 

Worcester.—June 9. At Malvern, 
aged 85, Peter Frost, esq. an old and 
worthy inhabitant of Cheltenham, and 
formerly of the East India Company’s 
home establishment. By his death the 
various charitable institutions of Chelten- 
ham have lost a great benefactor. Mr. 
Frost by his will has left to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
2007. ; Society for the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels, 3007. ; 
Gloucester National School, 100/.; to- 
wards the endowment of St. John’s 
Church, Cheltenham, 200/. ; Female Or- 
phan Asylum, Cheltenham, 100/. ; for re- 
warding meritorious conduct of three years 
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duration for such as have been educated 
at the said asylum, 100/. 

June \7. At Hampton, near Ensham, 
aged 45, Daniel Bazalgette, esq. 

June 21. At Blakes-hall, Abel Lea, 
esq. of Kidderminster. 

July 3. At Evenlode Rectory, Es- 
ther-Carruthers, wife of the Rev. Chas. 
James, Rector. 

July 4. At Worcester, aged 34, Thos. 
Carden, esq. 

July 6. At Pershore, aged 96, Samuel 
Hackett, esq. 

Yorksuire.—April 2. At Ovington, 
near Gretabridge, aged 73, Ann, wife of 
Mr. J. Raine, and mother of the Rey. 
James Raine, of Crook Hall, Durham. 

July 1. Aged 76, John Masterman, 
esq. one of the senior members of the 
Trinity House, Hull. 

July 3. At Oswaldkirk Hall, Mary, 
relict of Rich. Oakley, esq. of Pen Park, 
co. Glouc. 

July 11. At Howden, aged 73, John 
Watson, esq. 

Wates.—June 13. Aged 68, R. Peel, 
esq. of Taliaris, Caermarthenshire. 

Lately. At Swansea, G. Wilkinson, 
esq. formerly of Great Coram-st. 

July 9. At the residence of her son, 
Minydon, Carnarvonshire, aged 77, Patty, 
relict of Rich. Clough, esq. of Glan-y- 
wern, co. Denbigh, second dau. and coh. 
of the late James Butler, esq. of War- 
minghurst Park, Sussex. 

ScorLanp.—June 4. At Edinburgh, 
aged 75, Lt.-Col. Alex. Loraine, De- 
puty Governor of South Sea Castle. He 
was appointed Ensign 42d foot 1778, 
Lieut. 1781, 9th foot 1786, Capt. 1793, 
Major 1799, Lt.-Col. 91st foot 1801. 
He served four campaigns in America, 
between five and six years in the West 
Indies, and was at the capture of the 
French West India islands. He also 
served on the continent of Europe; was 
an Assistant Mil. Secretary in the Com- 
mander in Chief's office for seven years, 
and subsequently one of the Commis- 
sioners of Barracks. Having served 29 
years when he accepted civil employment, 
he was allowed to sell his Lieut.-Colo- 
neley, but retain his rank. 

June 8. At Arniston, R. Dundas, 
esq. His father was Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

June 21. At Greenock, aged 24, the 
wife of James Mac Bride, esq. third dau. 
of T. C. Hounsell, esq. of Wykes Court, 
near Bridport. 

Lately. At Greenock, Lieut. Dun- 
can Blair, R.N. 

July 1. At Dunragget, Wigtonshire, 
aged 37, Anne, wife of Sir James Dal 
rymple Hay, Bart. 


She was a dau, of 
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George Hathorn, esq. of London, became 
the second wife of Sir James Hay in 1823, 
and has left several children. 

JERsEY.—May 12. Major-Gen. Ar- 
chibald Campbell, C.B. Lieut.- Governor 
of Jersey. He was appointed Capt. 84th 
foot 1794, Major in the army 1805, in 
84th 1807, Lieut.-Col. 4th Ceylon regt. 
1810, 6th fot 1812, brevet Colonel 1819, 
Major-Gen. 1830. He served in West 
Indies, particularly at the conquest of 
Martinique, and in the Peninsula, and 
received a medal and one clasp for the 
battle of Vittoria. 

IRELAND.—Mar. 26. At the house of 
his brother-in-law Capt. Savage, J. P. 
Finglass Wood, the Very Rev. Dr. Cole- 
man, vicar-general of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in Dublin. 

Lately. At Galway, aged 42, the 
Hon. and Rev. Nicholas F french, brother 
to Lord Ffrench ; in holy orders of the 
church of Rome. 

At Clontarf, drowned by the upsetting 
of a crazy punt, into which seven gentle- 
men ventured, Mr. Kutesoff Johnson, 
Mr. Hoey, and Captain Whiley, of the 
half-pay. 

Aged 41, the Hon. Richard Westenra, 
second son of Lord Rossmore, by his 
lordship’s first marriage. He married in 
1822 Henrietta, only child of Owen 
Scott, esq. and has left issue three daugh- 
ters. 

East Inpies.— March 9, At Meerut, 
near Delhi, aged 30, Lieut. John Whit- 
worth, of the 3d Buffs. 

March 18, At Calcutta, Charles Fred. 
Young, esq. formerly of the China Es- 
tablishment, and late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, third son of Sir W. Young, Bart. 
East India director, by Lucy, youngest 
dau. of Col. Charles Frederick. 

March 20, At Chinsurah, Bengal, iv 
his 23d year, Lieut. Alex. Cooke, 9th 
regt. second son of the Rey. A. Cooke, 
of Loversall, Yorkshire. 

March 23. At Calcutta, aged 27, Wil- 
liam Lavie Malone Toone, civil service. 

April 1. At Sumbulpore, Capt. Geo. 
Abbott, 15th Bengal native inf. 

April 26. At Madras, aged 18, En- 
sign R. Podmore, Ist Madras N. Inf. 
son of Mr. R. Podmore, of Stoke New- 
ington. 

Lately. At Octacmund, Lieut. John 
Harvey, H. M. 54th regt. son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir T. Harvey, K.C.B. 

At Villore, East Indies, Lieut. John 
Bueé, 15th Nat. Inf. eldest son of the 
Rev. W. U. Bueé, and of Mrs. Bueé, 
late of Bath. 

June ll. On his passage from India, 
aged 28, Lient, Snell, 7th Madras Cavalry. 


Osirvary. 


[Aug. 


West Inpirs.—April 29. At Deme- 
rara, in his 20th year, James John Biggs, 
esq. 

‘Way 4, At St. Thomas, aged 38, 
Walter Stubbs, esq. son of the late Rev. 
J. P. Stubbs, M.A. of Wavertree, Lanc. 

Aproav.—Feb. 12, At Paris, aged 63, 
Libon, the violinist. He was a favourite 

upil of the celebrated Viotti, and quitted 
his master to be engaged as first violinist 
at the chapel of John II. King of Portu- 
gal. He subsequently held the same 
place at the Court of Madrid, under 
Charles IV. He returned to Paris in 
1803, and was successively first violinist 
to the Empresses Josephine and Maria 
Louisa, and to Charles X. He was the 
composer of several studies which were 
much admired, and a great number of 
musical works played at the Conservatoire. 

March 5. At the establishment of the 
Australian Company, in New South 
Wales, of which he was the superintend- 
ent, Lieut.-Col. Henry Dumaresq. He 
was appointed Lieut. 9th foot 1808, Capt. 
1813, brevet- Major 1815, Lt.-Col. 1817. 
He served in Spain and Portugal, was in 
1813 Aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. Ro- 
binson, and Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-gen. ; afterwards served in Flan- 
ders, and was present at Waterloo. 

April 16. At Paris, aged 52, Capt. 
Lewis Shepheard, R.N. He was made 
a Lieut. in Jan. 1797; Commander Jan. 
1808, and afterwards appointed to the 
Thisbe 25, in which he took Lt.-Gen, 
Whitelocke to the Rio de la Plata in 
1807, and to the Brazen sloop, at the 
Jamaica station from 1808 to Oct. 1810, 
when he attained post rank. 

May. At Philadelphia, aged 95, 
Thomas Bradford, successor to Benja- 
min Franklin, and the oldest printer in 
America. 

May 20. At Paris, aged 29, H. C, 
Watson, esq. of ‘Trematon, co. Devon. 

May 22. At Montreal, in a duel, 
Lieut.-Col. Warde, 1st Royals, eldest son 
of the late Gen. Sir Henry Warde, K.C.B. 

June 8. The Cardinal Fabrizi, Mi- 
nister of War of his Holiness the Pope. 

June 18. At Munich, aged 78, The 
Bavarian minister of state, Count Maxa- 
milian de Montgelas. He acted a con- 
spicuous part in the affairs of Bavaria be- 
tween 1779 and 1817. 

June 17. At Blois, Mary, widow of 
Capt. C. W. Hotchkys, R.N. 

June 26. At Florence, William Frede- 
ric, infant son of the Hon. Mr. Irby. 

June 28. At Paris, aged 73, Fowler 
Hickes, esq. of Silton Hall, Yorkshire. 
He was the son of Fowler Hickes, esq. 
of Richmond, co, York, was matriculated 
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of Lincoln college, Oxford, in 1783, was 
elected one of Lord Crewe’s Exhibition- 
ers; proceeded B.A. 1788, afterwards 
entered at Brasenose college, M.A. 
1818, grand compounder. 

Lately. 1n Canada, aged 26, the Hon. 
Wm. Crofton, the 85th light inf. brother 
to Lord Crofton. 

At sea, on his passage from the West 
Indies, aged 54, Lieut. Fortescue, Com- 
mander of H. M.’s packet brig Nightin- 

ale. 

At Seville, aged 75, the Chevalier de 
Cevallos, formerly minister of foreign 
affairs for Spain, and successively ambas- 
sador at Naples, Lisbon, Vienna, and at 
the English court. The manifesto which 
he published when Napoleon invaded the 
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Peninsula, made a great impression in 
Europe. _The Marchioness d’ Espeja, 
wife of Maria Christina’s ambassador at 
the French court, is the daughter of M. de 
Cevallos. 

Aged 72, M. de Massabiau, Librarian 
at Sainte- Geneviéve, author of an excellent 
work, entitled, ¢ The Slavery of the Mid- 
dle Ages ;’ also of a very useful book, 
named ‘ Esprit des Institutions Poli- 
tiques.’ 

July 2. At Leghorn, aged 65, J. 
Robinson, esq. of Cumberland-st. Bry- 
anstone-square. 

July 5. At Havre de Grace, aged 88, 
Helena, widow of A. Hunter, esq. 

July 16. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Ca- 
tharine, Countess Mazzinghi. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, 


from June 26 to July 24, 1838. 


Christened. Buried. 








2and 5 149{ 50 and 60 109 
Males 735 p49 Males 629 Yiogg $4 5 and 10 63/60 and 70 90 
Females 725 Females 643 § & 10 and 20 57|70 and 80 81 
= ) 20 and 30 124|80 and 90 21 
Whereof have died under two years old...292 —& / 30 and 40 135] 90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 149 | 103 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 27. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ea df &® d&jf4 die af e djs 4, 
66 4] 31 4/22 9135 2137 6 136 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 28. 


Kent Bags.............3/. 10s. to 5/. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) O2 Os. to O21 Os. 
Sussex... ......se00000.0l, Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 34 10s. to 6/. Os. 
Farnham (fine).......72 Os. to 82. 10s. | Sussex ..... .csseeeee 31 5s. to 3. 16s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 28. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/7. 15s. to 5/. 18s,—-Straw, 2/.2s. to 27. 8s.— Clover, 5/. 10s. to 67. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Beth. aceccosesccccsssastibe . to 4d. ET casecsicccecesensees 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Mutton. eds. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, July 27. 
er 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts ............ 587 Calves 410 
PO hiscassoaan cccccceeds. 2d. to Se. 2d. Sheep & Lambs 10,940 Pigs 450 


COAL MARKET, July 27. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 22s.9d. perton, Other sorts from 15s. 3d. to 27s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. 0d, 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 221. Ellesmere and Chester, 80. ——— Grand Junction, 

3.—Kennet and Avon, 253.——Leeds and Liverpool, 670.—— Regent’s, 153. 
—Rochdale, 104.——London Dock Stock, 614. t. Katharine’s, 102.—— East 
and West India, 107.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 206.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 61.——West Middlesex, 94..——Globe Insurance, 143. 
Guardian, 344.——Hope, 53.—— Chartered Gas, 55.——Imperial Gas, 49}—— 
Pheenix Gas, 23.——Independent Gas, 48. General United Gas, 29.—— Canada 
Land Company, 29.—Reversionary Interest, 132. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann, 
From June 23, 1838, to July 25, both inclusive. 


‘ahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
wl . it. : ‘ ad 


Weather. 


Weather. 


llo’cloe 
Night. 








cloud 
fair ' 


fine 

00 |do. 

do. cloudy 0. 
do do. cloudy 
loudy, rain 
3 irain, fair 
fair, cloudy 
0. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. cloudy 
oO 


cloudy, rain 
do. fair 
fair, rain 
90 |clo. fair, do. 
do.do.do. 
do.do.do. 

5 |do. rain 
do. do. 
fair, cloudy 
00 |rain, fair 
fair, rain 

, 94 |cloudy 

30, 10 /fine | 


= cloudy, fair 
29, 94 |fair 
| , 98 |cloudy, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27 to July 27, 1838, both inclusive. 





Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


3} per Cent 
1818. 
New 
34 per Cent. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 








77 pm, | 70 72 pm. 

75pm. | 70 72 pm. 
7577 pm.| 70 72 pm. 

77 76 pm.| 71 73 pm. 
-| 77pm. | 73 71 pm. 
77 75 pm.| 73 71 pm. 
7577 pm.| 71 73 pm. 

78pm. | 72 74 pm. 
78 76 pm.| 72 74 pm. 
2663/78 76 pm.| 72 75 pm. 
266 |77'79 pm.| 75 73 pm. 
266 |79'79 pm.| 75 73 pm. 
2653/77 79 pm.| 75 73 pm. 
265 75 73 pm. 
2654/79 77 pm.| 73 75 pm. 
77 79 pm.) 73 76 pm. 
%|2654/77 79 pm.) 74 77 pm. 
2653| 80pm. | 76 78 pm. 
—| 78pm. | 77 79 pm. 
2654/81 80 pm.| 80 $2 pm. 
2654/80 82 pm.| 83 8] pm. 
8081] pm.| 79 81 pm. 
8179 pm. 
2653/80 78 pm. 
93$|——|2654|76 74 pm. 
1013 265 |7572 pm.| 75 72 pm. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL, 
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